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VANITY FAIE. 



A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 



CHAPTER I. 
HOW TO LIVB WELL ON NOTHINO A>7EAR. 

SUPPOSE there is no man 
in this Vanity Fair of ours 
BO little obserTant as not to 
think sometimes about the 
worldly affairs of hie ac- 
quaintances, or BO extremely 
charitable as not to wonder 
how his neighbour Jones, or 
hiB neighbour Smith, can 
make both ends meet at the 
end of the year. With the 
utmost regard for the family, 
for instance (for I dine with 
them twice or thrice in the 
season), I cannot but own 
that the appearance of the 
Jenkiases in the Park, in the 
large barouche with the grenadier-footmen, will surprise and 
mystify me to my dying day : for though I know the equipage 
18 only jobbed, and all the Jenkins people are on board wages, 
yet those three men and the carriage must represent an 
expense of six hundred a-year at the very least— ^and then 
there are the splendid dinners, the two boys at Eton, the 
TOL. n. B 




2 yAX/TY FAIR. 

prize governess and masters for the girls, the trip abroad, or 
to Eastbourne or Worthing, in the autumn, the annual ball 
with a supper from Gunter's (who, by the way, supplies most 
of the fir^i-raXe dinners which J. gives, as I know very weD, 
having been invited to one of them to fill a vacant place, when 
I saw at once that these repasts are very superior to the 
common run of entertainments for which the humbler sort of 
J.'s acquaintances get cards) — who, I say, with the most 
good-natured feelings in the world, can help wondering how 
the Jenkinses make out matters ? Wliat is Jenkins ? We 
all know — Commissioner of the Tape and Sealmg Wax Office, 
with jl1200 a-year for a salary. Had his wife a private 
fortune ? Pooh ! — Miss Flint — one of eleven children of a 
small squire in Buckinghamshire. All she ever gets from 
her family is a turkey at Christmas, in exchange for which 
she has to board two or three of her sisters in the oflF season ; 
and lodge and feed her brotht- rs when they come to town. 
How does Jenkins balance his income? I sav, as everv friend 
of his must say, How is it that he has not been outlawed long 
since; and that he ever came back tas he did to the surprise 
of everybody) last year from Boulogne ? 

" I " is here introduced to i^ersonify the world in general 
— the Mrs. Grundy of each respected reader's private circle — 
every one of whom can point to some families of his acquaint- 
ance who live nobody knows how. Many a glass of wine 
have we all of us drunk, I have verv little doubt, hoh-and- 
nobbing with the hospitable giver, and wondering how the 
deuce he paid for it. 

Some three or four vears after his stav in Pari?, when 
Bawdon Crawlev and his wife were c stablished in a verv small 
comfortable house in Curzon Street. Mav Fair, there was 
scarcelv one of the numerous friends whom thev entertained 
at dinner that did not ask the alwve question regarding 
them. The novelist, it has l>een said before, knows every- 
thing, and as I am in a situation to be able to tell the public 
how Crawlev and his wife Uved without anv income, mav I 
entreat the pubhc newspapers which are in the habit of ex- 
tracting portions of the various periodical works now pubUshe<l, 
not to reprint the following exact narrative and calculations — 
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A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 3 

of which I ought, as the discoverer (and at some expense, too), 
to have the benefit ? My son, I would say, were I blessed 
with a child — you may by deep inquiry and constant inter- 
course with him, learn how a man Uves comfortably on 
nothing a-year. But it is best not to be intimate with gentle- 
men of this profession, and to take the calculations at second- 
hand, as you do logarithms, for to work them yourself, depend 
upon it, will cost you something considerable. 

On nothing per annum then, and during a course of some 
two or three years, of which we can afford to give but a very 
brief history, Crawley and his wife Uved very happily and 
comfortably at Paris. It was in this period that he quitted 
the Guards, and sold out of the army. When we find him 
again, his mustachios and the title of Colonel on his card are 
the only relics of his military profession. 

It has been mentioned that Bebecca, soon after her arrival 
in Paris, took a very smart and leading position in the so- 
ciety of that capital, and was welcomed at some of the most 
distinguished houses of the restored French nobility. The 
English men of fashion in Paris courted her, too, to the 
disgust of the ladies their wives, who could not bear the par- 
venue. For some months the salons of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, in which her place was secured, and the splendours 
of the new Court, where she was received with much distinc- 
tioDi delighted, and perhaps a little intoxicated Mrs. Crawley, 
who may have been disposed during this period of elation to 
slight the people — honest young military men mostly — who 
formed her husband's chief society. 

But the Colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses and 
great ladies of the Court. The old women who played ecarte 
made such a noise about a five-franc piece, that it was not 
worth Colonel Crawley's while to sit down at a card-table. 
The wit of their conversation he could not appreciate, being 
ignorant of their language. And what good could his wife 
get, he urged, by making curtsies every night to a whole 
circle of Princesses ? He left Bebecca presently to frequent 
these parties alone ; resuming his own simple pursuits and 
amusements amongst the amiable friends of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he lives 

b2 
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ViVf imiiiif H [Wiiicil, ffr a. Ocnnan fliit*:, or a small-svord — you 
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btaUu ttiiit a inun can f-xmA in tlio hantUing of either. Now 
t'-rittiUy, frnm \M-\uif, «nly ti Iirilliant amateur, had grown to 
U- n '''«i)Hiiiiimatft RiAHt'^r of liilliardH. Like a Rreat {general, 
liiM ;/>-tjiii» »wA t/i riMi with ilic dan<:!cr, and when the luck 
htf I Ik'cii iihfavi'iDrtLlili: to him for a whole game, and the iMts 
wij-i' >-oriR'''|iiMitly ii.f.;ainHt him, be would, with consummate 
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A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 5 

skill and boldness, make some prodigious hits which would 
restore the battle, and come in a victor at the end, to the 
astonishment of everybody — of everybody, that is, who was 
a stranger to his play. Those who were accustomed to see it 
were cautious how they staked their money against a man of 
such sudden resources, and brilliant and overpowering skill. 

At games of cards he was equally skilful ; for though he 
would constantly lose money at the commencement of an 
evening, playing so carelessly and making such blunders, that 
new comers were often inclined to think meanly of his talent; 
yet when roused to action, and awakened to caution by 
repeated small losses, it was remarked that Crawley's play 
became quite different, and that he was pretty sure of beat- 
ing his enemy thoroughly before the night was over. Indeed, 
very few men could say that they ever had the better of him. 

His successes were so repeated that no wonder the envious 
and the vanquished spoke sometimes with bitterness regard- 
ing them. And as the French say of the Duke of Wellington, 
who never suffered a defeat, that only an astonishing series 
of lucky accidents enabled him to be an invariable winner ; 
yet even they allow that he cheated at Waterloo, and was 
enabled to win the last great trick : — so it was hinted at head- 
quarters in England, that some foul play must have taken 
place in order to account for the continuous successes of 
Colonel Crawley. 

Though Frascati's and the Salon were open at that time in 
Paris, the mania for play was so widely spread, that the public 
gambling-rooms did not sufSce for the general ardour, and 
gambling went on in private houses as much as if there had 
been no public means for gratifying the passion. At Crawley's 
charming little rhinimis of an evening this fatal amusement 
commonly was practised — much to good-natured little Mrs. 
Crawley's annoyance. She spoke about her husband's passion 
for dice with the deepest grief ; she bewailed it to everybody 
who came to her house. She besought the young fellows 
never, never to touch a box ; and when young Green, of the 
BifleSy lost a very considerable sum of money, Bebecca passed 
a whole night in tears, as the servant told the unfortunate 
gentleman, and actually went on her knees to her husband to 
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beseech him to remit the debt, and bm'n the acknowledgment. 
How could ho ? He had lost just as much himself to Black- 
stone of tho Hussars, and Count Punter of the Hanoverian 
Cavalry. Green might have any decent time ; but pay ? — of 
course he must pay ; to talk of burning I U*s was child's- 
play. 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the young fellows gath- 
ered round Mrs. Crawley — came from her parties with long 
faces, having dropped more or less money at her fatal card- 
tables. Her house began to have an unfortunate rejmtation. 
The old hands warned the less experienced of their danger. 
Colonel O'Dowd, of the — th regiment, one of those occupying 
in Paris, warned Lieutenant Spooney of that corj^s. A loud 
and violent fracas took place between the infantry-colonel and 
his lady, who were dining at the Cafe de Paris, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Crawley, who were also taking their meal there. 
The ladies engaged on both sides. Mrs. O'Dowd snapped her 
fingers in Mrs. Crawley's face, and called her husband ** no 
bctther than a black-leg." Colonel Crawley challenged Colonel 
O'Dowd, C.B. The Commander-in-Chief hearing of the dis- 
pute sent for Colonel Crawley, who was getting ready the 
same pistols " which he shot Ca2)tain Marker," and had such 
a conversation with him that no duel took place. If Eobecca 
had not gone on her knees to General Tufto, Crawley would 
have been sent back to England ; and ho did not play, except 
with civilians, for some weeks after. 

But, in spite of Eawdon's undoubted skill and constant 
successes, it became evident to Eebecca, considering these 
things, that their position was but a precarious one, and that, 
even although they paid scarcely anybody, their little capital 
would end one day by dwindling into zero. " Gambling," she 
would say, " dear, is good to help your income, but not as an 
income itself. Some day i^eople may be tired of play, and 
then where are we ? " Eawdon acquiesced in the justice of 
her opinion ; and in truth he had remarked that after a few 
nights of his little suppers, &c., gentlemen were tired of play 
with him, and, in spite of Eebecca's charms, did not present 
themselves very eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris was, it was after 
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all only an idle dalliance and amiable trifling ; and Rebecca 
saw that she must push Bawdon's fortune in^ their own 
country. She must get him a place or appointment at home 
or in the colonies ; and she determined to make a move upon 
England as soon as the way could be cleared for her. As a first 
step she had made Crawley sell out of the Guards, and go on 
half-pay. His function as aide-de-camp to General Tufto had 
ceased previously. Bebecca laughed in all companies at that 
officer, at his toupee (which he mounted on coming to Paris), 
at his waistband, at his false teeth, at his pretensions to be a 
lady-killer above all, and his absurd vanity in fancying every 
woman whom he came near was in love with him. It was to 
Mrs. Brent, the beetle-browed wife of Mr. Commissary Brent, 
to whom the General transferred his attentions now — his 
bouquets, his dinners at the restaurateurs', his opera-boxes, 
and his knicknacks. Poor Mrs. Tufto was no more happy 
than before, and had still to pass long evenings alone with her 
daughters, knowing that her General was gone off scented and 
curled to stand behind Mrs. Brent's chair at the play. Becky 
had a dozen admirers in his place to be sure ; and could cut 
her rival to pieces with her wit. But, as we have said, she 
was growing tired of this idle social life: opera-boxes and 
restaurateur-dinners palled upon her : nosegays could not be 
laid by as a provision for future years : and she could not live 
upon knicknacks, laced handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She 
felt the frivolity of pleasure, and longed for more substantial 
benefits. 

At this juncture news arrived which was spread among the 
many creditors of the Colonel at Paris, and which caused them 
great satisfaction. Miss Crawley, the rich aunt from whom 
he expected his immense inheritance, was dying ; the Colonel 
must haste to her bedside. Mrs. Crawley and her child would 
remain behind until he came to reclaim them. He departed 
for Calais, and having reached that place in safety, it might 
have been supposed that he went to Dover ; but instead he 
took the diligence to Dunkirk, and thence travelled to Brussels, 
for which place he had a former predilection. The fact is, he 
owed more money at London than at Paris ; and he preferred 
the quiet little Belgian city to either of the more noisy capitals. 
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A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 9 

herself, who probably would have been pained at the parting 
too, was told that the child would immediately be reBtored to 
her, and for some time awaited quite anxiously his return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have been among the 
first of that brood of hardy English adventurers who have sub- 
sequently invaded the Continent, and swindled in all the capi- 
tals of Europe. The respect in those happy days of 1617-18 
was very great for the wealth and honour of Britons. They 




had not then learned, as I am told, to haggle for bargains with 
the pertinacity which now distinguishes them. The great 
cities of Europe had not been as yet open to the enterprise 
of onr rascals. And whereas there is now hardly a town 
of France or Italy in which you shall not see some noble 
countryman of our own, with that happy swagger and inso- 
lence of demeanour which we carry everywhere, swindling inn- 
landlords, passing fictitious cheques upon credulous bankers, 
robbing coach-makers of their carriages, goldsmiths of their 
Tot. n. c 
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trinkets, easy travellers of their money at cards, — even public 
libraries of their books : — thirty years ago you needed but to 
be a Milor Anglais, travelling in a private carriage, and credit 
was at your hand wherever you chose to seek it, and gentle- 
men, instead of cheating, were cheated. It was not for some 
weeks after the Crawleys' departure that the landlord of the 
hotel which they occupied during their residence at Paris, 
found out the losses which he had sustained : not untU 
Madame Marabou, the milliner, made repeated visits with her 
little bill for articles supplied to Madame Crawley ; not until 
Monsieur Didelot from Boule d'Or in the Palais Eoyal had 
asked half-a-dozen times whether cette charmante Miladi who 
had bought watches and bracelets of him was de retour. It 
is a fact that even the poor gardener's wife, who had nursed 
Madame's child, was never paid after the first six months for 
that supply of the milk of human kindness with which she 
had furnished the lusty and healthy little Eawdon. No, not 
even the nurse was paid — the Crawleys were in too great a 
hurry to remember their trifling debt to her. As for the land- 
lord of the hotel, his curses against the English nation were 
violent for the rest of his natural life. He asked all travellers 
whether they knew a certain Colonel Lor Crawley — avec sa 
femme — une petite dame, tres spirituelle. " Ahy Mormeur! " 
he would add — "ffe m'ont affreusenient voU.'' It was melan- 
choly to hear his accents as he spoke of that catastrophe. 

Rebecca's object in her journey to London was to effect a 
kind of compromise with her husband's numerous creditors, 
and by offering them a dividend of ninepence or a shilling in 
the pound, to secure a return for him into his own country. 
It does not become us to trace the steps which she took in the 
conduct of this most difficult negotiation ; but, having shown 
them to their satisfaction, that the sum which she was em- 
powered to offer was all her husband's available capital, and 
having convinced them that Colonel Crawley would prefer a 
perpetual retirement on the Continent to a residence in this 
coimtry with his debts unsettled ; ha\'ing proved to them that 
there was no possibility of money accruing to him from other 
quarters, and no earthly chance of their getting a larger 
dividend than that which she was empowered to offer, she 
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Irought the Colonel's creditors unamimously to accept her 
proposals, and purchased with fifteen hundred pounds of ready 
money, more than ten times that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction. 
The matter was so simple, to have or to leave, as she justly 
observed, that she made the lawyers of the creditors them- 
selves do the business. And Mr. Lewis representing Mr. 
Davids, of Bed Lion Square, and Mr. Moss acting for Mr. 
Manasseh, of Cursitor Street (chief creditors of the Colonel's), 
complimented his lady upon the brilliant way in which she 
did business, and declared that there was no professional man 
who could beat her. 

Bebecca received their congratulations with perfect mo- 
desty ; ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the 
little dingy lodgingB where she dwelt, while conducting the 
business, to treat the enemy's lawyers : shook hands with 
them at parting, in excellent good humour, and returned 
straightway to the Continent, to rejoin her husband and son, 
and acquaint the former with the glad news of his entire 
liberation. As for the latter, he had been considerably ne- 
glected during his mother's absence by Mademoiselle Gene- 
vieve, her French maid ; for that young woman, contracting 
an attachment for a soldier in the garrison of Calais, forgot 
her charge in the society of this militaire, and little Eawdon 
very narrowly escaped drowning on Calais sands at this 
period, where the absent Genevieve had left and lost him. 

And so, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley came to London : and 
it is at their house in Curzon Street, May Fair, that they 
really showed the skill which must be possessed by those who 
would live on the resources above named. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TIIK SUIWBCT CONTINL-BP. 

^ N the first i)laec, and as a matter of 
■ the gi'eatc'Ht neei'ssity, wt; are bound to 
V', describe how a house may bu Rot for 
!| nothing a-year. These maitRioiis arts 
\ to bo had fiitli^r unfurnished, wlnre. if 
( you have credit with Messrs. GillowH or 
I Bantings, you can get them splendidly 
imiili'rn and decorated ciitii'ely according 
liHliili ^i ' to your own fancy ; or tliey are to be let 
imiijl' 111 I furnished; a less troublesome and com- 
.IBMHII II' I plicated arrangement to most particH. 
It was BO that Crawley and his wife pre- 
ferred to hire their house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside 
over Miss Crawley's house and cellar in I'ark Lane, that lady 
had had for a butler a Ifr. Baggies, who was bora on the 
family estate of Queen's Crawley, and indeed was a younger 
eon of a gardener tlicre. By good conduct, a handsome 
person and calves, and a grave demeanour. Baggies rose from 
the knife-board to the foot-board of the carriage ; from the 
foot-board to the butler's pantry. When he had been a 
certain number of years at the head of Miss Crawley's esta- 
blishment, where he had had good wages, fat jierquisites, and 
plenty of opiwrtunities of saving, he announced that he was 
about to contract a matrimonial alliance with a late cook of 
Miss Crawley's, who had subsisted in an honourable manner 
by the exercise of a mangle, and the keeping of a small green- 
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grocer's shop in the neighhourhood. The truth is, that the 
ceremony had been clandestinely performed some years back ; 
although the news of Mr. Baggies* marriage was first brought 
to Miss Crawley by a little boy and girl of seven and eight 
years of age, whose continual presence in the kitchen had 
attracted the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Baggies then retired and personally undertook the 
superintendence of the small shop and the greens. He added 
milk and cream, eggs and country-fed pork to his stores, con- 
tenting himself, whilst other retired butlers were vending 
spirits in public-houses, by dealing in the simplest country 
produce. And having a good connection amongst the butlers 
in the neighbourhood, and a snug back pai'lour where he and 
Mrs. Baggies received them, his milk, cream, and eggs got to 
be adopted by many of the fraternity, and his profits increased 
every year. Year after year he quietly and modestly amassed 
money, and when at length that snug and complete bachelor's 
residence at No. 201, Curzon Street, May Fair, lately the resi- 
dence of the Honourable Frederick Deuceace, gone abroad, 
with its rich and appropriate furnitiure by the first makers, 
was brought to the hammer, who should go in and purchase 
the lease and furniture of the house but Charles Baggies ? A 
part of the money he borrowed, it is true, and at rather a 
high interest, from a brother butler, but the chief part he 
paid down, and it was with no small pride that Mrs. Baggies 
found herself sleeping in a bed of carved mahogany, with silk 
curtains, with a prodigious cheval glass opposite to her, and 
a wardrobe which would contain her, and Baggies, and all the 
family. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an 
apartment so splendid. It was in order to let the house 
again that Baggies purchased it. As soon as a tenant was 
found, he subsided into the greengrocer's shop once more; 
but a happy thing it was for him to walk out of that tenement 
and into Curzon Street, and there survey his house — his own 
house — ^with geraniums in the window and a carved bronze 
knocker. The footman occasionally lounging at the area 
railing, treated him with respect; the cook took her green 
staff at his house, and called him Mr. Landlord ; and there 
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was not one thing the tenants did, or one dish which they 
had for dinner, that Raggles might not know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man; good and happy. The house 
brought him in so handsome a yearly income, that he was 
determined to send his children to good schools, and accord- 
ingly, regardless of expense, Charles was sent to boarding at 
Dr. Swishtail's, Sugar-cane Lodge, and little Matilda to Miss 
Peckover's, Laiurentinum House, Clapham. 

Haggles loved and adored the Crawley family as the author 
of all his prosperity in life. He had a silhouette of his 
mistress in his back shop, and a drawing of the Porter's 
Lodge at Queen's Crawley, done by that spinster herself in 
India ink — and the only addition he made to the decorations 
of the Curzon Street house was a print of Queen's Crawley 
in Hampshire, the seat of Sir Walpole Crawley, Baronet, who 
was represented in a gilded car drawn by six white horses, 
and passing by a lake covered with swans, and barges con- 
taining ladies in hoops, and musicians with flags and periwigs. 
Indeed Eaggles thought there was no such palace in all the 
world, and no such august family. 

As luck would have it, Raggles* house in Curzon Street 
was to let when Eawdon and his wife returned to London. 
The Colonel knew it and its owner quite well ; the latter's con- 
nection with the Crawley family had been kept up constantly, 
for Eaggles helped Mr. Bowls whenever Miss Crawley received 
friends. And the old man not only let his house to the Colonel, 
but officiated as his butler whenever he had company ; Mrs. 
Eaggles operating in the kitchen below, and sending up din- 
ners of which old Miss Crawley herself might have approved. 
This was the way, then, Crawley got his house for nothing ; for 
though Eaggles had to pay taxes and rates, and the interest of 
the mortgage to the brother butler ; and the insurance of his 
life ; and the charges for his children at school ; and the value 
of the meat and drink which his own family — and for a 
time that of Colonel Crawley too — consumed ; and though the 
poor wretch was utterly ruined by the transaction, his cliil- 
dren being flung on the streets, and himself driven into the 
Fleet Prison : yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen who 
live for nothing a year — and so it was this unlucky Haggles 
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was made the representative of Colonel Crawley's defective 
capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven to roguery and to 
min by great practitioners in Crawley's way? — how many 
great noblemen rob their petty tradesmen, condescend to 
swindle their poor retainers out of wretched httle sums, and 
cheat for a few shillings ? When we read that a noble noble- 
man has left for the Continent, or that another noble nobleman 
hae an execution in his house — and that one or other owes six 
or seven millions, the defeat seems glorious even, and we re- 
spect the victim m the vastness of his ruin. But who pities a 
poor barber who can't get his money for powdering the foot- 
men's heads ; or a poor carpenter who has ruined himself by 
fixing xrp ornaments and pavilions for my lady's dejeuner; 
or the poor devil of a tailor whom the steward patronises, 
and who has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get the 
Uveries ready, which my lord has done him the honour 
to bespeak? — ^When the great house tumbles down, these 
miserable wretches fall under it unnoticed: as they say in 
the old legends, before a man goes to the devil himself, he 
sends plenty of other souls thither. 

Bawdon and his wife generously gave their patronage 
to all such of Miss Crawley's tradesmen and purveyors as 
chose to serve them. Some were willing enough, especially 
the poor ones. It was wonderful to see the pertinacity with 
which the washerwoman from Tooting brought the cart every 
Saturday, and her bills week after week. Mr. Baggies himself 
had to supply the greengroceries. The bill for servants' porter 
at the Fortune of War pubUc-house is a curiosity in the 
chronicles of beer. Every servant also was owed the greater 
part of his wages, and thus kept up perforce an interest in 
the house. Nobody in fact was paid. Not the blacksmith 
who opened the lock ; nor the glazier who mended the pane ; 
nor the jobber who let the carriage ; nor the groom who drove 
it ; nor the butcher who provided the leg of mutton ; nor the 
coals which roasted it ; nor the cook who basted it ; nor the 
servants who ate it: and this I am given to understand is 
not unfrequently the way in which people live elegantly on 
nothing a-year. 
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beseech liim to remit the debt, and burn the acknowledgment. 
How could he ? He had lost just as much himself to Black- 
stone of the Hussars, and Count Punter of the Hanoverian 
Cavalry. Green might have any decent time ; but pay ? — of 
course he must pay ; to talk of burning I U*s was child's- 
play. 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the young fellows gath- 
ered round Mrs. Crawley — came from her parties with long 
faces, having dropped more or less money at her fatal card- 
tables. Her house began to have an unfortunate reputation. 
The old hands warned the less experienced of their danger. 
Colonel O'Dowd, of the — th regiment, one of those occupying 
in Paris, warned Lieutenant Spooney of that corps. A loud 
and violent fracas took place between the infantry-colonel and 
his lady, who were dining at the Cafe de Paris, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Crawley, who were also taking their meal there. 
The ladies engaged on both sides. Mrs. O'Dowd snapped her 
fingers in Mrs. Crawley's face, and called her husband ** no 
betther than a black-leg." Colonel Crawley challenged Colonel 
O'Dowd, C.B. The Commander-in-Chief hearing of the dis- 
pute sent for Colonel Crawley, who was getting ready the 
same pistols ** which he shot Captain Marker," and had such 
a conversation with him that no duel took place. If Rebecca 
had not gone on her knees to General Tufto, Crawley would 
have been sent back to England ; and he did not play, except 
with civilians, for some weeks after. 

But, in spite of Eawdon's undoubted skill and constant 
successes, it became evident to Rebecca, considering these 
things, that their position was but a precarious one, and that, 
even although they paid scarcely anybody, their little capital 
would end one day by dwindling into zero. ** Gambling," she 
would say, " dear, is good to help your income, but not as an 
income itself. Some day people may be tired of play, and 
then where are we ? " Rawdon acquiesced in the justice of 
her opinion ; and in truth he had remarked that after a few 
nights of his little suppers, &c., gentlemen xcerc tired of play 
with him, and, in spite of Rebecca's charms, did not present 
themselves very eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as then- life at Paris was, it was after 
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all only an idle dalliance and amiable trifling ; and Bebecca 
saw that she must push Bawdon's fortune in' their own 
country. She must get him a place or appointment at home 
or in the colonies ; and she determined to make a move upon 
England as soon as the way could be cleared for her. As a first 
step she had made Crawley sell out of the Guards, and go on 
half-pay. His function as aide-de-camp to General Tufto had 
ceased previously. Rebecca laughed in all companies at that 
officer, at his toupee (which he mounted on coming to Paris), 
at his waistband, at his false teeth, at his pretensions to be a 
lady-killer above all, and his absurd vanity in fancying every 
woman whom he came near was in love with him. It was to 
Mrs. Brent, the beetle-browed wife of Mr. Commissary Brent, 
to whom the General transferred his attentions now — his 
bouquets, his dinners at the restaurateurs', his opera-boxes, 
and his knicknacks. Poor Mrs. Tufto was no more happy 
than before, and had still to pass long evenings alone with her 
daughters, knowing that her General was gone off scented and 
curled to stand behind Mrs. Brent's chair at the play. Becky 
had a dozen admirers in his place to be sure ; and could cut 
her rival to pieces with her wit. But, as we have said, she 
was growing tired of this idle social Ufe: opera-boxes and 
restaurateur-dinners palled upon her : nosegays could not be 
laid by as a provision for future years : and she could not live 
upon knicknacks, laced handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She 
felt the frivolity of pleasure, and longed for more substantial 
benefits. 

At this juncture news arrived which was spread among the 
many creditors of the Colonel at Paris, and which caused them 
great satisfaction. Miss Crawley, the rich aunt from whom 
he expected his immense inheritance, was dying ; the Colonel 
must haste to her bedside. Mrs. Crawley and her child would 
remain behind until he came to reclaim them. He departed 
for Calais, and having reached that place in safety, it might 
have been supposed that he went to Dover ; but instead he 
took the diligence to Dunkirk, and thence travelled to Brussels, 
for which place he had a former predilection. The fact is, lie 
owed more money at London than at Paris ; and he preferred 
the quiet little Belgian city to either of the more noisy capitals. 
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Her aunt was dead. Mrs. Crawley ordered the most in- 
tense mourning for herself and little Eawdon. The Colonel 
was busy arranging the affairs of the inheritance. They could 
take the premier now, instead of the little entresol of the hotel 
which they occupied. Mrs. Crawley and the landlord had a 
consultation about the new hangings, an amicable wrangle 
about the carpets, and a final adjustment of everything except 
the bill. She went off in one of his carriages ; her French 
haime with her ; the child by her side; the admirable landlord 
and landlady smiling farewell to her from the gate. General 
Tufto was furious when he heard she was gone, and Mrs. Brent 
furious with him for being furious ; Lieutenant Spooney was 
cut to the heart ; and the landlord got ready his best apart- 
ments previous to the return of the fascinating little woman 
and her husband. He scrred the trunks which she left in his 
charge with the greatest care. They had been especially recom- 
mended to him by Madame Crawley. They were not, however, 
found to be particularly valuable, when opened some time after. 

But before she went to join her husband in the Belgic 
capital, Mrs. Crawley made an expedition mto England, leav- 
ing behind her her little son upon the Continent, under the 
care of her French maid. 

The parting between Rebecca and the little Bawdon did 
not cause either party much pain. She had not, to say truth, 
seen much of the young gentleman since his birth. After the 
amiable fashion of French mothers, she had placed him oat at 
nurse in a village in the neighbourhood of Paris, where little 
Bawdon passed the first months of his life, not unhappily, with 
a numerous family of foster-brothers in wooden shoes. His 
father would ride over many a time to see him here, and the 
elder Bawdon's paternal heart glowed to see him rosy and 
dirty, shouting lustily, and happy in the making of mud-pies 
under the superintendence of the gardener's wife, his nurse. 

Bebecca did not care much to go and see the son and heir. 
Once he spoiled a new dove-coloured pelisse of hers. He pre- 
ferred his nurse's caresses to his mamma's, and when finally 
he quitted that jolly nurse and almost parent, he cried loudly 
for hours. He was only consoled by his mother's promise that 
he should return to his nurse the next day ; indeed the nurse 
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branccs to Lady Jane (of whose goodness all the world in- 
formed her), she hoiked that one day she might be allowed to 
l)resent her little boy to his uncle and aunt, and begged to 
bespeak for him their good-will and protection. 

Pitt Crawley received this communication very graciously 
— more graciously than Miss Crawley had received some of 
Rebecca's previous comi>o8itions in llawdon's handwriting; 
and as for Lady Jane, she was so charmed with the letter^ 
that she expected her husband would instantly divide his 
aunt's legacy into two equal portions, and send oflf one-half 
to his brother at Paris. 

To her Ladyship's surprise, however, Pitt declined to 
accommodate his brother with a cheque for thirty thousand 
ix)unds. But he made Itawdon a handsome offer of his hand 
whenever the latter should come to England and choose to 
take it ; and, thanking Mrs. Crawley for her good opinion of 
himself and Lady Jane, he gi'aciously i)ronounced his willing- 
ness to take any opportunity to serve her little boy. 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about between 
the brothers. When Piebecca came to town Pitt and his wife 
were not in London. Many a time she drove by the ohl door 
in Park Lane to see whether they had ttaken possession of Miss 
Crawley's house there. But the new family did not make its 
appearance; it was only tlu'ough Haggles that she heard of 
their mov(jments — how Miss Crawley's domestics had been 
dismissed with decent gratuities, and how ilr. Pitt had only 
once made his appearance in Ijondon, when he 8toi)i)ed for 
a few days at the house, did business with his lawyers there, 
and sold off all Miss Crawlev's French novels to a book- 
seller out of Bond Street. Becky had reasons of her own 
which caused her to long for the arrival of her new relation. 
" When Lady Jane comes," thouglit slie, " she shall be my 
sponsor in London society ; and as for the women ! bah ! the 
women will ask me when thev find the men want to see me." 

An article as necessary to a lady in this position as her 
brougham or her bouquet, is her companion. I have always 
admired the wav in which the tender creatures, who cannot 
exist without sympathy, like an excecdingl}' i)lain friend of 
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their own sex from whom they are almost inseparable. The 
sight of that inevitable woman in her faded gown seated behind 
her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupying the back seat of 
the barouche, is always a wholesome and moral one to me, as 
jolly a reminder as that of the Death's-head which figured 
in the repasts of Egyptian hons vivants, a strange sardonic 
memorial of Vanity Fair. What ? — even battered, brazen, 
beautiful, conscienceless, heartless Mrs. Firebrace, whose 
father died of her shame : even lovely, daring Mrs. Mantrap, 
who will ride at any fence which any man in England will 
take, and who drives her greys in the Park, wliile her mother 
keeps a huckster's stall in Bath still ; — even those who are so 
bold, one might fancy they could face anything dare not face 
the world without a female friend. They must have somebody 
to cling to, the affectionate creatures ! And you will hardly 
Bee them in any public place without a shabby companion in 
a dyed silk, sitting somewhere in the shade close behind them. 

** Eawdon," said Becky, very late one night, as a party of 
gentlemen were seated round her crackling drawing-room fire 
(for the men came to her house to finish the night ; and she 
had ice and coffee for them, the best in London) : "I must 
have a sheep-dog." 

"A what?" said Kawdon, looking up from an ecartc 
table. 

** A sheep-dog ! " said young Lord Southdown. ** My dear 
Mrs. Crawley, what a fancy ! Why not have a Danish dog ? 
I know of one as big as a camel-leopard, by Jove. It would 
almost pull your brougham. Or a Persian greyhound, eh ? 
(I propose, if you please) ; or a little pug that would go 
into one of Lord Steyne's snuff-boxes ? There's a man at 
Bayswater got one with such a nose that you might, — I mark 
the king and play, — that you might hang your hat on it." 

" I mark the trick," Kawdon gravely said. He attended 
to his game commonly, and didn't much meddle with the 
conversation except when it was about horses and betting. 

" Wliat can you want with a shepherd's dog ? " the lively 
little Southdown continued. 

" I mean a moral shepherd's dog," said Becky, laughing, 
and looking up at Lord Steyno. 
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** What the dcvirs that ? " said liis Lordship. 

** A dog to keep the wolves off me," Eebecea continued. 
" A companion." 

"Dear Httle innocent lamb, you want one," Baid the 
Marquis ; and his jaw thrust out, and he l)e«^jui to grin 
hideously, his little eyes leering towards Ilebecca. 

The great Lord of Steyne was standing by the fire sip^nng 
coffee. The fire crackled and blazed pleasantly. There was 
a score of candles sparkling round the mantlepiece, in all sorts 
of quaint sconces, of gilt and bronze and porcelain. They 
lighted up llebecca's figure to admii'ation, as she sate on a 
sofa covered with a i)attern of gaudy flowers. She was in a 
pink dress, tliat looked jis fi'esh as a rose : her dazzling white 
arms and shoulders were half-covered with a thin hazy scarf 
through which tliey sparkled ; her hair hung in curls round 
her neck ; one of her little feet jjeeped out from the fresh crisp 
folds of the silk : tlie prettiest little foot in the prettiest little 
sandal in the finest silk stocking in the world. 

The candles lighted up Lord Steyne's shiiung bald head, 
which was fringed witli red hair. He had thick bushy eye- 
brows, with little twinkling bloodshot eyes, surrounded by a 
thousand wrinkles. His jaw was imderhung, and when he 
laughed, two white buck-teeth protruded tliemselves and 
glistened savagely in the midst of tlie grin. H(! had bi*en 
dining with royal jiersonages, and wore his gart(;r and ribbon. 
A short man was his Lordship, broad-chested, and bow-legged, 
but proud of the fineness of his foot and anlde, and always 
caressing his garter-knee 

" And so the Shepherd is not enough," said he, *' to de- 
fend his lambkin ? " 

" The Shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going 
to his clubs," answered Becky, laughing. 

" *Gad, what a debauched Corydon ! " said my Lord — 
" what a mouth for a pipe ! " 

" I take your three to two," here said Rawdon, at the card- 
tabli* 

"Hark at Melibceus," snarled the noble ^farquis ; "he's 
pastorally occupied too : he's shearing a Southdown. Wliat 
an innocent mutton, hey ? Damme, what a snowy fleece ! " 
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Bebecca's eyes shot out gleams of scornful humour, ** My 
Lord," she said, "you are a knight of the Order." He had 
the collar round his neck, indeed — a gift of the restored 
Princes of Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early Ufe had been notorious for his daring 
and his success at play. He had sat up two days and two 
nights with Mr. Fox at hazard. He had won money of the 
most august personages of the realm : he had won his mar- 
quisate, it was said, at the gaming table ; but he did not like 
an allusion to those hygon^ fredaines. Kebecca saw the scowl 
gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and went and took his coffee 
cup out of his hand with a little curtsey. " Yes," she said, 
** I must get a watchdog. But he wont bark at youJ' And, 
going into the other drawing-room, she sate down to the piano, 
and began to sing little French songs in such a charming, 
thrilling voice, that the mollified nobleman speedily followed 
her into that chamber, and might be seen nodding his head 
and bowing time over her. 

Bawdon and his friend meanwhile played ecarte until they 
had enough. The Colonel won ; but, say that he won ever 
so much and often, nights like these, which occui-red many 
times in the week — his wife having all the talk and all the 
admiration, and he sitting silent without the circle, not com- 
prehending a word of the jokes, the allusions, the mystical 
language within — must have been rather wearisome to the ex- 
dragoon. 

"How is Mrs. Crawley's husband?" Lord Steyne used to 
say to him by way of a good-day when they met : and indeed 
that was now his avocation in life. He was Colonel Crawley 
no more. He was Mrs. Crawley's husband. 

About the Uttle Bawdon, if nothing has been said all this 
while, it is because he is hidden upstairs in a garret some- 
where, or has crawled below into the kitchen for companionship. 
His mother scarcely ever took notice of him. He passed the 
days with his French honnc as long as that domestic remained 
in Mr. Crawley's family, and when the Frenchwoman went 
away, the little fellow, howling in the loneliness of the night. 
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liini in indefjitigahl*; gamhols. The room was a low room, 
and oficf:, when the child was not live years old, his father, 
ulio was toH>-ing him wildly up in liis arms, hit the poor little 
eh;fp'H skull so vi(driitly against the ceiling that he almost 
dropped th«- ehild, so t'-rritied was he at the *li>aster. 

liaivdon minor had made up his face for a tremendous 
howl— the se\erity of the Uow indeed authorised that in- 
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dolgence; but just as he was going to begin, the father 
interposed. 

" For God's sake, Rawdy, don't wake mamma," he cried. 
And the child, looking in a very hard and piteous way at liih 
father, bit his lips, clenched his hands, and didn't cry a l)it. 
Bawdon told that story at the clubs, at the mess, to every- 
l)ody in town. " By Gad, sir," he explained to the public in 
general, " what a good plucked one that boy of mine is — what 
a tnmip he is ! I half sent his head through the ceiling, by 
Gad, and he wouldn't cry for fear of disturbing his mother." 

Sometimes— once or twice in a week — that lady visited 
the upper regions in which the child lived. She came like a 
vivified figure out of the Magasin des Modes — blandly smiling 
in the most beautiful new clothes and little gloves and boots. 
Wonderful scarfs, laces, and jewels glittered about her. She 
had always a new bonnet on : and flowers bloomed perpetually 
in it: or else magnificent curling ostrich feathers, soft and 
snowy as camellias. She nodded twice or thrice patronisingly 
to the Uttle boy, who looked up from his dinner or from the 
pictures of soldiers he was painting. When she left the room, 
an odour of rose, or some other magical fragrance, lingered 
about the nui'sery. She was an unearthly being in his eyes, 
superior to his father — to all the world : to be worshipped 
and admired at a distance. To drive with that lady in the 
carriage was an awful rite : he sate up in the back seat, and 
did not dare to speak : he gazed with all his eyes at the 
beautifully dressed princess opposite to him. Gentlemen on 
splendid prancing horses came up, and smiled and talked with 
her. How her eyes beamed upon all of them ! Her hand 
used to quiver and wave gracefully as they passed. When he 
went out with her he had his new red dress on. His old 
brown boUand was good enough when he stayed at home. 
Sometimes, when she was away, and Dolly his maid was 
making his bed, he came into his mother's room. It was as 
the abode of a fairy to him — a mystic chamber of splendour 
and deUghts. There in the wardrobe hung those wonderful 
robes — pink and blue, and many-tinted. There was the 
jewel-case, silver-clasped : and the wondi'ous bronze hand on 
the dressing table, glistening all over with a hundred rings. 

VOL. u. E 
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Tr." :-: T:aA :?:*• rrr.rVi!-::!?!.^-;, th/i: rnir^-y:!': of art. ir. -rLich L*- 
(•.i,\A ::.'X ''f:K \Xr. o'xti worid^r:.;:' h^a/i. ar.i ::.-: rrr ration of 
iK.iiv •\p.'hhTVj ^M^VjK^I, arid a.^ If :ip iri th- CriiL'i;: . j lamping 
ari i p-4r.:in;;: uh«: pillo**-! of thf: U-d. Oh. tho^: p-yjr k.\-riy littlt 
\t>hXii'^irM W)}' ! Mother L-. the narri*: rV-r ^zo-i ;:: :h^ lij.'S and 
h*:art-. of liltle children ; and here '»a-: or:e v;h'j '^a.-- ^orThip- 
pi:i:f a -.tone ! 

No'v lUxdon Cra'xley, rascal a.r th-r Colonel 'va^, had 
frertftin rnanly tendencie-, of aff»:<;:ion in h:> hvait, ai. i could 
love a child and a woman --.tilL For lia'^^do:^ minor he had a 
great ?:^;cret tendeme-i-s then, which did i.o: escape KeW-ca, 
thorj<rh :-he did not talk alyjut it to her h;;-i;a!;d. It did not 
annov her : she was t^xi fr^^Kxl-natured. It oniv increasel her 
«j/:om for him. He felt :-omehow arham^.d of thi.^ patei-nal 
ft^>ftne-.=!, and hid it from his wife — only indul'jing in it when 
alone with the Ix^y 

He lined to take liim out of momin^;^, v.heri they would go 
if) the -stable.-: to^^'ether and to the Park. Little Lord South- 
down, the he-it-natured of men, who would make you a i»re5ent 
of the hat from liLs head, and who-e main o^.cupation in life 
was to liuy knicknacks that lie mi;;lit give theni away after- 
ward-:, iKjught tlie little chap a pony not much higg«.-r than a 
large rat, the donor said, and on this little hlack Shetland 
pigruy young Kawdon's great father was plea--d to mount the 
UiV, and to walk hy hi.-: side in the Park. It plea-ed him to 
«ee his old quarters, and hi.s old fellow -guard.-ni'.n at Knights- 
hridge ; he had lK:gun to think of his hachelorhood with 
H/imething like regret- The old trooijers wert* glad to recognise 
their ancient officer, and damlle the little Colonel. Colonel 
Crawley found dining at mess and with his lirother-oflScers 
very pleaHant. "Hang it, I ain't clever enoui^h for her — I 
know it. She won't miss me,'' he used to sav : and he was 
right, his wife did not miss him. 

lictiecca was fond of her husband. She was always per- 
fectly good-humoured and kind to him. Sht- did not even 
«liow her scorn much for him ; perhaps slu* liked him the 
lK:tter for being a fool. He was her upper servant and maitn' 
fVhotrl, He went on her errands : obeved her orders without 

c 

question : drove in the carriage in the ring v ith her without 
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repining; took her to the Opera-box; solaced himself at his club 
(luring the performance, and came punctually back to fetch her 
when due. He would have liked her to be a little fonder of the 
l)oy : but even to that he reconciled himself. " Hang it, you 
know, she's so clever," he said, " and I'm not literary and that, 
you know." For, as we have said before, it requires no great 
wisdom to be able to win at cards and bilhards, and Eawdon 
made no pretensions to any other sort of skill. 

When the companion came, his domestic duties became 
very light. HLs wife encouraged him to dine abroad : she 
would let him off duty at the Opera. "Don't stay and stupefy 
yomrself at home to-night, my dear,'* she would say. " Some 
men are coming who will only bore you. I would not ask 
them, but you know it's for your good, and now I have a 
sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be alone." 

" A sheep-dog — a companion ! Becky Sharp with a com- 
panion ! Isn't it good fun ? " thougiit Mrs. Crawley to her- 
self. The notion tickled hugely her sense of humour. 

One Sunday morning, as Eawdon Crawley, his little son, 
and the^ny were taking their accustomed walk in the Park, 
they i)assed by an old acquaintance of the Colonel's, Corporal 
Clink, of the regiment, who was in conversation w^ith a friend, 
an old gentleman, who held a boy in his arms about the 
age of little Rawdon. This other youngster had seized hold 
of the Waterloo medal which the Corporal wore, and was 
examining it with deUght. 

" Good morning, your honour," said Clink, in reply to the 
" How do. Clink ? " of the Colonel. " This 'ere young gentle- 
man is about the young Colonel's age, sir," continued the 
Corporal. 

" His father was a Waterloo man, too," said the old gen- 
tleman, who carried the boy. ** Wasn't he, Georgy ? " 

" Yes," said Georgy. He and the little chap on the pony 
were looking at each other with all their might — solemnly 
scanning each other as children do. 

" In a line regiment," Clink said, with a patronising air. 

"He was a Captain in the — th regiment," said the old 
gentleman rather pompously. " Captain George Osborne, sir 
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CHAPTER III. 

FAMILY IN A VERY SMALL WAY. 

- . E must suppose little George 

Osborne lias ridden from 
Knightabrirtge towfirds Ful- 
ham, aud wll stop aiid 
make inquiries at that vil- 
lage regarding some friends 
whom we have left there. 
How is Mrs. Amelia after 
the storm of Waterloo ? 
Is she living and thriving ? 
What has come of Major 
Dobbin, whose cab was al- 
ways hankering about her 
premieea ? and is there any news of the Collector of Boggley 
Wollah ? The facts concerning the latter are briefly these. 

Our worthy fet friend Joseph Sedley returned to India not 
long after bis escape from Brussels. Either his furlough was 
up, or he dreaded to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo flight. 
However it might be, he went back to his duties in Bengal 
very soon after Napoleon had taken up his residence at St. 
Helena, where Jos saw the ex-Emperor. To hear Mr, Sedley 
talk on hoard ship you would have supposed that it was not 
the first time he and the Corsican had met, and that the civi- 
lian had bearded the French General at Mount St. John. He 
had a thousand anecdotes about the famous battles ; he knew 
the position of every regiment, and the loss which each had 
iucnrred. He did not deny that he had been concerned in 
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Tindertaker, the great carpenter and builder, the parish clerk, 
who was allowed to come stealthily, and Mr. Clapp, our old 
acquaintance,) respected the old gentleman. " I was better 
off once, sir," he did not fail to tell everybody who ** used the 
room." ** My son, sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of 
Eamgunge in the Presidency of Bengal, and touching his 
four thousand rupees per mensem. My daughter might be a 
Colonel's lady if she liked. I might draw upon my son, the 
first magistrate, sir, for two thousand pounds to-morrow, and 
Alexander would cash my bill, down sir, down on the counter, 
sir. But the Sedleys were always a proud family." You and 
I, my dear reader, may drop into this condition one day : for 
have not many of our friends attained it ? Our luck may fail : 
our powers forsake us : our place on the boards be taken by 
better and younger mimes — the chance of hfe roll away and 
leave us shattered and stranded. Then men will walk across 
the road when they meet you— or, worse still, hold you out a 
couple of fingers and patronise you in a pitying way — then 
you will know, as soon as your back is turned, that your friend 
begins with a ** Poor devil, what imprudences he has com- 
mitted, what chances thai chap has thrown away ! " Well, 
well — a carriage and three thousand a-year is not the simimit 
of the reward nor the end of God's judgment of men. If 
quacks prosper as often as they go to the wall — if zanies suc- 
ceed and knaves arrive at fortune, and, vice versa, sharing ill- 
luck and prosperity for all the world like the ablest and most 
honest amongst us — I say, brother, the gifts and pleasures of 
Vanity Fair cannot be held of any great account, and that 
it is probable .... but we are wandering out of the 
domain of the story. 

Had Mrs. Sedley been a woman of energy, she would have 
exerted it after her husband's ruin, and, occupying a large 
house, would have taken in boarders. The broken Sedley 
would have* acted well as the boarding-house landlady's hus- 
band; the Munoz of private Ufe; the titulai* lord and master: 
the carver, house-steward, and humble husband of the occupier 
of the dingy throne. I have seen men of good brains and 
breeding, and of good hopes and vigour once, who feasted 
squires and kept hunters in their youth, meekly cutting up 
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his father had been a famous soldier, and introduced him to 
many sergeants and others with Waterloo medals on their 
breasts, to whom the old grandfather pompously presented 
the child as the son of Captain Osborne of the — th, who died 
gloriously on the glorious eighteenth. He has been known to 
treat some of these non-commissioned gentlemen to a glass of 
porter, and, indeed, in their first Sunday walks was disposed 
to spoil little Georgy, sadly gorging the boy with apples and 
parliament, to the detriment of his health — until Amelia de- 
clared that George should never go out with his grandjiapa, 
unless the latter promised solemnly, and on his honour, not 
to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or stall produce whatever. 

Between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter there was a soi-t of 
coolness about this boy, and a secret jealousy — for one evening 
in George's very early days, Amelia, who had been seated at 
work in their Uttle parlour scarcely remarking that the old 
lady had quitted the room, ran upstairs instinctively to the 
nursery at the cries of the child, who had been asleep until 
that moment — and there found Mrs. Sedley in the act of 
surreptitiously administering Daflfy's EUxir to the infant. 
Anftlia, the gentlest and sweetest of every-day mortals, when 
she found this meddling with her maternal authority, thrilled 
and trembled all over with anger. Her cheeks, ordinarily 
pale, now flushed up, until they were as red as they used to 
be when she was a child of twelve years old. She seized the 
baby out of her mother's arms, and then grasped at the bottle, 
leaving the old lady gaping at her, furious, and holding the 
guilty teilMqp(g[)n. 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fireplace. "I 
will not have baby poisoned, mamma," ci'ied Emmy, rocking 
the infant about violently with both her arms round him, and 
turning with flashing eyes at her mother. 

" Poisoned, Amelia ! '* said the old lady ; " this language 
to me ? " • 

"He shall not have any medicine but that which Mr. 
Pestler sends for him. He told me that Daffy's Elixir was 
poison." 

" Very good : you think I'm a murderess then," replied 
Mrs. Sedley- " This is the language you use to your mother. 
VOL. n. p 
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that I might live long in the land, and to be useful, and not 
to mope all day in my room and act the fine lady — says Tm 
a murderess. Ah, Mrs. Osborne ! may you, never nourish a 
viper in your bosom, that's my prayer." > 

*• Mamma, mamma ! '* cried the bewildered girl : and the 
child in her arms set up a frantic chorus of shouts. 

"A murderess, indeed! Go down on your knees and pray 
to God to cleanse your wicked ungrateful heart, Amelia, and 
may He forgive you as I do ; '* and Mrs. Sedley tossed out of 
the room, hissing out the word poison, once more, and so 
ending her charitable benediction. 

Till the termination of her natural life, this breach between 
Mrs. Sedley and her daughter was never thoroughly mended. 
The quarrel gave the elder lady numberless advantages which 
she did not fail to turn to account with female ingenuity and 
l^rseverance. For instance, she scarcely spoke to Amelia for 
manv weeks afterwards. She warned the domestics not to 
touch the child, as Mrs. Osborne might be offended. She 
asked her daughter to see and satisfy herself that there was 
no poison prepared in the little daily messes that were con- 
cocttjd for Georgy. When neighbours asked after the boy's 
health, she referred them pointedly to Mrs. Osborne. She 
never ventured to ask w^hether the baby was well or not. iS7/6' 
irould not touch the child although he was her grandson, and 
own precious darhng, for she was not used to children, and 
might kill it. And whenever Mr. Pestler came upon his heal- 
ing inquisition, she received the Doctor with such a sarcastic 
and'seomfi^ demeanour, as made the surgeon declare that 
not Lady -Thistlewood herself, whom he had the honour of 
attending professionally, could give herself greater airs than 
old Mrs. Sedley, from whom he never took a fee. And very 
likely Emmy was jealous too, upon her own part, as what 
mother is not, of those w^ho would manage her children for 
lier, or become candidates for the first place in their affections? 
It is certain that when anybody nm'sed the cliild, she was 
uneasy, and that she would no more allow Mrs. Clapp or the 
domestic to dress or tend him, than she would have let them 
wash her husband's miniature which hung up over her little 
bed : — the same little bed from which the poor gh*l had gone 
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to his ; and to which she retired now f^ many long, silent^ 
tearful, hut happy years. 

In this room was all Amelia's heart and treasm'e. Here 
it was that she tended her boy, and watched him through the 
many ills of childhood, with a constant passion of love. The 
elder George returned in him somehow, only improved, and 
as if come back from heaven. In a hun(b'ed little tones, looks, 
and movements, the child was so like his father, that the 
widow's heart thrilled as she held him to it; and he would 
often ask the cause of her tears. It was because of his like- 
ness to his father, she did not scruple to tell him. She talked 
constantly to him about this dead father, and spoke of her 
love for George to the innocent and wondering child ; much 
more than she ever had done to George himself, or to any 
confidante of her youth. To her parents she never talked 
about this matter ; shrinking from baring her heart to them. 
Little George very likely could understand no better than 
they; but into his ears she poured her sentimental secrets 
unreservedly, and into his only. The very joy of this woman 
was a sort of grief, or so tender, at least, that its expression 
was tears. Her sensibilities were so weak and tremulous, 
that perhaps they ought not to be talked about in a book. I 
was told by Dr. Pestler (now a most tiourishing lady's phy- 
sician, with a sumptuous dark green carriage, a prospect of 
Bi)eedy knighthood, and a house in Manchester Square), that 
her gi-ief at weaning the child was a sight that would have 
unmanned a Herod. He was very soft-hearted many years 
ago, and his wife was mortally jealous of Mrs. Amelia, then 
and long afterwards. 

Perhaps the Doctor's lady had good reason for her jealousy : 
most women shared it, of those who formed the small circle 
of Amelia's acquaintance, and were quite angry at the enthu- 
siasm with which the other sex regarded her. For almost all 
UKin wlio came near her loved hur; though no doubt thev 
would be at a loss to tell you why. She was not brilliant, 
nor witty, nor wise over much, nor extraordinarily handsome. 
But wherever she went she touched and charmed evt-rv one of 
the male sex, as invariably as she awakened the scorn ami 
incredulity of her own sisterhood. I think it was her weak- 
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«8 which was her princip&l charm : — a kind of sweet sub- 
ission and softness, which seemed to appeal to each man 
le met for his sympathy and protection. We have seen how 

the regiment, though she spoke but to few of George's 
imrades there, all the swords of the young fellows at the 
ess-table would have leapt from their scabbards to fight 
•und her ; and so it was in the little narrow lodging-house 
id circle at Fulham, she interested and pleased everybody. 

she had been Mrs. Mango herself, of the great house of 
ango. Plantain, and Co., Crutched Friars, and the magnifi- 
nt proprietress of the Pineries, Fulham, who gave summer 
jeuners frequented by Dukes and Earls, and drove about the 
trish with magnificent yellow liveries and bay horses, such 

the royal stables at Kensington themselves could not turn 
it — I say, had she been Mrs. Mango herself, or her son's 
Ife, Lady Mary Mango (daughter of the Earl of Castlemouldy, 
lio condescended to marry the head of the firm), the trades- 
en of the neighbourhood could not pay her more honour 
an they invariably showed to the gentle young widow, when 
le passed by their doors, or made her humble purchases at 
eir shops. 

Thus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the medical man, but 
r. Linton the young assistant, who doctored the servant- 
aids and small tradesmen, and might be seen any day read- 
g the Times in the surgery, who openly declared himself the 
ive of Mrs. Osborne. He was a personable yoimg gentleman, 
ore welcome at Mrs. Sedley's lodgings than his principal ; 
id if an3iihing went wrong with Georgy, he would drop in 
ice or thrice in the day, to see the little chap, and without 
much as the thought of a fee. He would abstract lozenges, 
marinds, and other produce from the surgery-drawers for 
tie Georgy's benefit, and compoimded draughts and mixtures 
r him of miraculous sweetness, so that it was quite a pleasure 
the child to be ailing. He and Pestler, his chief, sate up 
o whole nights by the boy in that momentous and awful 
lek when Georgy had the measles ; and when you would 
ve thought, from the mother's terror, that there had never 
3n measles in the world before. Would they have done 
much for other people ? Did they sit up for the folks at 
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the Pineries, when Ralph Pla^agenet, and Gwendoline, and 
Guinever Mango hml the salne juvenile complaint? Did 
they sit up for little Mary Clapp, the landlord's daughter, who * 
actually caught the disease of little Georgy ? Truth compels 
one to say, no. They slept quite undisturhed, at least as far 
as she was concerned — pronounoei^ hers to he a slight case, 
which would almost cure itself, sent her in a draught or two, 
and threw in bark when the child rallied, .with perfect indiffer- 
ence, and just for form's sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevalier opposite, who 
gave lessons in his native tongue at various schools in the 
neighbourhood, and who might be heard in his apartment of 
nights playing tremulous old gavottes and minuets, on a 
wheezy old fiddle. Whenever this powdered and courteous 
old man, who never missed a Sunday at the convent ohjipel at 
Hammersmith, and who was in all respects, thoughts, conduct, 
and bearing, utterly imlike the bearded savages of his nation, 
who curse perfidious Albion, and scowl at you from ov^r their 
cigars, in the Quadrant arcades at the present day — whenever 
the old Chevalier de Talonrouge spoke of Mistress Osborne, he 
would first finish his pinch of snuflf, flick away the remaining 
particles of dust with a gi-aceful wave of his hand, gather up 
his fingers again into a bunch, and, bringing them up to his 
mouth, blow them open with a kiss, exclaiming. Ah ! la tlinne 
aratiire ! He vowed and protested that when Amelia walked 
in the Brompton Lanes flowers grew in profusion under her 
feet. He call(;d little Georgy Cupid, and asked him news of 
Venus, his mannna ; and told the astonished Betty Flanagan 
that she was one of the Graces, and the fif\'Ourite attendant 
of the Rc.itu' den A monrs. 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily gained and 
uncrmsc'ious popularity. Did not Mr. Binny, the mild and 
genteel curate of the district chapel, which the family attended, 
call assiduously upon the widow, dandle the little boy on his 
knee, and offer to teach him Latin, to the anger of the elderly 
virgin, his sister, who kept house for him ? ** There is nothuig 
in her, Beilby," the latter lady would say. " When she comes 
to tea here she does not speak a word during the whole even- 
ing. She is but a poor lackadaisical creature, and it is my 
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belief has no heart at all. It is only her pretty face which all 
you gentlemeu admire so. Miss Grits, who has five thousand 
pounds, and expectations besides, has twice aa much character, 
and IB a thousand times more agreeable to ini/ taste ; and if she 
were good-looking I know that you would think her perfection," 
Vary likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent. It is 
the pretty face which creates sympathy in the hearts of men, 
those wicked ri^ues. A woman may possess the wisdom and 




chaatity of Mmerva and we give no heed to her if she has a 
plain faca What folly will not a pair of bright cj es make 
pardonable ? What dulness may not red lips and sweet ac- 
cents render pleasant? And so with their usual sense of 
justice tadies argue that because a ^oman is handsome, 
therefore she is a fool Oh ladies ladies ' there are some of 
you who are neither handsome nor wise 

These are but trivial mcidents to recount m the life of our 
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heroine. Her tale does not deal in wonders, as the gentle 
reader has already no doubt perceived ; and if a journal had 
been kept of her proceedings during the seven years after the 
bu'tli of her son, there would have been found few incidents 
more remarkable in it than that of the measles, recorded in 
the foregoing page. Yes, one day, and greatly to her wonder, 
the Reverend Mr. Binny, just mentioned, asked her to change 
her name of Osborne for his own ; when, with deep blushes, 
and tears in her eyes and voice, she thanked him for his 
regard for her, expressed gratitude for his attentions to her 
and to her poor little boy, but said that she never, never could d 
think of any but — but the husband whom she had lost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, and the eighteenth of June, 
the days of marriage and widowhood, she kept her room 
entirely, consecrating them (and we do not know how many 
hours of solitary night-thought, her little boy sleeping in his 
crib by her bed-side) to the memory of that departed friend. 
During the day she was more active. She had to teach George 
to read and to write, and a little to draw. She read books, in 
order that she might tell him stories from them. As his eyes 
opened, and his mind expandcnl, under the influence of the 
outward nature round about him, she taught the child, to the 
best of her humble power, to acknowledge the Maker of all ; 
and every night and every morning he and she — (in that awful 
and touching communion which I thmk must bring a thrill to 
the heart of overy man who witnesses or who remembers it) — 
the mother and the little boy — prayed to Our Father together, 
the mother pleading with all her gentle heart, the child lisping 
after her as she spoke. And each time they prayed to Goil 
to bless dear papa, as if he were alive and in the room with them. 

To wash and dress this young gentleman — to take him for 
a run of the mornings, before breakfas^t, and the retreat of 
gi'andpapa for ** business " — to make for him the most won- 
derful and ingenious dresses, for which end -the thrifty widow 
cut up and altered every available little bit of finery wliich 
she possessed out of her wardrobe during her marriage — for 
Mrs. Osborne herself (greatly to her mother's vexation, who 
preferred fine clothes, especially since her misfortunes) always 
wore a black gown, and a straw bonnet with a black ribbon — 
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occupied her many hours of the day. Others she had to spare, 
at the service of her mother and her old father. She had 
taken the pains to Ieai*n, and used to play cribbage with this 
gentleman on the nights when he did not go to his club. She 
sang for him when he was so minded, and it was a good sign, 
for he invariably fell into a comfortable sleep during the 
music. She wrote out his numerous memorials, letters, pro- 
spectuses, and projects. It was in her handwriting that most 
of the old gentleman*s former acquaintances were informed 
that he had become an agent for the Black Diamond and 
^.1 Anti-Cinder Coal Company, and could supply his friends and 
the pubhc with the best coals at — 8. per chaldron. AD he 
did was to sign the cii'culars with his flourish and signature, 
and direct them in a shaky, clerk-like hand. One of these 
papers was sent to Major Dobbin, — Regt., care of Messrs. 
Cox and Grieenwood ; but the Major being in Madras at the 
time, had no particular call for coals. He knew, though, the 
hand which had written the prospectus. Good God ! what 
would he not have given to hold it in his own ! A second 
prospectus came out, informing the Major that J. Sedley and 
Company, having established agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, 
and St. Mary's, were enabled to oflfer to then- friends and the 
pubUc generally, the finest and most celebrated growths of 
lK)rt8, sherries, and claret wines at reasonable prices, and 
under extraordinary advantages. Acting upon this hint, Dob- 
bin furiously canvassed the governor, the commander-in-chief, 
the judges, the regiments, and everybody whom he knew in 
the Presidency, and sent home to Sedley and Co. orders for 
wine which perfectly astonished Mr. Sedley and Mr. Clapp, 
who was the Co. in the business. But no more orders came 
after that first burst of good fortune, on which poor old Sedley 
was about to build a house in the City, a regiment of clerks, a 
dock to himself, and correspondents all over the world. The 
old gentleman's former taste in wine had gone : the curses of 
the mess-room assailed Major Dobbin for the vile drinks he 
had been the means of introducing there; and he bought back 
a great quantity of the wine, and sold it at public outcry, at 
an enormous loss to himself. As for Jos, who was by this 
time promoted to a seat at the Eevenue Board at Calcutta, he 
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was wild with rage when the post brought him out a bundle 
of these Bacchanalian prospectuses, with a private note from 
his father, telling Jos that his senior counted ui>on him in 
this enterprise, and had consigned a quantity of select wines 
to him, as per invoice, drawing bills upon him for the amount 
of the same. Jos, who would no more have it supposed that 
his father, Jos Sedley's father, of the Board of Revenue, was 
a wine merchant asking for orders, than that he was Jack 
Ketch, refused the bills with scorn, wrote back contumeliously 
to the old gentleman, bidding him to mind his own affairs ; 
and the protested paper coming back, Sedley and Co. had to 
take it up, with the profits which they had made out of the 
Madras venture, and with a little portion of Emmy's savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty poimds a-year, there had been 
five hundred pounds, as her husband's executor stated, left in 
the agents' hands at the time of Osborne's demise, which sum, 
as George's guardian, Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 per 
cent, in an Indian house of agency. Mr. Sedley, who thought 
the Major had some roguish intentions of his own about the 
money, was strongly against this plan ; and he went to the 
agents to protest personally against the employment of the 
money in question, when he learned, to his surprise, that 
there had been no such sum in their hands, that all the late 
Captain's assets did not amount to a hundred pounds, and 
that the five hundred pounds in question must l)c a separate 
sum, of which Major Dobbin knew the particulars. More 
than ever convinced that there was some roguery, old Sedley 
pursued the Major. As his daughter's nearest friend, he de- 
manded with a high hand, a statement of the lat^ Captain's 
accounts. Dobbin's stammering, blushing, and awkwardness 
added to the other's convictions that he had a rogue to deal 
with; and in a majestic tone he told that officer a piece of his 
mind, as he called it, simply stating his belief that the Major 
was unlawfully detaining his late son-in-law's monev. 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not 
been so old and so bix)ken, a quanel nu<j;ht have ensued be- 
tween them at the Slaughters' Coffee-house, in a l)ox of which 
place of entertainment the <]jentlenien had their coUoquv- 
'*Come upstaii-s, sii-," lisped out the [Major. *'l insist on your 
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coming up the stairs, and I will show which is the injured 
party, poor George or I ; " and, dragging the old gentleman 
up to his bedroom, he produced from his desk Osborne's ac- 
counts, and a bundle of I U's which the latter had given, 
who, to do him justice, was always ready to give an I U. 
" He paid his bills in England," Dobbin added, " but he had 
not a hundred pounds in the world when he fell. I and 
one or two of his brother-officers made up the little sum, 
which was all that we could spare, and you dare tell us that 
we are trying to cheat the widow and the orphan." Sedley 
was very contrite and humbled, though the fact is, that 
William Dobbin had told a great falsehood to the old gentle- 
man ; having himself given every shilling of the money, having 
buried his friend, and paid all the fees and charges incident 
upon the calamity and removal of poor Amelia. 

About these expenses old Osborne had never given himself 
any trouble to think, nor any other relative of Amelia, nor 
Amelia herself, indeed. She trusted to Major Dobbin as an ac- 
countant, took his somewhat confused calculations for granted : 
and never once suBi)ected how much she was in his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to her promise, she 
wrote him letters to Madras, letters all about little Georgy. 
How he treasured these papers ! Whenever AmeUa wrote he 
answered, and not until then. But he sent over endless re- 
membrances of himself to his godson and to her. He ordered 
and sent a box of scarfs, and a grand ivory set of chessmen 
from China. The pawns were little green and white men, 
with real swords and shields ; the knights were on horseback, 
the castles were on the backs of elephants. " Mrs. Mango's 
own set at the Pineries was not so fine," Mr. Pestler re- 
marked. These chessmen were the delight of Georgj^'s life, 
who printed his first letter in acknowledgment of this gift of 
his godpapa. He sent over preserves and pickles, which lat- 
ter the young gentleman tried surreptitiously in the side- 
board, and half-killed himself with eating. He thought it 
was a judgment upon him for stealing, they were so hot. 
Emmy wrote a comical little account of this mishap to the 
Major : it pleased him to think that her spirits were rallying, 
and that she could be merry sometimes now. He sent over a 
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pair of shawls, a white one for her, and a black one with 
palm-loaves for her mother, and a pair of red scarfs, as winter 
wrappers, for old Mr. Sedley and George. The shawls were 
worth fifty guineas apiece at the very least, as Mrs. Sedley 
knew. She wore hers in state at cluu'ch at Brompton, and was 
congratulated by her female friends upon the splendid acquisi- 
tion. Emmy's, too, became prettily her modest black gown. 
** What a pity it is she won't think of him I " Mrs. Sedley 
remarked to Mrs. Clapp, and to all her friends of Brompton. 
** Jos never sent us such presents, I am sure, and grudges us 
everything. It is evident that the Major is over head and ears 
in love with her : and yet, whenever 1 so much as hint it, she 
turns red and begins iw cry, and goes and sits upstairs with 
her miniature. Tm sick of that miniature. I wish we had 
never seen those odious purse-proud Osbornes." 

Amidst such humble sefn(>s and associates George's early 
youth was passed, and the boy grew up delicate, sensitive, 
imperious, wi)man-bred — domineering thu gentle mother whom 
he loved with passionate affection. Ho ruled all the rest of 
the little world round about him. As he grew, the elders 
were amazed at his haughty manner and his constant likeness 
to his father. He asked questions about everything, as in- 
quiring youth will do. The profundity of his remarks and 
interrogatories astonished his old gi'andfatlier, who perfectly 
bored the club at the tavern with stories about the little lad's 
learning and genius. He suffered his grandmother witli a 
good-humoured indifference. The small circle round about 
him believed that the equal of the boy did not exist upon the 
earth. Georgy inherited his fiither's pride, and perhaps thought 
thev were not wrong. 

When he grew to be about six years old, Dobbin l)egan to 
write to him very much. The Major wanted to hear that 
Georgy was going to a school, and \\^^\^\}^\ he would acquit 
himself with credit there : or would he have a good tutor at 
home ? it was time that he should begin to learii ; and his 
godfather and guardian hinted that he ho})ed to be allowed to 
defray the charges of the boy's education, wliieh would fall 
heavily upon his mother's straitened ineonie. The Major, in 
a word, was always thinking about Amelia and her little boy, 
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and by orders to his agents kept the latter provided with pic- 
ture-books, paint-boxes, desks, and all conceivable implements 
of amusement and instruction. Three days before George's 
sixth birthday a gentleman in a gig, accompanied by a ser- 
vant, drove up to Mr. Sedley's house, and asked to see Master 
George Osborne : it was Mr. Woolsey, military tailor, of Con- 
duit Street, who came at the Major's order to measure the 
young gentleman for a suit of clothes. He had had the honour 
of making for the Captain, the young gentleman's father. 

Sometimes, too, and by the Major's desire no doubt, his 
sisters, the Misses Dobbin, would call in the family carriage 
to take Amelia and the little boy a drive if they were so in- 
clined. The patronage and kindness of these ladies was very 
uncomfortable to AmeUa, but she bore it meekly enough, for 
her nature was to yield; and, besides, the carriage and its 
splendours gave little Georgy immense pleasm-e. The ladies 
begged occasionally that the child might pass a day with them, 
and he was always glad to go to that fine garden-house at 
Denmark Hill, where they lived, and where there were such 
fine grapes in the hot-houses and peaches on the walls. 

One day they kindly came over to Amelia with news which 
they were sure would delight her — something very interestuig 
about their dear William. 

"What was it: was he coming home?" she asked with 
pleasure beaming in her eyes. 

** Oh, no — not the least — but they had very good reason 
t<) believe that dear William w^as about to be married — and to 
a relation of a very dear friend of Amelia's — to Miss Glorvina 
O'Dowd, Sir Michael O'Dowd's sister, who had gone out to 
join Lady O'Dowd at Madras — a very beautiful and accom- 
pUshed girl, everybody said." 

Amelia said ** Oh ! " Amelia was very very happy indeed. 
But she supposed Glorvina could not be like her old acquaint- 
ance, who was most kind — but — but she was very happy in- 
deed. And by some impulse of which I cannot explain the 
meaning, she took George in her arms and kissed him with 
an extraordinary tenderness. Her eyes were quite moist when 
she put the child down ; and she scarcely spoke a word during 
the whole of the drive — though she was so very happy indeed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

K CYNICAL CHAPTER. 

UE duty «9^ takes uh back for a 
briof space to some old Harapebire 
acquaintances of ours, v'hoee bojieH 
resijecting the disposal of their rich 
kiuBworann's property were so wo- 
fiilly disappointed. After counting 
xv^aw thirty thousand jwunds from 
his sister, it was a heavy blow t« 
liute Crawley to receive but five ; out 
of which sum, whon he had paid liiu own debts and those of 
Jim, his son at college, a very small fragment remauied to 
portion oflf bis four plain daughters. Mrs. Bute never knew, 
or at least never acknowledged, how far her own tyrannous 
behaviour bad tended to ruin her husband. AH that woman 
could do, she vowed and protested she had done. "Was it her 
fault if she did not [wssess those sycophantic arts which her 
hypocritical nephew, Pitt Crawley, practised? She wished 
liim all tlie happiness which he merited out of his ill-gotteg 
gains. "At least the money will remain in the family," she 
said, charitably. " Pitt will never spen<l it, my dear, that is 
quite certain ; for a greater miser does not exist in England, 
and he is as odious, though in a different way, as his speud- 
tlu'ift brother, the abandoned Rawdon." 

So Sirs. Bute, after the first shock of rage and disappoint- 
ment, began to accommodate herself as l>est she could to her 
altered fortunes, and to save and retrench with all her might. 
She instructed her daughters how to bear jxnerty cheerfully. 
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and invented a thousand notable methods to conceal or evade it. 
She took them about to balls and public places in the neigh- 
bourhood, with praiseworthy energy; nay, she entertained 
her friends in a hospitable comfortable manner at the Rectory, 
and much more frequently than before dear Miss Crawley's 
legacy had fallen in. From her outward bearing nobody 
would have 8upi>osed that the family had been disappointed 
in their expectations : or have guessed from her frequent ap- 
pearance in public how she pinched and starved at home. 
Her girls had more miUiners' furniture than they had ever 
enjoyed before. They appeared perseveringly at the Win- 
chester and Southampton assemblies; they penetrated to 
Cowes for the race-balls and regatta-gaieties there ; and their 
carriage, with the horses taken from the plough, was at work 
perpetually, until it began almost to be beUeved that the four 
sisters had had fortunes left them by their aunt, whose name 
the fiamily never mentioned in public but with the most tender 
gratitude and regard. I know no sort of lying which is more 
frequent in Vanity Fair than this ; and it may be remarked 
how people who practise it take credit to themselves for thek 
hypocrisy, and fancy that they are exceedingly virtuous and 
praiseworthy, because they are able to deceive the world with 
regard to the extent of their means. 

Mrs. Bute certainly thought herself one of the most vir- 
tuous women in England, and the sight of her happy family 
was an edifying one to strangers. They were so cheerful, so 
loving, 80 well-educated, so simple ! Martha painted flowers 
exquisitely, and furnished half the charity-bazaars in the 
county. Emma was a regular County Bulbul, and her verses 
il4 the " Hampshire Telegraph " were the glory of its Poet's 
Comer. Fanny and Matilda sang duets together, mamma 
playing the piano, and the other two sisters sitting with then- 
arms round each other's waists, and hstening affectionately. 
Nobody saw the poor girls drumming at the duets in private. 
No one saw mamma drilling them rigidly hour after hour. In 
a word, Mrs. Bute put a good face against fortune, and kept 
up appearances in the most virtuous manner. 

Everything that a good and respectable mother could do 
Mrs. Bute did. She got over yachting men from Southamp- 
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ton, parsons from the Cathedral Close at Winchester, and 
officers from the barracks there. She tried to inveigle the 
young barristers at assizes, and encom'aged Jim to bring 
home friends with whom he went out hunting with the H. H. 
What will not a mother do for the benefit of her l>eloved ones? 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the odious 
Baronet at the Hall, it is manifest that there could 1)6 verj- 
little in common. The rupture between Bute and his brother 
Sir Pitt was complete; indeed, between Sir Pitt and the whole 
county, to which the old man was a scandal. His dislike for 
respectable society increased with age, and the lodge-gates 
had not opened to a gentleman*s can-iage-wheels since Pitt 
and Lady Jane came to pay their visit of duty after their 
marriage. 

That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be 
thought of by the family without horror. Pitt begged his 
wife, with a ghastly countenance, never to speak of it ; and it 
was only through Mrs. Bute herself, who still knew everything 
which took place at the Hall, that the circumstances of Sir 
Pitt's reception of his son and daughter-in-law were ever 
known at all. 

As they drove up the avenue of the park in their neat and 
well-appointed carriage, Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath 
great gaps among the trees — his trees, — which the old Baronet 
was felling entu-ely without licence. The park wore an as|)ect 
of utter dreariness and ruin. The drives were ill kept, and 
the neat carriage splashed and floundertnl in muddy pools 
along the road. The great sweep in front of the terrace and 
entrance stair was black and covered with mosses ; the once 
trim flower-beds rank and weedy. Shutters were up along 
almost the whole line of the house ; the great hall door was 
unbarred after much ringing of the btll ; an iiidi\'idual in 
ribbons was seen flitting up the black oak stair, as Horrocks 
at lenjxth admitted the heir of Queen's Crawley and his bride 
into the halls of their fathers. He led tlie wav into Sir Pitt's 
"Library," as it was called, the fumes of tobacco growi 
strongi r as Pitt and Lady Jane approached that apartmeir 
" Sir Pitt ain't verj' well," Horrocks remarked apologetically, 
and hinted that his master was afflicted with lumbago. 
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The library looked out on the front walk and park. Sir 
Pitt had opened one of the "windows, and was bawling out 
thence to the postiUon and Pitt's servant, who seemed to be 
about to take the baggage down. 

"Don't move none of them tnmks," he cried, pointing 
with a pipe which he held in his hand. " It's only a morning 
visit, Tucker, you fool. Lor, what cracks that ofiF boss has in 
his heels ! Ain't there no one at the King's Head to rub 'em 
a little ? How do, Pitt ? How do, my dear ? Come to see 
the old man, hay? 'Gad — you've a pretty face, too. You 
ain't like that old horse-godmother, your mother. Come and 
give old Pitt a kiss, like a good little gal." 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter-in-law somewhat, 
as the caresses of the old gentleman, unshorn and perfumed 
with tobacco, might well do. But she remembered that her 
brother Southdown had mustachios, and smoked cigars, and 
submitted to the Baronet with a tolerable grace. 

" Pitt has got vat," said the Baronet, after this mark of 
affection. " Does he read ee very long zermons, my dear ? 
Hundredth Psalm, Evening Hymn, hay, Pitt ? Go and get 
a glass of Malmsey and a cake for my Lady Jane, Horrocks, 
you great big booby, and don't stand stearing there like a fat 
pig. I won't ask you to stop, my dear; you'll find it too 
fitoopid, and so should I too along a Pitt. I'm an old man 
now, and like my own ways, and my pipe and backgammon 
of a night." 

" I can play at backgammon, sir," said Lady Jane, laugh- 
ing. " I used to play with Papa and Miss Crawley, didn't I, 
Mr. Crawley ? " 

" Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to which you state 
that you are so partial," Pitt said, haughtily. 

" But she wawn't stop for all that. Naw, naw, goo back 
to Mudbury and give Mrs. Eincer a benefit : or drive down 
to the Rectory, and ask Buty for a dinner. He'll be charmed 
to see you, you know ; he's so much obUged to you for gettin' 
the old woman's money. Ha, ha ! Some of it will do to patch 
u/the Hall when I'm gone." 

" I perceive, sir," said Pitt, with a heightened voice, " that 
your people will cut down the timber." 
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'* Yee^., vees, verv ilne wrath-=-r. iin 1 seasonable for the 
tirnr of vf.ar," ^:jii• Pi:t aiiswciv-l, who haJ sU'lJc-r.lv crrowu 
deaf. '' But I'm jrittin' oM, Pitt. now. Law bk>s vou. vou 
ain't far from llfry yoursrif. But Le wears well, my pretty 
Ladv Jane, don't Ii»-*? It's all p-xUines-?. sobrit-tv, ami a 
moral liftr. Look at me, I'm not very fur from fowr-seore — be, 
he;" and he lauj^hed, and t'X>k ?nu5. and leered at her and 
pincdied her hand. 

Pitt once mijre broui^ht t!ie conversation hack to the 
timber : but the Baronet was (Uaf a.rain in an in.stant. 

" I'm jrittin' verv old, and have been cruel bad this vear 
with the lumV>a:;;o. I -ihan't l»e here now for long : but I'm 
pjlad ee've come, dau^rhtt-r-in-law. I like your face, Lady 
Jane : it's ^ot none of the damned hi^'h-boned Binkie look in 
it : and I'll give »je something: pretty, my dear, to ^o to Court 
in." And he .shutlltd acro.S:^ the ro'>m to a cui>l>oartl. from 
which 1r- took a littlt- old cast- containing jewels of some valuv.*. 
"Take that," sai I he, " my dtar : it belonged to my motlu-r, 
and afterwards to the tirst Lady Binkie. Pretty pearls — 
never gave 'em the ironm<>nL:j.;r'r: daughter. Xo, no. Take 
'em and put *em up (piiL-k," said he, thrusting the case into 
his daughti-r's hand, an<l clapping the door of the cabhiet to, 
as Horrocks entund with a salver and refreshment-. 

** What havo you a been and givt-n Pitt's wife *? " said the 
individual in ribbons, when Pitt and Ladv Jaui- had taWii 
leave of the old gentleman. It was Miss Ht^rnvks. the l)ut!er\s 
daughter — the cause of the scandal throuirhout thu count v, 
— the lady who reigned now almost supreme at Queen's 
Crawley. 

The rise and progress of those Piibbons had born marke<l 
with dismay by the county and family. The Ril)bons opened 
an account at the Mudbury Branch Savings Bank ; the liibbons 
drove to church, monopolising the pony-chaise, which was for 
the use of the servants at the Hall. The domestics were dis- 
missed at her pleasure. The Scotch gardonc r, who still lingered 
on the premises, taking a pride in his walls and hot-houses, and 
indeed making a pretty good livelihood by the garden, which 
he farmed, and of which he sold the produce at Southampton, 
found the Ribbons eating peaches on a sunshinj* morning at 
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the south wall, and had his ears boxed when he remonstrated 
about this attack on his property. He and his Scotch wife 
and his Scotch children, the only respectable inhabitants of 
Queen's Crawley, were forced to migrate, with their goods and 
their chattels, and left the stately comfortable gardens to go 
to waste, and the flower-beds to run to seed. Poor Lady 
Crawley's rose-garden became the dreariest wilderness. Only 
two or three domestics shuddered in the bleak old servants' 
hall. The stables and offices were vacant, and shut up, and 
half ruined. Sir Pitt lived in private, and boozed nightly 
with Horrocks, his butler or house-steward (as he now began 
to be called), and the abandoned Ribbons. The times were 
very much changed since the period when she drove to Mud- 
bury in the spring-cart, and called the small tradesmen ** Sir." 
It may have been shame, or it may have been dislike of his 
neighbours, but the old Cynic of Queen's Crawley hardly 
issued from his park-gates at all now. He quarrelled with 
his agents, and screwed his tenants by letter. His days were 
passed in conducting his own correspondence ; the lawyers 
and farm-bailiffs who had to do business with him, could not 
reach him but through the Ribbons, who received them at the 
door of the housekeeper's room, which commanded the back 
tmtrance by which they were admitted ; and so the Baronet's 
daily perplexities increased, and his embarrassments multi- 
pUed round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as these 
rejwrts of his father's dotage reached the most exemplary and 
correct of gentlemen. He trembled daily lest he should hear 
that the Ribbons was proclaimed his second legal mother-in- 
law. After that first and last visit, his father's name was never 
mentioned in Pitt's polite and genteel establishment. It was 
the skeleton in his house, and all the family walked by it in 
terror and silence. The Countess Southdown kept on dropping 
per coach at the lodge-gate the most exciting tracts, tracts 
which ought to frighten the hair off your head. Mrs. Bute 
at the Parsonage nightly looked out to see if the sky was red 
over the elms behind which the Hall stood, and the mansion 
was on fire. Sir G. Wapshot and Sir H. Fuddlestone, old 
friends of the house, wouldn't sit on the bench with Sir Pitt 
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at Quarter Sessions, ac-i cut rim dead in the High Street of 
Southampton, where iLe rcf*rol^te 5to->l oficring his dirty old 
hands to them. XotLinj had any e?tct upon him ; he put 
his hands into his px-keis. and burst out laughing, as he 
.scrambled into his carria;ze and four : he used to bui-st out 
laughing at Laiiy S^^uibdown's tracts : and he laughed at his 
sons, and at tht world, and at the RiH»c«ns when she was 
angrv. which was not s^-Idom. 

MLss Horrocks was iiisialled as housekeeper at Queen's 
Crawley, and rult-«l ail the domestics there with great majesty 
an«l rigour. All the servants were instructed to address her as 
" Mum," or " Madam " — and there was ouc little maid, on 
her promotion, who persistetl in calling her '"My Lady," 
without any rebuke on the part of thr housekeeper. '• There 
has been Ixrtter la«lies. and there has i»een worser, Hester," 
was Miss Horrocks' reply to this compliment of her inferior : 
so ^he ruled, having supreme power over all except her father, 
whom, however, she treate.l with considerable haughtine?s, 
warning him not to be too f:imiliar in his behaviour to one 
" as was to be a Baronet's lady.'' Indec^l, she rehearseil that 
exalted part in life with great satisfaction to herself, and to 
the amusement of old Sir Pitt, who chuckled at her aii-s and 
graces, and would laugh by the hour together at her assump- 
tions of dignity and imitations of gent^-rl life. He swore it 
was as gooil as a play to see her in the character of a fine 
dame, and he made her put on one of the tir^t Lady Craw- 
lev's court - dresses, swearing untirelv to Miss Horrocks' own 
concurrence,^ that the di-ess became her protligiously, and 
threatening to drive her off that very instant to Coiurt in a 
coach-and-four. She had the ransacking of the wardrobes of 
the two defunct ladies, and cut and hacked their posthumous 
finerv so as to suit her o\ni tastes and liirure. And she would 
have liked to take possession of their jewtls and trinkets too; 
but the old Baronet had locked them away in his private 

cabinet, nor could she coax or wheedK- him out of the kevs. 

• 

And it is a fact, that some time after she left Queen's 
Crawley a copy-book belonging to this lady was discovered, 
which showed that she had taken great pains in private to 
learn the art of writing in general, and especially of writing 
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her own name as Lady Crawley, Lady Betsy Horrocks, Lady 
Elizabeth Crawley, &c. 

Though the good people of the Parsonage never went to 
the Hall, and shunned the horrid old dotard its owner, yet 
they kept a strict knowledge of all that happened there, and 
were looking out every day for the catastrophe for which Miss 




Horrocks was also eager. But Fate intervened enviously, 
and prevented her from receiving the reward due to such im- 
maculate love and virtue. 

One day the Baronet surprised " her Ladyship," as he 
jocularly called her, seated at that old and tuneless piano in 
the drawing-room, which had scarcely been touched since 
Becky Sharp played quadrilles upon it — seated at the piano 
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\\ith tlio utmost gravity, and squallinj;; to the best of her 
\}<t\\t'.r ill ir/iitation of the music which .she had sometimes 
h':jiid. Tlif? little kitchen-maid on her promotion was stand- 
ing at h<:r mistress's side, quite delighted during the operation, 
anri wagging her head up and down, and crying, ** Lor, Mum, 
Hi-i hittifiil," — just like a genteel s\*cophant in a real drawing- 
rr>oin. 

Tliis incident made the old Baronet roar with laughter, as 
usual. I In narrated the circumstance a dozen times to Hor- 
rorrk.s in the course of the evening, and greatly to the discom- 
fiture of Miss Ilorrocks. He thrummed on the table as if it 
had hvMw u muHi(;al instrument, and squalled in imitation of 
her Tfinnner of singing. He vowed that such a beautiful voice 
onglitto l>e cultivated, and declared she ought to havesinging- 
rnaHters, in whic'h ])roposals she saw nothing ridiculous. He 
was in great spirits tiiat night ; and drank with his friend 
and hutier an extraordinary quantity of rum-and-water — ^at a 
v«'ry \\\\m hour th(> faithful friend and domestic conducted his 
inaHt.cr to his bedroom. 

Hiiir nn hour afterwards there was a great hurry and bustle 
in \\u' house. Lights went about from window to window in 
tlir lonrlv <l('solat(» old Hall, whereof but two or three rooms 
wnr (irdiiiMrily occupied by its owner. Presently, a boy on a 
pony went gjilloping oil to iludbury, to the Doctor's house 
tlurc. And in another hour (by which fact we ascertain how 
cMinfully the c\cell(»nt Mrs. Hute Crawley had always kept up 
an un«lcrHl}Mnling with the great house), that lady in her clogs 
and fiiliish, the Kevi'ivnd lUite Crawlev, and James Crawlev, 
her M>n, luid wj»lkt»d over from the Rectory through the park, 
and biid rnlercd the numsion by the open hall door. 

Thry p.'issetl through the hall and the small oak parlour, 
on the Inblc o{ which stood the three tumblers and the empty 
nnn bot!l<» whicli h;ul served for Sir Pitt's carouse, and through 
Ihiii np:n*tn»cnt into Sir Pitt's study, where they found Miss 
Ilorrocks, of the siuilty ribbons, with a wild air, trying at the 
pn^sses nnd escritoires with a bunch of keys. She dropped 
th»»n\ \\ill» a screjuu of terror, as Httlo ^^rs. Bute's eyes flashed 
out at her front under her black calash. 
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* 
" Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley," cried Mrs. Bute, 

ointing at the scared figure of the black-eyed, guilty wench. 

" He gave 'em me ; he gave 'em me ! " she cried. 

" Gave them you, you abandoned creature ! " screamed 
[rs. Bute. " Bear witness, Mr. Crawley, we found this good- 
)r-nothing woman in the act of steahng yom- brother's 
roperty; and she will be hanged, as I always said she 
rould." 

Betsy Horrocks, quite daunted, flung herself down on her 
nees, bursting into tears. But those who know a really 
ood woman are aw^are that she is not in a hurry to forgive, 
nd that the humiliation of an enemy is a triumph to her 
oul. 

"Ring the bell, James," Mrs. Bute said. "Go on ringing 
\ till the people come." The three or four domestics resident 
1 the deserted old house came presently at that jangling and 
ontinued summons. 

" Put that woman in the strong-room," she said. ** We 
aught her in the act of robbing Sh* Pitt. Mr. Crawley, 
ou'll make out her committal — and, Beddoes, you'll drive 
er over in the spring-cart, in the morning, to Southampton 
^aol." 

"My dear," interposed the Magistrate and Rector — "she's 
nly " 

" Are there no handcuffs ? " Mrs. Bute continued, stamp- 
ag in her clogs. " There used to be handcuffs. Where's the 
reature's abominable father ? " 

" He did give 'em me," still cried poor Betsy ; " didn't he, 
lester? You saw Sir Pitt — you know you did — give 'em me, 
ver so long ago — the day after Mudbury fair : not that I 
rant 'em. Take 'em if you think they ain't mine." And 
lere the unhappy wretch pulled out from her pocket a large 
»air of paste shoe-buckles which had excited her admiration, 
nd which she had just appropriated out of one of the book- 
ases in the study, where they had lain. 

" Law, Betsy, how could you go for to tell such a wicked 
tory ! " said Hester, the little kitchenmaid late on her pro- 
lotion — "and to Madame Crawley, so good and kind, and his 
lev'rince (with a curtsey) ; and you may search all my boxes, 
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Mam, I'm sure, and here's my keys as I'm an honest girl 
though of pore parents and workhouse bred — and if you find 
BO much as a beggarly bit of lace or a silk stocking out of all 
the gownds as yoiCve had the picking of may I never go to 
church agin." 

" Give up your keys, you hardened hussy," hissed out the 
virtuous little lady in the calash. 

"And here's a candle. Mum, and if you please. Mum, I can 
show you her room. Mum, and the press in the housekeeper's 
room. Mum, where she keeps heaps and heaps of things. 
Mum," cried out the eager little Hester with a profusion of 
curtseys. 

" Hold your tongue, if you please. I know the room 
which the creature occupies perfectly well. Mrs. Brown, have 
the goodness to come with me, and Beddoes, don't you lose 
sight of that woman," said Mrs. Bute, seizing the candle. — 
** Mr. Crawley, you had better go upstairs, and see that 
they are not murdering your unfortunate brother " — and the 
calash, escorted by Mrs. Brown, walked away to the apart- 
ment which, as she said truly, she knew perfectly well. 

Bute went upstairs, and fomid the Doctor from Mudbury, 
with the frightened Horrocks over his master in a chair. 
They were trying to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early morning an express was sent oflF to Mr. 
Pitt Crawley by the Eector's lady, who assumed the command 
of everything, and had watched the old Baronet through the 
night. He had been brought back to a sort of life ; he could 
not speak, but seemed to recognise people. Mrs. Bute kept 
resolutely by his bed-side. She never seemed to want to sleep, 
that Uttle woman, and did not close her fiery black eyes 
once, though the Doctor snored in the ann-chair. Horrocks 
made some wild efforts to assert his authority and assist his 
master; but Mrs. Bute called hun a tipsy old wretch, and 
bade him never show his face again in that house, or he 
should be transported like his abominable daughter. 

Terrified by her manner, he shmk down to the oak parlour 
where Mr. James was, who, having tried the bottle standing 
there and found no liquor m it, ordered Mr. Horrocks to get 
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another bottle of rum, which he fetched, with clean glasses, 
and to which the Rector and his son sat down : ordering Hor- 
rocks to put down the keys at that instant and never to show 
his face again. 

Cowed by this behaviour, HoiTOcks gave up the keys ; and 
he and his daughter slunk oflf silently through the night, and 
gave up possession of the house of Queen's Crawley. 
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Mrs. Bute. Sir Pitt had concladed no bargain for the sale of 
the living of Queen's Crawley ; when it should drop, her Lady- 
ship proposed to take the patronage into her own hands, and 
present a young protege to the Rectory; on which subject the 
diplomatic Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs. Bute's intentions with regard to Miss Betsy Horrocks 
were not carried into effect : and she paid no visit to South- 
ampton Gaol. She and her &ther left the Hall, when the 
latter took possession of the Crawley Arms in the village, of 
jrhich he had got a lease from Sir Pitt. The ex-butler had 
obtained a small freehold there likewise, which gave him a 
vote for the borough. The Rector had another of these votes, 
and these and four others formed the representative body 
which returned the two members for Queen's Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up between the Rectory 
and the Hall ladies, between the younger ones at least, for 
Mrs. Bute and Lady Southdown never could meet without 
battles, and gradually ceased seeing each other. Her Lady- 
ship kept her room when the ladies from the Rectory visited 
their cousins at the Hall. Perhaps Mr. Pitt was not very 
much displeased at these occasional absences of his mamma- 
in-law. He beUeved the Binkie family to be the greatest and 
wisest, and most interesting in the world, and her Ladyship 
and his aunt had long held ascendency over him ; but some- 
times he felt that she commanded him too much. To be consi- 
dered young was complimentary doubtless; but at six-and-forty 
to be treated as a boy was sometimes mortifying. Lady Jane 
yielded up everything, however, to her mother. She was only 
fond of her children in private ; and it was lucky for her that 
Lady Southdown's multifarious business, her conferences with 
ministers, and her correspondence with all the missionaries 
of Africa, Asia, Australasia, &c., occupied the venerable 
Countess a great deal, so that she had but little time to devote 
to her granddaughter, the little Matilda, and her grandson. 
Master Pitt Crawley. The latter was a feeble child : and it 
was only by prodigious quantities of calomel that Lady South- 
down wBrS able to keep him in life at all. 

As for Sir Pitt, he retired into those very apartments where 
Lady Crawley had been previously extinguished, and here was 
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Early one morning, as Pitt Crawley was at bis steward's and 
bailiff's books in tbe study, a knock came to tbe door, and 
Hester presented berself dropping a curtsey, and said, 

" If you please. Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morning, Sir 
Pitt. I was a-making of bis toast. Sir Pitt, for bis gruel. Sir 
Pitt, wbich be took every morning regular at six. Sir Pitt, and 
— I tbougbt I beard a moan-like. Sir Pitt — and — and— and — ." 
She dropped another curtsey. 

Wliat was it that made Pitt's pale face flush quite red ? 
Was it because be was Sir Pitt at last, with a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and perhaps future honours in prospect? **I'll clear 
the estate now with the ready money," he thought, and rapidly 
calculated its incumbrances aud the improvements which be 
would make. He would not use his aunt's money previously 
lest Sir Pitt should recover, and his outlay be in vain. 

All tbe blinds were pulled down at the Hall and Eectory : 
the church bell was tolled, and the chancel hung in black ; 
and Bute Crawley didn't go to a coursing meeting, but went 
and dined quietly at Fuddleston, where they talked about bis 
deceased brother and young Sir Pitt over their port. Miss 
Betsy, who was by this time married to a saddler at Mudbury, 
cried a good deal. The family surgeon rode over and paid bis 
respectful compliments, and inquiries for the health of their 
ladyships. Tbe death was talked about at Mudbury and at the 
Crawley Arms; tbe landlord whereof had become reconciled 
with tbe Rector of late, who was occasionally known to step 
into the parlour and taste Mr. Horrocks' mild beer. 

** Shall I write to your brother— or will you?" asked Lady 
Jane of her husband, Sir Pitt. 

" I will write, of course," Sir Pitt said, "and invite him to 
the funeral : it will be but becoming." 

" And — and — Mrs. Eawdon," said Lady Jane, timidly. 

** Jane ! " said Lady Southdown, ** bow can you think of 
such a thing ? " 

**Mrs. Eawdon must of course be asked," said Sir Pitt, 
resolutely. 

" Not whilst I am in tbe bouse ! " said Lady Southdown. 

" Your Ladyship will be pleased to recollect that I am the 
head of this family," Sir Pitt replied. ** If you please, Lady 
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almost all the fortune which his other relatives had expected, 
was determined to treat his family kindly and respectably, 
and make a house of Queen's Crawley once more. It pleased 
him to think that he should be its chief. He proposed to use 
the vast influence that his commanding talents and position 
must speedily acquire for him in the country to get his brother 
placed and his cousins decently provided for, and perhaps had 
a httle sting of repentance as he thought that he was the pro- 
prietor of all that they had hoped for. In the course of three 
or four days' reign his bearing was changed, and his plans quite 
fixed: he determined to rule justly and honestly, to depose 
Lady Southdown, and to be on the friendliest possible terms 
with all the relations of his blood. 

So he dictated a letter to his brother Eawdon — a solemn 
and elaborate letter, containing the profoundest observations, 
couched in the longest words, and filling with wonder the 
simple Uttle secretary, who wrote under her husband's order. 
"What an orator this will be," thought she, " when he enters 
the-House of Commons " (on which point, and on the tyranny 
of Lady Southdown, Pitt had sometimes dropped hints to his 
wife in bed) ; ** how wise and good, and what a genius my 
husband is ! I fancied him a httle cold ; but how good, and 
what a genius ! " 

The fact is, Pitt Crawley had got every word of the letter 
by heart and had studied it, with diplomatic secrecy, deeply 
and perfectly, long before he thought fit to communicate it 
to his astonished wife. 

This letter, with a huge black border and seal, was ac- 
cordingly despatched by Sir Pitt Crawley to his brother the 
Colonel, in London. Rawdon Crawley was but half-pleased 
at the receipt of it. " What's the use of going down to that 
stupid place ? " thought he. " I can't stand being alone with 
Pitt after dinner, and horses there and back will cost us 
twenty pound." 

He carried the letter, as he did all difficulties, to Becky, 
upstairs in her bedroom — with her chocolate, which he always 
made and took to her of a morning. 

He put the tray with the breakfast and the letter on the 
dressing-table, before which Becky sate combing her yellow 
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" You don't mean to go ? " Eawdon interposed. 

** Of course I mean to go. I mean that Lady Jane shall 
present me at Court next year. I mean that yoiu: brother 
shall give you a seat in Parliament, you stupid old creature. 
I mean that Lord Steyne shall have your vote and his, my 
dear old silly man ; and that you shall be an Irish Secretary, 
or a West Indian Governor : or a Treasurer, or a Consul, or 
some such thing." 

" Posting will cost a dooce of a lot of money," grumbled 
Rawdon. 

" We might take Southdown's carriage, which ought to be 
present at the funeral, as he is a relation of the family : but, 
no — I intend that we shall go by the coach. They'll like it 
better. It seems more humble " 

** Eawdy goes, of course ? " the Colonel asked. 

** No such thing ; why pay an extra place ? He's too big 
to travel bodkin between you and me. Let him stay here in 
the nursery, and Briggs can make him a black frock. Go 
you : and do as I bid you. And you had best tell Sparks, 
your man, that old Sir Pitt is dead, and that you will come 
in for something considerable when the affairs are arranged. 
He'll tell this to Eaggles, who has been pressing for money, 
and it will console poor Eaggles." And so Becky began sip- 
ping her chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived in the evening, he 
found Becky and her companion, who was no other than our 
friend Briggs, busy cutting, ripping, snipping, and tearing all 
sorts of black stuffs available for the melancholy occasion. 

** Miss Briggs and I are plunged in grief and despondency 
for the death of our Papa," Eebecca said. " Sir Pitt Crawley 
is dead, my Lord. We have been tearing our hair all the 
morning, and now we are tearing up our old clothes." 

" Oh, Eebecca, how can you — " was all that Briggs could 
say as she turned up her eyes. 

"Oh, Eebecca, how* can you — " echoed my Lord. "So 
that old scoundrel's dead, is he ? He might have been a Peer 
if he had played his cards better. Mr. Pitt had very nearly 
made him ; but he ratted always at the wrong time. What 
an old Silenus it was ! " 
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'• I might have been Silenus's wulow/' saiJ Etbecca. 
" Don't you rememlx-r, Miss Briggs, how you peopc-d in at 
the door, and saw old Sir Pitt on his knets to me ? " ML?s 
Brings, oui* old friond, Musht- d very much at this reminiscence ; 
and was ghid when Lord Steyne ordered her to go downstau's 
and make him a cup of tea. 

Bri«?;]j3 was the house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as 
guardian of her innocence and reputation. Miss Crawley had 
left her a little annuity. She would have been content to 
remain in the Crawley family with Lady Jane, who was good 
to her and to everybody; but Lady Southdown dismissed 
poor Briggs as quickly as decency permitted ; and Mr. Pitt 
(who thought himself much injured by the uncidled-for gene- 
rositv of his deceaseil relative towards a ladv who had onlv 
been Miss Crawlev's faithful retainer a score of vears) made 
no objection to that exercise of the Dowager's authority. 
Bowls and Firkin likewise received their legacies, and their 
dismissals ; and married and bet up a lodging-house, accord- 
ing to the custom of theii* kind. 

Briggs tried to live with her relations in the country, but 
found that attempt was vain after the better society to which 
she had been accustomed. Briggs's friends, small trades- 
men, in a country town, quarrelled over Miss Briggs's forty 
pounds a-year, as eagerly and more openly than Miss Craw- 
lev's kinsfolk had for that ladv's inheritance. Brij:::gs's 
brother, a radical hatter and grocer, called his sister a purse- 
proud aristocrat, because she would not advance a part of 
her capital to stock his shop : and she would have done so 
most likely, but that their sister, a dissenting shoemaker's 
lady, at variance with the hatter and grocer, who went to 
another chapel, showe<l how their brother was on the verge 
of bankrui)tcy, and took possession of Briggs for a while. The 
dissenting shoemaker wanted Miss Briggs to send his son 
to college, and make a gentleman of him. Between them 
the two families got a great portion of her private savings out 
of her : and finallv she fled to Loudon followtnl bv the ana- 
thenias of both, and determini'd to seek for servitude again as 
iuiinitely less onerous than liberty. And advertising in the 
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papers that a " Gentlewoman of agreeable manners, and ac- 
customed to the best society, was anxious to," &c., she took 
up her residence with Mr. Bowls in Half Moon Street, and 
waited the result of the advertisement. 

So it was that she fell in with Kebecca. Mrs. Eawdon's 
dashing little carriage and ponies was whirling down the street 
one day, just as Miss Briggs, fatigued, had reached Mr. Bowls's 
door, after a weary walk to the Times Office in the City, to 
insert her advertisement for the sixth time. Bebecca was 
driving, and at once recognised the gentlewoman with agree- 
able manners, and being a perfectly good-humoinred woman, 
as we have seen, and having a regard for Briggs, she pulled 
up the ponies at the door-steps, gave the reins to the groom, 
and jumping out, had hold of both Briggs's hands, before she 
of the agreeable manners had recovered from the shock of 
seeing an old friend. 

Briggs cried, and Becky laughed a great deal, and kissed 
the gentlewoman as soon as they got into the passage ; and 
thence into Mrs. Bowls's front parlour, with the red moreen 
curtains, and the round looking-glass, with the chained eagle 
above, gazing upon the back of the ticket in the window which 
announced " Apartments to Let." 

Briggs told all her history amidst those perfectly uncalled- 
for sobs and ejaculations of wonder with which women of her 
soft nature salute an old acquaintance, or regard a rencontre 
in the street ; for though people meet other people every day, 
yet some there are who insist upon discovering miracles ; and 
women, even though they have disUked each other, begin to 
cry when they meet, deploring and remembering the time 
when they last quarrelled. So, in a w^ord, Briggs told all her 
history, and Becky gave a narrative of her own life, with her 
usual artlessness and candour. 

Mrs. Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened grimly in the 
passage to the hysterical sniffling and giggling which went on 
m the front parlour. Becky had never been a favourite of 
hers. Since the establishment of the married couple in Lon- 
don they had frequented their former friends of the house of 
Baggies, and did not like the latter's account of the Colonel's 
menage, "/-wouldn't trust him, Eagg, my boy,'* Bowls 
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remarked : and his wife, when Mrs. Bawdon issued from the 
parlour, only saluted the lady with a very sour curtsey ; and 
her tin*j[ers were like so many sausages, cold and lifeless, when 
she held them out in deference to Mrs. Eawdon, who persisted 
in shaking hands with the retired lady's maid. She whirled 
away into Piccadilly, nodding with the sweetest of smiles 
towards Miss Briggs, who hung nodding at the window close 
under the advertisement-card, and at the next moment was 
in the Park with a half-dozen of dandies cantering after her 
carriage. 

When she found how her friend was situated, and how 
having a snug legacy from Miss Crawley, salary was no object 
to our gentlewoman, Becky instantly formed some benevolent 
littK- domestic plans concerning her. This was just such a 
i-innpanion as would suit her establishment, and she invited 
Briggs to come to dinner with her that very evening, when 
slu' >hould si-e Becky's dear little darling Rawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her lodger agamst venturing into 
the lion's dai. "wherein you will rue it, Miss B., mark my 
words, and as sure as my name is Bowls.*' And Briggs pro- 
miM d to K- vi ry cautious. The upshot of which caution was 
tha: >ht wait to live with Mrs. Eawdon the next week, and 
had Kn: liawdon Crawlt-y six hundred pounds upon annuity 
bi lv^:\ si\ uuniihs wtre over. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

IX WHICH BBCET REVISITS THE HALLS OF HEB ANCEBT0R8, 



the mourning being ready, 
and Sir Pitt Crawley warned 
oftheir arrival, Colonel Craw- 
ley and liis wife took a couple 
of places in the same old 
Highflyer coach, by which 
Rebecca had travelled in the 
defunct Baronet's company, 
on her first journey into the 
world some nine years be- 
fore. How well she remem- 
bered the Inn Yard, and the 
ostler to whom she refused 
money, and the insinuating 
Cambridge lad who wrapped 
her in his coat on the jour- 
ney! Rawdon took his place outside, and would have liked to 
drive, but his grief forbade him. He sat by the coachman, 
and talked about horses and the road the whole way ; and 
who kept the inns, and who horsed the coach by which he had 
travelled so many a time, when he and Pitt were boys going 
to Eton, At Mndbiiry a carriage and a pair of horses received 
them, with a coachman in black. "It's the old drag. Raw- 
don," Rebecca said, as tliey got in. "The worms have eaten 
the cloth a good deal — there's the stain which Sir Pitt — ha ! 
I see Dawson the Ironmonger has his shutters up^which 
Sir Pitt made such a noise about. It was a bbttle of cherry 
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brandy he broke which we went to fetch for your aunt from 
Southampton. How time flies, to besm-e! that can't be Polly 
Talboys, that bouncing girl standing by her mother at the 
cottage there. I remember her a mangy Uttle urchin picking 
weeds in the garden." 

" Fine gal," said Eawdon, returning the salute which the 
cottage gave him, by two fingers applied to his crape hat-band. 
Becky bowed and saluted, and recognised peoi)le here and there 
graciously. These recognitions were inexpressibly pleasant to 
her. It seemed as if she was not an impostor any more, and 
was coming to the home of her ancestors. Rawdon was rather 
abashed, and east down on the other hand. What recollections 
of boyhood and innocence might have been flitting aeross his 
brain? \Miat pangs of dim remorse and doubt and sliamc? 

" Your sisters must be young women now," Eebecca said, 
thinkhig of those girls for the first time perhaps since she had 
left them. 

" Don't know, Fm shaw," replied the Colonel. ** Hullo ! 
here's old Mother Lock. How-dy-do, Mrs. Lock ? Remember 
me, don't you ? Master Rawdon, hey ? Dammy, how those 
old women last ; she was a hundred when I was a boy." 

They were going through th(} lodge-gates kept by old Mrs. 
Lock, whose; hand Rebecca insisted upon shaking, as she flung 
open the creaking old iron gate, and the carriage pa.ssed be- 
tween the two moss-grown i^illars surmounted by the dove and 
serpent. 

** The governor has cut into the timber," Rawdon said, 
looking about, and then was silent— so was Becky. Both of 
them were rather agitated, and thinking of old times. Hi* 
about Eton, and his mother, whom he reniembereil, a frigid 
demure woman, and a sister who died, of whom he ha<l betii 
passionately fond; and how he used to thrash Pitt; and about 
little Rawdy at home. And Rebecca thought al>out her own 
youth, and the dark secrets of those early tainted days ; nud 
of her entrance into life by yonder gates ; and of Miss Pinkt-r- 
ton, and Joe, and Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been scraped quitc^ clean. 
A gi*and painted hatchment was already over the gi'eat en- 
trance, and two very solemn and tall personages iu black 
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flung open each a leaf of the door as the carriage pulled up at 
the familiar steps. Rawdon turned red, and Becky somewhat 
pale, as they passed through the old hall arm-in-arm. She 
pinched her husband's arm as they entered the oak parlour, 
where Sir Pitt and his wife were ready to receive them. Sir 
Pitt in black, Lady Jane in black, and my Lady Southdown 
with a large black head-piece of bugles and feathers, which 
waved on her Ladyship's head like an undertaker's tray. 

Sir Pitt had judged correctly, that she would not quit the 
premises. She contented herself by preserving a solemn and 
stony silence, when in company of Pitt and his rebellious 
wife, and by frightening the children in the nursery by the 
ghastly gloom of her demeanom*. Only a very faint bending 
of the head-dress and plumes welcomed Bawdon and his wife, 
as those prodigals returned to their family. 

To say the truth, they were not affected very much one 
way or other by this coolness. Her Ladyship was a person 
only of secondary consideration in their minds just then — 
they were intent upon the reception which the reigning bro- 
ther and sister would aiford them. 

Pitt, with rather a heightened colour, went up and shook 
his brother by the hand, and saluted Bebecca with a hand- 
shake and a very low bow. But Lady Jane took both the 
hands of her sister-in-law, and kissed her affectionately. The 
embrace somehow brought tears into the eyes of the little ad- 
ventm*ess — which ornaments, as we know, she wore very sel- 
dom. The artless mark of kindness and confidence touched 
and pleased her; and Bawdon, encouraged by this demonstra- 
tion on his sister's part, tw4rled up his mustachios, and took 
leave to salute Lady Jane with a kiss, which caused her Lady- 
ship to blush exceedingly. 

*' Dev'lish nice little woman, Lady Jane," was his verdict, 
when he and his wife were together agaui. " Pitt's got fat, 
too, and is doing the thing handsomely." ** He can afford it," 
said Bebecca, and agreed in her husband's further opinion, 
" that the mother-in-law was a tremendous old Guy — and 
. that the sisters were rather well-looking young women." 

Thej% too, had been summoned from school to attend 
the funeral ceremonies. It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the 
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great liberality. ** And I agree with our brother, that as she 
is in the family, of coiu'se we are bound to notice her. I am 
sure Aunt Bute need not talk : she wants to marry Kate to 
young Hooper, the wine-merchant, and absolutely asked him 
to come to the Kectory for orders." 

"I wonder whether Lady Southdown will go away; she 
looked very glum upon Mrs. Rawdon," the other said. 

" I wish she would. I won't read the * Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common,' " vowed Violet; and so saying, and avoid- 
ing a passage at the end of which a certain coflfin was placed 
with a couple of watchers, and lights perpetually burning in 
the closed room, these yoimg women came down to the family 
dinner, for which the bell rang as usual. 

But before this, Lady Jane conducted Rebecca to the 
apartments prepared for her, which, with the rest of the 
house, had assumed a very much improved appearance of 
order and comfort during Pitt's regency, and here beholding 
that Mrs. Bawdon's modest little trunks had arrived, and were 
placed in the bed-room and dressing-room adjoining, helped 
her to take oiBf her neat black bonnet and cloak, and asked 
her sister-in-law in what more she could be useful. 

" ^Miat I should like best," said Rebecca, " would be to go 
to the nursery ; and see your dear little children." On which 
the two ladies looke<l very kindly at each other, and went to 
that apartment hand-in-hand. 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was not quite four years 
old, as the most charming little love in the world ; and the 
boy, a Uttle fellow of two years — pale, heavy-eyed, and large- 
hea<led, she pronounced to be a perfect prodigy in point of 
size, intelligence, and beauty. 

" I wish Mamma would not insist on giving him so much 
medicine," Lady Jane said, with a sigh. " I often think wo 
should all be better without it." And then Lady Jane and 
her new-found friend had one of those confidential medical 
conversations about the children, which all mothers, and most 
women, as I am given to understand, delight in. Fifty years 
ago, and when the present writer, being an interesting little 
l)oy, was ordered out of the room with the ladies after dinner, 
I remember quite well that their talk was chiefly about their 
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concerning them and the welfare of her soul, hy whicli means 
she hoped that her body might escape medicutioti. But after 
the rehgiuiis topics were exhausted, Lady Macheth would not 
quit Becky's chamber until her cup of night-drink was emptied 
too ; and poor Mrs. Kawdou was compelled actunlly to asHume 
& look of gratitude, and to swallow the medicine under the 




unyielding old Powager's nose, who left her victim finally with 
a benediction. 

It did Qot much comfort Mrs. Bawdon ; her countenance 
was very queer when Bawdon came in and htard what ha<.l 
happened ; and his explosions of laughter wore as loud aa 
usual, when Becky, with a fun which she could not disguise, 
even though it was at her own expense, described the occur- 
rence, and how she had been victimised by Lmly Southdown. 
Lord Steyne, and her son in London, had many a laugh over 
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am used to it from childhood, and I am often thankful that 
Miss Crawley's money has gone to restore the splendour of 
the noble old family of which I am so proud to be a member. 
I am sure Sir Pitt will make a much better use of it than 
Bawdon would." 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt by the most 
faithfol of wives, and increased the favourable impression 
which Bebecca made; so much so, that when on the third 
day after the funeral the family party were at dinner, Sh' Pitt 
Crawley, carving fowls at the head of the table, actually said 
to Mrs. Bawdon, ** Ahem ! Rebecca, may I give you a wing ? " 
— a speech which made the Uttle woman's eyes sparkle with 
pleasure. 

WTiile Bebecca was prosecuting the above schemes and 
hopes, and Pitt Crawley arranging the funeral ceremonial and 
other matters connected with his future progress and dignity, 
and Lady Jane busy with her nursery, as far as her mother 
would let her, and the sun rising and setting, and the clock- 
tower bell of the Hall ringing to dinner and to prayers as 
usual, the body of the late owner of Queen's Crawley lay in 
the apartment which he had occupied, watched unceasing]}' 
by the professional attendants who were engaged for that rite. 
A woman or two, and three or four undertaker's men, the 
l)est wliom Southampton could furnish, dressed m black, and 
of a proper stealthy and tragical demeanour, had charge of the 
remains which they watched turn about, having the house- 
keeper's room for their place of rendezvous when off duty, 
where they played at cards in privacy and drank their beer. 

The members of the family and servants of the house kept 
away from the gloomy spot, where the bones of the descendant 
of an ancient line of knights and gentlemen lay, awaiting their 
final consignment to the family crj'pt. No regrets attended 
them, save those of the poor woman who had hoped to be Sir 
Pitt's ^ife and widow, and who had fled in disgrace from the 
Hall over which she had so nearly been a ruler. Beyond her 
and a favourite old pointer he had, and between whom and 
liimself an attachment subsisted during the period of his 
imbecility, the old man had not a single friend to mourn him. 
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luiviiif^ indeed, during the whole course of his life, never taken 
the k^ast pains to secure one. Coahl the best and kindest of 
UH who depart from the earth, Ijave an opportunity of revisit- 
in*; it, 1 Kui)i)ose he or she (assuminj; that any Vanity Fiur 
feelinj^s subsist in the spliere whitlier we are bound) wouhl 
liave a pan*; of niortilication at finding liow soon our s\u*vi- 
vors wi're consoled. And so Sir Pitt was forgotten — Uke tlie 
kindest and best of us- -onlv a few weeks sooner. 

ft.' 

Those who will may follow his remains to the grave, 
whither they wire borne on the appointed day, in the most 
becoming manni'r, tlie family in black coaches, with their 
handkerchiefs u^) to their noses, ready for the tears which did 
not come : tlie undertaker and his gentlemen in deep tribula- 
tii>n : the select tenantry mourning out of compliment to the 
new landKnd : the neighbouring gentry's carriages at three 
rnile^ an hour. emi>ty. and hi profound alHiction : the parsou 
speaking out tlie fornnila about " our dear brother departed.*' 
As long as we have a man's body, we i>lay our Vanities \\\m. 
it, surroi'.r.ding it with humbug and ceremcmies, layhig it in 
state, and pa^ king it up in gih nails and velvet : and we finish 
our dr.Tv bv plaeiui: ov^r it a stone, written all over with lies. 
Hute'^ i.ivaT'. . a sT!:art vouiiu' fellow from Oxford, and Sir Pitt 
I'l :i\\ !i y. I v^!P.pi^>v d I- 1 wi V n tiK m an ai)propriate Latin epitaph 
U^x ihe htti hr.iui^ud Ivn-onit : and the former preached a 
ila^>i^al M vn\^r., t \::o:!iiii: the survivors not to give wav to 
i::ii :". and ir.:ovv.*.;r.j: ::.i:ji in tiie most respeetful terms that 
thix al>v^ \\v\.".i i-i ^^:u L-y ealled upon \sy pass that gloomy 
s\\\\ ir.\>:i ::o;> {\ :::■! -a l.iv :. had ju>t dosed upon the remains 
o!" \\\kv: laiv.ii'.Tid ;i. ::.'. r. Tl:*:-n the ti.nantrv mounted on 
i.ovvil\Kk aicai'.^ v v >::;V;d -nd r^frtshed themselves at the 
i -.-iwiiN \:v.>. V:.:v.. :;::•.: r. iv.iiLi! in tiie servants' hall at 
i,^'.:;t!:'v i,\/.>>^\. :1 i i:-. :.::v*- .;;rriaje? wheeled off to their 
«li:Tv:iv.: vl. -:.:.;\:i.^v.> : :".,.:: ::-. v.iiunaker's men. taking the 
ii»pt>, pa.'.-. \i!\;:<. I >:::/;. :-r;:!.»;rs. an«l Mther mortuary 
p:i^|\::L.v /..;v.-.^;-. _; ;:y *. :V, v^v: •.»: the hearse, and rode 
^^'^ t,' >..:::...'.: vr.--. 1'*.:.: v-..-< i>::n>td into a natural 
ivi»it--.v:. ;;v :" ; ;..■>.>. /.; ;•— :'.: Ixljf-inite?. got hito a 
l'.:-:.t. :.,^:.-.. .-.vv :;.-.-. ..•.■>..:.•:? c.f thtm might have 
i\'. li >;.r. >-.\.j...:^ .1.:.. . . V :'... - v.; ::c-L..'U-e entrances, 
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with pewter-pots flashing in the sunshine. Sir Pitt's invaUd- 
chair was wheeled away into a tool-house in the garden : the 
old pointer used to howl sometimes at iii'st, but these were 
the only accents of grief which were heard in the Hall of which 
Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet, had been master for some three- 
score years. 

As the birds were pretty plentiful, and partridge-shooting 
is as it were the duty of an English gentleman of statesman- 
like propensities, Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock of gi-ief over, 
went out a little and partook of that diversion in a white hat 
with crape round it. The sight of those fields of stubble and 
turnips, now his own, gave him many secret joys. Sometimes, 
and with an exquisite humility, he took no gun, but went out 
with a peaceful bamboo cane ; Rawdon, his big brother, and 
the keejKjrs blazing away at his side. Pitt's money and acres 
had a great eflfect upon his brother. The penniless Colonel 
became quite obsequious and respectful to the head of his 
house, and despised the milksop Pitt no longer. Eawdon 
listened with sjTnpathy to his senior's prospects of planting 
and draming: gave his advice about the stables and cattle, 
rode over to Mudbury to look at a mare, which he thought 
would carry Lady Jane, and offered to break her, &c. : the 
rebeUious dragoon was quite humbled and subdued, and became 
a most creditable younger brother. He had constant bulletins 
from Miss Briggs in London respecting little Rawdon, who 
was left behind there : who sent messages of his own. ** I am 
very well," he wrote. " I hope you are very well. I hope 
Mamma is very well. The pony is very well. Grey takes 
me to ride in the Park. I can canter. I met the little boy 
who rode before. He cried when he cantered. I do not cry." 
Rawdon read these letters to his brother, and Lady Jane, who 
was delighted with them. The Baronet promised to take 
charge of the lad at school ; and his kind-hearted wife gave 
Rebecca a bank-note, begging her to buy a present with it for 
her little nephew. 

One day followed another, and the ladies of the house 
passed their life in those calm pursuits and amusements which 
satisfy country ladies. Bells rang to meals, and to prayers. 
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T'-«- V ;.:■_" l:!.i;-;?: took exL-rcise on the pianoforte every mornin 
itv- : liPukt::.-:. EtrWcca giving them the benefit of her in- 
r.T:' ..:.;.!;. Tli* 11 thcv put on thick shoes and walked in tlie 
p:ij-k 'iC 'lA"ii'\iK-Yi*'<, or beyond the palings into the village, 
il 'i:*-udinj: Ti|.->!i the cottages, with Lady Southdown's niedi- 
oi:..: -.nA ir.LnZri for tht; sick jx-ople there. Lady Southdown 
• Irov- .,=;: in a pony-chaise, when Kebecea would take her 
pLi'-^- i;y tli^ L'o'va^er's side, and listen to her solenni t^lk 
'vira :i'v- :;tin'j-t inttrest. She sang Handel and Haydn to 
tL': t*i::-::y ...f »rv. ■niiiL:';, and engaged in a large piece of worsted 
w .vk. ;i^ if -h»; had been born to the business, and as if this 
k:i. I ...f U:-: wa.-i :•> i.-untinue with her until slie should sink to 
t:- jiMv- in ;i [volitrr old age, leaving regi-ets and a great 
'i :..:.*:":y -.f i.-on-^i'I- bthind her — as if there were not cares and 
d;i>. -».i "li.--:. -hilt-, and ixnerty, waiting outside the park 
;«-:i>--. to i« •:i:<:v ni\>ii her when she issued into the world 

'* It !-n't 'l:.*Mcuk to be a country gentleman's wife," 
l!» ].♦ -la th'>'ijit. *' I think I could be a good woman if I 
had t\\'v thousaii'l a-vear. I could dawdle about in the nur- 
jr» ry. :iii'l munt x\w apricots on the wall. I could water plants 
ill :i ;:rci nhousf, an<l pick off dead leaves from the geraniums. 
I could ask i)ld womt-n about their rheumatisms, and order 
lialf-a-cruwn's worth of soup for the poor. I shouldn't miss 
it much, out of livr thousand a-voar. I could even drive out 
till inilt'S to dine at a neighbour's, and dress in the fashions 
of thf yt-ar Ixfori- last. I could go to church and keep awake 
in till' gnat family pcw : or go to sleep behind the curtams, 
witli my viil down, if I only had practice. I could pay every- 
body, if 1 had but the money. This is what the conjuroi-s 
lu^-e jiride themselves upon doing. They look down with pity 
upon us miserable sinners who have none. They think them- 
selves generous if they give our children a five-pound note, 
and us contemptible if we are without one." And who knows 
l)ut Kebecca was right in her speculations — and that it was 
only a question of money and fortune which made the dif- 
feniice l>etw<rn lier and an honest woman? If vou take 
temptations into account, who is to say that he is l)etter than 
his neighbour ? A comfortable career of prosi)erit3% if it does 
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not make people honest, at least keeps them so. An alderman 
coming from a turtle feast will not step out of his carriage to 
steal a leg of mutton ; but put him to starve, and see if he 
will not purloin a loaf. Becky consoled herself by so balancing 
the chances and equalising the distribution of good and evil in 
the world. 

The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, ponds, 
and gardens, the rooms of the old house where she had spent 
a couple of years seven yeai-s ago, were all carefully revisited 
by her. She had been young there, or comparatively so, for 
she forgot the time when she ever was young — but she remem- 
bered her thoughts and feelings seven years back, and con- 
trasted them with those which she had at present, now that 
she had seen the world and lived with great people, and raised 
herself far beyond her original humble station. 

" I have passed beyond it, because I have brains,*' Becky 
thought, ** and almost all the rest of the world are fools. I could 
not go back, and consort with those people now, whom I used 
to meet in my father's studio. Lords come up to my door 
with stars and garters instead of poor artists with screws of 
tobacco in their pockets. I have a gentleman for my husband, 
and an- Earl's daughter for my sister, in the vei:y house where 
I was little better than a servant a few years ago. But am I 
much better to do now in the world than I was when I was 
the poor painter's daughter, and wheedled the grocer round 
the comer for sugar and tea ? Suppose I had married Francis, 
who was so fond of me — I couldn't have been much poorer 
than I am now. Heigho ! I wish I could exchange my posi- 
tion in society, and all my relations, for a snug sum in the 
Three per Cent. Consols ; " for so it was that Becky felt the 
Vanity of human affairs, and it was in those securities that 
she would have liked to cast anchor. 

It may, perhaps, have struck her that to have been honest 
and humble, to have done her duty, and to have marched 
straightforward on her way, would have brought her as near 
happiness as that path by which she was striving to attain it. 
But, — ^just as the children at Queen's Crawley went round the 
room, where the body of their father lay ;— if ever Becky had 
these thoughts, she was accustomed to walk round them, and 
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not look in. She eluded them, and despised them — or at 
least she was committed to the other path, from which retreat 
was now impossible. And for my part I believe that remorse 
is the least active of all a man's moral senses — the very 
easiest to be deadened when wakened : and in some never 
wakened at all. We gi'ieve at being found out, and at the 
idea of shame or punishment ; but the mere sense of N\Tong 
makes very few people unhappy in Vanity Fair. 

So Rebecca, durmg her stay at Queen's Crawley, made as 
many friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness as she could 
possibly brmg under control. Lady Jane and her husband 
bade her farewell with the warmest demonstrations of good- 
will. They looked forward with pleasure to the time when, 
the family-house in Gaunt Street being repaired and beautified, 
they were to meet again in London. Lady Southdown made 
her up a packet of medicine, and sent a letter by her to the 
Rev. Lawrence Grills, exhorting that gentleman to save the 
brand who ** honom*ed " the letter from the burning. Pitt 
accompanied them with four horses in the carriage to Mudbmy, 
having sent on their baggage in a cail; pre\dously, accompanied 
with loads of game. 

" How happy you will be to see your darling little boy 
again ! " Lady Crawley said, taking leave of her kinswoman. 

" so happy ! " said Rebecca, thro^ving up the green eyes- 
She was immensely happy to be free of the place, and yet loth 
to go. Queen's Crawley was abominably stupid ; and yet the 
air there was somehow purer than that which she had been 
accustomed to breathe. Everybody had been dull, but had 
been kind in their way. ** It is all the influence of a long 
course of Three per Cents," Becky said to herself, and was 
right very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as the stage 
rolled into Piccadilly, and Briggs had made a beautiful fire in 
Curzon Street, and little Rawdon was up to welcome back his 
papa and mamma. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



WHICH TREATS OF THE OSBORNE FAMILY. 




ONSIDEEABLE time has elapsed since we 
have seen our respectable friend, old Mr. 
Osborne of Russell Square. He has not 
been the happiest of mortals since last we 
met him. Events have occurred which have 
not improved his temper, and in more in- 
stances than one he has not been allowed 
to have his own way. To be thwarted in 
this reasonable desire was always very injurious to the old 
gentleman ; and resistance became doubly exasperating when 
gout, age, loneliness, and the force of many disappointments 
combined to weigh him down. His stiff black hair began to 
grow quite white soon after his son's death ; his face grew 
redder ; his hands trembled more and more as he poured out 
his glass of port wine. He led his clerks a dire life in the 
City : his family at home were not much happier. I doubt 
if Bebecea, whom we have seen piously praying for Consols, 
would have exchanged her poverty and the dare-devil excite- 
ment and chances of her life, for Osborne's money and the 
humdrum gloom which enveloped him. He had proposed for 
Miss Swartz, but had been rejected scornfully by the partisans 
of that lady, who married her to a young sprig of Scotch 
nobility. He was a man to have married a woman out of low 
life, and bullied her dreadfully afterwards: but no person 
presented herself suitable to his taste ; and instead, he tyran- 
nised over liis unmarried daughter at home. She had a fine 
carriage and fine horses, and sate at the head of a table loaded 
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with the grandest plate* She had a cheque-book, a prize foot- 
man to follow her when she walked, unlimited credit, and bows 
and compliments from all the tradesmen, and all the appur- 
tenances of an heiress ; but she spent a wof ul time. The Uttle 
charity-girls at the Foundling, the sweeperess at the cross- 
mg, the i)oorest under-kitchenmaid in the servants' hall, was 
happy compared to that unfortunate and now middle-aged 
young lady. 

Frederick Bullock, Esq., of the house of Bullock, Hulker, 
and Bullock, had married Maria Osborne, not without a great 
deal of difficulty and grumbling on Mr. Bullock's part. George 
being dead and cut out of his father's will, Frederick in- 
sisted that the half of the old gentleman's property should be 
settled upon his Maria, and indeed, for a long time, refused 
"to come to the scratch" (it was Mr. Frederick's own expres- 
sion) on any other terms. Osborne said Fred had agreed to 
take his daughter with twenty thousand, and he should bind 
himself to no more. " Fred might take it, and welcome, or 
leave it, and go and be hanged." Fred, whose hopes had 
been raised when George had been dismherited, thought him- 
self infamously swindled by the old merchant, and for some 
time made as if he would break off the match altogether. 
Osborne withdrew his account from Bullock and Hulker's, 
went on 'Change with a horsewhip which he swore he would 
lay across the back of a certain scoimdrel that should be 
nameless, and demeaned himself in his usual violent manner. 
Jane Osborne condoled with her sister Maria during this 
family feud. "I always told you, Maria, that it was your 
money he loved, and not you," she said, sootliingly. 

** He selected im and my money, at any rate : he didn't 
choose you and yours," replied Maria, tossing up her head. 

The rupture was, however, only temporary. Fred's father 
and senior partners counselled him to take Maria, even with 
the twenty thousand settled, half down, and half at the death 
of Mi*. Osborne, with the chances of the f lu-ther division of the 
l)roperty. So he "knuckled down," again to use his own 
phrase; and sent old Hulker with peaceable overtures to 
Osl>orne. It was his father, he said, who would not hear of 
the match, and had made the difficulties; he was most 
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anxious to keep the engagement. The excuse was sulkily 
accepted by Mr. Osborne. Hulker and Bullock were a high 
family of the City aristocracy, and connected with the ** nobs" 
at the West End. It was something for the old man to be 
able to say, ** My son, sir, of the house of Hulker, Bullock, 
and Co., sir ; my daughter's cousin. Lady Mary Mango, sir, 
daughter of the Bighi Hon. the Earl of Castlemouldy." In 
his imagination he saw his house peopled by the ** nobs." So 
he forgave yoimg Bullock, and consented that the marriage 
should take place. 

It was a grand affair — the bridegroom's relatives giving 
the breakfast, their habitations being near St. George's, 
Hanover Square, where the business took place. The " nobs 
of the West End " were invited, and many of them signed the 
book. Mr. Mango and Lady Mary Mango were there, with 
the dear young Gwendoline and Guinever Mango as brides- 
maids ; Colonel Bludyer of the Dragoon Guards (eldest son of 
the house of Bludyer Brothers, Mincing Lane), another cousin 
of the bridegroom, and the Honourable Mrs. Bludyer; the 
Honourable George Boulter, Lord Levant's son, and his lady. 
Miss Mango that was ; Lord Viscount Castletoddy ; Honour- 
able James McMull and Mrs. McMull (formerly Miss Swartz), 
and a host of fashionables, who have all married into Lombard 
Street, and done a great deal to ennoble Cornhill. 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, and 
a small villa at Roehampton, among the banking colony there. 
Fred was considered to have made rather a mSsaUiance by the 
ladies of his family, whose grandfather had been in a Charity 
School, and who were alUed through the husbands with some 
of the best blood in England. And Maria was bound, by 
superior pride and great care in the composition of her visit- 
ing-book, to make up for the defects of bu-th ; and felt it her 
duty to see her father and sister as Uttle as possible. 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who 
had still so many scores of thousand pounds to give away, is 
absurd to suppose. Fred Bullock would never allow her to 
do that. But she was still young and incapable of hiding her 
feelings : and by inviting her papa and sister to her third- 
rate parties, and behaving very coldly to them when they 
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solitude in Russell Square read the Morning Post, where her 
sister's name occurred every now and then, in the articles 
headed ** Fashionable Keunions," and where she had an opi)or- 
tunity of reading a description of Mrs. F. Bullock's costume, 
when presented at the Drawing-room by Lady Frederica Bul- 
lock. Jane's own Ufe, as we have said, admitted of no such 
grandeur. It was an awful 'existence. She had to get up of 
black winter's mornings to make breakfast for her scowling old 
father, who would have turned the whole house out of doors if 
his tea had not been ready at half-past eight. She remained 
silent opposite to him, listening to the urn hissing, and sitting 
in tremor while the parent read his paper, and consumed his 
accustomed portion of muffins and tea. At half-past nine he 
rose and went to the City, and she was almost free till dinner- 
time, to make visitations in the kitchen, and to scold the ser- 
vants : to drive abroad and descend upon the tradesmen, who 
were prodigiously respectful : to leave her cards and her papa's 
at the great glum respectable houses of then City friends ; or 
to sit alone in the lai-ge drawing-room, expecting visitors ; and 
working at a huge piece of worsted by the fire, on the sofa, 
hard by the great Iphigenia clock, which ticked and tolled 
with mournful loudness in the dreary room. The great glass 
over the mantel-piece, faced by the other great console glass 
at the opposite end of the room, increased and multiplied be- 
tween them the brown holland bag in which the chandelier 
hung ; until you saw these brown holland bags fading away 
in endless perspectives, and this apartment of Miss Osborne's 
seemed the centre of a system of drawing-rooms. When she 
removed the cordovan leather from the gi'and piano, and ven- 
tured to play a few notes on it, it sounded with a mournful 
sadness, startling the dismal echoes of the house. George's 
picture was gone, and laid upstairs in a lumber-room in the 
f;arret; and though there was a consciousness of him, and 
father and daughter often instinctively knew that they were 
thinking of him, no mention was ever made of the brave and 
once darling son. 

At five o'clock Mr. Osl>ome came back to his dinner, which 
ho and hLs daughter took in silence (seldom broken, except 
when he swore and was savage, if the cooking was not to his 
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liking), or which tliey shared twice in a month with a party 
of dismal friends of Osborne's rank and age. Old Dr. Gulp 
and his lady from Bloomsbury Square : old Mr. Frowser, the 
attorney, from Bedford Eow, a very great man, and from bis 
business, hand-in-glove with the " nobs at the West End ; " 
old Colonel Livermore, of the Bombay Army, and Mrs. Liver- 
more, from Upper Bedford Place : old Serjeant Tofij' and Mi-s. 
Toffy; and sometimes old Sir Thomas Coffin and Lady Coffin, 
fi-om Bedford Square. Sir Thomas was celebrated as a hang- 
ing judge, and the particular tawny port was produced when 
he dined with Mr. Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the pompous Bussell 
Square merchant pompous dinners back again. They had 
solemn rubbers of whist, when they went upstairs after drink- 
ing, and their cai-riages were called at half-past ten. Many 
ricli people, whom we poor devils are in the habit of envj^ing, 
lead contentedly an existence like that above described. Jane 
Osborne scarcely ever met a man under sixty, and almost the 
only bachelor who appeared in their society was Mr. Smirk, 
the celebrated ladies' doctor. 

I can't say that nothing had occurre<l to disturb the mo- 
notony of this awful existence : the fact is, there had been a 
secret in poor Jane's life which had made her father more 
savage and morose than even natiu*e, pride, and over-feedhig 
had made him. This secret was connected with Miss Wirt, 
who had a cousin an artist, Mr. Smee, very celebrated since 
as a portrait-painter and E.A., but who once was glad enough 
to give drawing-lessons to ladies of fashion. Mr. Smee has 
forgotten where Bussell Square is now, but he was glad enough 
to visit it in the year 1818, when Miss Osborne had instruc- 
tion from him. ,^ 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Street, a disso- 
lute, irregular, and unsuccessful man, but a man with great 
knowledge of his art) being the cousin of Miss Wirt, we say, 
and introduced by her to Miss Osborne, whose hand and heart 
were still free after various incomplete love affairs, felt a great 
attachment for this lady, and it is beHeved inspired one in 
her bosom. Miss Wirt was the confidante of this intrigue. I 
know not whether she used to leave the room where the 
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master and his pupil were painting, in order to give them an 
opportunity for exchanging those vows and sentiments which 
cannot be uttered advantageously in the presence of a third 
party : I know not whether she hoped that should her cousin 
succeed in carrying off the rich merchant's daughter, he would 
give Miss Wirt a portion of the wealth which she had enabled 
him to win — all that is certain is, tbat Mr. Osborne got some 
hint of the transaction, came back from the City abruptly, 
and entered the drawing-room with his bamboo-cane ; found 
the painter, the pupil, and the companion all looking exceed- 
ingly pale there; turned the former out of doors with menaces 
that he would break every bone in his skin, and half-an-hour 
afterwards dismissed Miss Wirt likewise, kicking her trunks 
down the stairs, trampling on her bandboxes, and shaking 
his fist at her hackney coach, as it bore her away. 

Jane Osborne kept her bedroom for many days. She was 
not allowed to have a companion afterwards. Her father 
swore to her that she should not have a shilling of his money 
if she made any match without his concurrence ; and as he 
wanted a woman to keep his house, he did not choose that 
she should marry: so tbat she was obliged to give up all 
projects with which Cupid had any share. During her papa's 
life, then, she resigned herself to the manner of existence here 
described, and was content to be an Old Maid. Her sister, 
meanwhile, was having children with finer names every year 
— and the intercourse between the two grew fainter continu- 
ally. *' Jane and I do not move in the same sphere of life," 
Mrs. Bullock said. " I regard her as a sister, of course " — 
which means — what does it mean when a lady says that she 
regards Jane as a sister ? 

It has been described how ihe Misses Dobbin lived with 
their father at a fine villa at Denmark Hill, where there were 
beautiful graperies and peach-trees which delighted little 
Georgy Osborne. The Misses Dobbin, who drove often to 
Brompton to see our dear Amelia, came sometimes to Eussell 
Square too, to pay a visit to their old acquaintance Miss 
Osborne. I believe it was in consequence of the commands of 
their brother the Major in India (for whom their papa had a 
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prodigious respect), that they paid attention to Mrs. George ; 
for the Major, the godfather and guardian of Amelia's little 
boy, still hoped that the child's grandfather might be induced 
to relent towards him, and acknowledge him for the sake of 
his son. The Misses Dobbin kept Miss Osborne acquainted 
with the state of AmeUa's affairs ; how she w^as living with 
her father and mother ; how poor they were ; how they won- 
dered w^hat men, and such men as their brother and dear 
Captain Osborne, could find in such an insignificant little 
chit ; how she was still, as heretofore, a namby-pamby milk- 
and-water affected creature — but how the boy was reaUy the 
noblest little boy ever seen — for the hearts of all women warm 
towards young children, and the sourest spinster is kind to 
them. 

One day, after great entreaties on the part of the Misses 
Dobbin, AmeUa allowed little George to go and pass a day 
with them at Denmark Hill — a part of which day she spent 
herself in writing to the Major in India. She congratulated 
him on the happy news which his sisters had just conveyed to 
her. She prayed for his prosperity, and that of the bride he 
had chosen. She thanked him for a thousand thousand kind 
offices and proofs of steadfast friendship to her in her afflic- 
tion. She told him the last news about little Georgy, and 
how he was gone to spend that very day with his sisters in 
the country. She underlined the letter a great deal, and she 
signed herself affectionately his friend, Amelia Osborne. She 
forgot to send any message of kindness to Lady O'Dowd, as 
her wont was — and did not mention Glorvina by name, and 
only in italics, as the Major's hridey for whom she begged 
hlesainffs. But the news of the marriage removed the reserve 
which she had kept up towards him. She was glad to be able 
to own and feel how warmly and gratefully she regarded him 
— and as for the idea of being jealous of Glorvina (Glorvina, 
indeed !), Amelia would have scouted it, if an angel from heaven 
had hinted it to her. 

That night, when Georgy came back in the pony-carriage 
in which he rejoiced, and in w^hich he was driven by Sir 
William Dobl)in's old coachman, he had round his neck a 
fine gold chain and watch. He said an old lady, not pretty, 
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had given it to him, who cried and kissed him a great deal. But 
he didn't like her. He liked grapes very much. And he only 
liked his mamma. Amelia shrank and started: the timid 
soul felt a presentiment of terror when she heard that the 
relations of the child's father had seen him. 

Miss Osborne came back to give her father his dinner. He 
had made a good speculation in the City, and was rather in 
a good humour that day, and chanced to remark the agita- 
tion under which she laboured. ** What's the matter, Miss 
Osborne ? " he deigned to say. 

The woman burst into tears. **0h, sir," she said, **I've 
seen little George. He is as beautiful as an angel — and so 
like him ! " The old man opposite to her did not say a word, 
but flushed up, and began to tremble in every limb. 
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CHAPTER nil. 

IS WHICH THE EEADEB HAS TO DOIBLE THE CAPE. 

_ HE nstonislied reader must be 
called ii]Kni to transport him- 
self ten tbouifand miles to tlii; 
military station of Buudle- 
gunge, in the Madras division 
of our Indian Empire, where 
our gallant old friends of the 
— til rt't^'imtnt are quartered 
under the command of the 
brave Colonel, 8ir Michael 
O'Dowd. Time has dealt 
kindly with that stout officer, 
as it does ordinarily with men 
who have good stomachs and 
good tempers, and are not 
perplexed over much by fatigue 
of the brain. The Colonel 
plays a good knife and fork at 
tiffin, and resumes those weapons with great success at dinner. 
He smokes his hookah after both meals, and puffs as quietly 
while bis wife scolds him, as he did under the fire of the 
French at Waterloo. Age and beat have not diminished the 
activity or the eloquence of the descendant of the Malonys 
and the Mollojs. Her Ladyship, our old acquaintance, la^s 
much at home at ^ladras as at Brussels — in the cantonment 
as under the tents. On the march you saw her at the head 
of the regiment seated on a royal elephant, a nobio sight. 
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Moonted on that beast, she has been into action with tigers in 
the jungle : she has been received by native princes, who have 
welcomed her and Glorvina into the recesses of their zenanas 
and offered her shawls and jewels which it went to her heart 
to refuse. The sentries of all arms salute her wherever she 
^akes her appearance: and she touches her hat gravely to 
^eir salutation. Lady O'Dowd is one of the greatest ladies 
in the Presidency of Madras — her quarrel with Lady Smith, 
wife of Sir Minos Smith the puisne judge, is still remembered 
by some at Madras, when the Colonel's lady snapped her 
fingers in the Judge's lady's face, and said sliced never walk 
behind ever a beggarly civilian. Even now, though it is five- 
and-twenty years ago, people remember Lady O'Dowd per- 
forming a jig at Government House, where she danced down 
two Aides-de-Camp, a Major of Madras Cavalry, and two 
gentlemen of the Civil Service ; and, persuaded by Major 
Dobbin, C.B., second in command of the — th, to retire to the 
supper-room, laasata nondum satiata recessit, 

Peggy O'Dowd is indeed the same as ever : kind in act 
and thought: impetuous in temper: eager to command: a 
tjTant over her Michael : a dragon amongst all the ladies of 
the regiment : a mother to all the young men, whom she tends 
in their sickness, defends in all their scrapes, and with whom 
Lady Peggy is immensely popular. But the Subalterns' and 
Captains' ladies (the Major is unmarried) cabal against her a 
good deal. They say that Glorvina gives herself airs, and 
that Peggy herself is intolerably domineering. She interfered 
with a Uttle congregation which Mrs. Kirk had got up, and 
laughed the young men away from her sermons, stating that 
a soldier's wife had no business to be a parson: that Mrs. 
Kirk would be much better mending her husband's clothes : 
and, if the regiment wanted sermons, that she had the finest 
in the world, those of her uncle, the Dean. She abruptly put 
a termination to a flirtation which Lieutenant Stubble of the 
regiment had commenced with the Surgeon's wife, threatening 
to come down upon Stubble for the money which he had 
borrowed from her (for the young fellow was still of an extra- 
vagant turn) unless he broke off at once and went to the Cape, 
on sick leave. On the other hand, she housed and sheltered 
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Mrs. Porky, wLo i^.»:'i from Lvr bungalow one night, pursued 
bv her infuriate hu-band. w-i».-iding Li.s second brandv bottle, 
and actually carried Poskv throu;zh tht; delirium tremens, and 
broke him of the habit of drinking, which had grown upou 
that officer, as all evil habits will grow upon men. In a word, 
in adversity she wa.^ the 1-^st of comforters, in good fortune 
the most troublesome of friends ; having a perfectly good 
opinion of herself always, and an indomitable resolution to 
have her own wav. 

Among other jwuits, she had made up her mind that 
Glorvina ^^hould murrv our old friend Dobbin. Mrs. O'Dowd 
knew the Major's expectations and appreciated his good 
qualities, and the higli character which he enjoyed in hLs 
profession. Glorvina, a very handsome, fresh -coloured, black- 
haired, blue-eyed young lady, who could ride a horse, or play 
a sonata with anv ;;irl out of the Countv Cork, seemed to be 
the very person destined to insure Dobbin's happiness — much 
more tlian that poor jrood little wt-ak-spur'ted Amelia, about 
whom he used to take on so. — ** Look at Glorvina enter a 
room," Mrs. O'Dowd would say, ** and compare her with that 
poor Mrs. ()slK)rne, who couldn't say bo to a goose. She'd be 
wortliy of you. Major — you're a quiet man yourself, and want 
some one to talk for ye. And though she does not come of 
such good blood as the Malonys or Molloys, let me tell ye, 
she's of an ancient family that any nobleman might be proud 
to marrv into." 

But before she had come to such a resolution, and deter- 
mined to subjugate Major Dobbin by her endearments, it 
must l>e owned that Glorvina had practised them a j^ood deal 
elsewhere. She had had a season in Dublin, and who knows 
how many in Cork, Killarney, and Mallow ? She had flirted 
with all the man'iageable officers whom the depots of her 
country afforded, and all the bachelor squires who si^enud 
eligible. She had been engaged to be married a half score 
times in Ireland, })esides the clergjTnan at Bath who used her 
80 ill. She had flirted all the way to Madras with the Captain 
and chief-mate of the Piamchunder East Indiaman, and had a 
season at the Presidency with her l)rother and Mrs. O'Dowd, 
who was staying there, while the Major of the regiment was 
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in command at the station. Everybody admired her there : 
everybody danced with her: but no one proposed who was 
worth the marrying ; one or two exceedingly yoimg subalterns 
sighed after her, and a beardless civilian or two; but she 
rejected these as beneath her pretensions ; and other and 
younger virgins than Glorvina were married before her. There 
are women, and handsome women too, w^ho have this fortune 
in life. They fall in love with the utmost generosity; they 
ride and walk with half the Army-Ust, though they draw near 
to forty, and yet the Misses O'Grady are the Misses O'Grady 
still : Glorvina persisted that but for Lady 0'Dowd*s unlucky 
quarrel with the Judge's lady, she would have made a good 
match at Madras, where old Mr. Chutney, who was at the 
head of the Civil Service (and who afterwards married Miss 
Dolhy, a yomig lady only thirteen years of age, who had just 
arrived from school in Europe), was just at the pohit of pro- 
posing to her. 

Well, although Lady O'Dowd and Glor^•ina quarrelled a 
great number of times every day, and upon almost every con- 
ceivable subject — indeed, if Mick O'Dowd had not possessed 
the temper of an angel two such women constantly about his 
ears would have driven him out of his senses — yet they agi*eed 
between themselves on this point, that Glorvina should marry 
Major Dobbin, and were determined that the Major should 
have no rest until the arrangement was brought about. Un- 
dismayed by forty or fifty previous defeats, Glorvina laid siege 
to him. She sang Irish Melodies at him unceasingly. She 
asked him so frequently and pathetically, Will ye come to the 
bower ? that it is a wonder how any man of feeling could have 
resisted the invitation. She was never tired of inquiring, if 
Sorrow had his young days faded ; and was ready to listen 
and weep like Desdemona at the stories of his dangers and his 
campaigns. It has been said that our honest and dear old 
friend used to perform on the flute in private : Glorvina 
insisted upon having duets with him, and Lady O'Dowd would 
rise and artlessly quit the room, when the young couple were 
so engaged. Glorvina forced the Major to ride with her of 
mornings. The whole cantonment saw them set out and 
return. She was constantly writing notes over to him at his 
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house, borrowing his books, and scormg with her great pencil- 
marks such passages of sentiment or humour as awakened her 
sympathy. She borrowed his horses, his servants, his spoons, 
and palankin ; — no wonder that pubUc rumom- assigned her 
to him, and that the Major's sisters in England should fancy 
they were about to have a sister-in-law. 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was in the 
meanwhile in a state of the most odious tranquillity. He 
used to laugh when the young fellows of the regiment joked 
him about Glorvina's manifest attentions to him. ** Bah ! " 
said he, ** she is only keepmg her hand in — she practices upon 
me as she does upon Mrs. Tozer's piano, because it's the most 
handy instrument in the station. I am much too battered 
and old for such a fine young lady as Glorvina." And so he 
went on riding with her, and copjdng music and verses into 
her albums, and playing at chess with her very sulnnissively ; 
for it is with these simple amusements that some officers in 
India are accustomed to while away their leisure moments ; 
while others of a less domestic tmai hunt hogs, and shoot 
snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and betake themselves 
to brandy-and- water. As for Sir Michael O'Dowd, though his 
lady and her sister both urged him to call upon the Major to 
explain himself, and not keep on torturing a poor innocent 
gii'l in that shameful way, the old soldier refused point-l)lank 
to have anything to do with the conspiracy. ** Faith, the 
Major's big enough to choose for himself," Sir Michael said ; 
** he'll ask ye when he wants ye ; " — or else he would turn the 
matter off jocularly, declaring that ** Dobbin was too young to 
keep house, and had written home to ask lave of his mamma." 
Nay, he went farther, and in private communications with his 
Major, would caution and rally him — crying, " Mind your oi, 
Dob, my boy, them girls is bent on mischief — me Lady has 
just got a box of gowns from Europe, and there's a pink satin 
for Glorvma, which will finish ye, Dob, if it's in the power of 
woman or satin to move ye." 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could conquer 
him. Our honest friend had but one idea of a woman in his 
head, and that one did not in the least resemble Miss Glorvina 
O'Dowd in pink satin. A gentle little woman in black, with 
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large eyes and brown hairy seldom speaking, save when spoken 
to, and then in a voice not the least resembling Miss Glor- 
vina's — a soft young mother tending an infant and beckoning 
the Major up with a smile to look at him — a rosy-cheeked lass 
coming singing into the room in Bussell Square or hanging 
on George Osborne's arm, happy and loving — there was but 
this image that filled our honest Major's mind by day and by 
night, and reigned over it always. Very likely Amelia was 
not like the portrait the Major had formed of her : there was 
a figure in a book of fashions which his sisters had in England, 
and with which William had made away privately, pasting it 
into the lid of his desk, and fancying he saw some resemblance 
to Mrs. Osborne in the print, whereas I have seen it, and can 
vouch that it is but the picture of a high-waisted gown with 
an impossible doll's face simpering over it — and, perhaps, Mr. 
Dobbin's sentimental Amelia was no more like the real one 
than this absurd little print which he cherished. But what 
man in love, of us, is better informed ? — or is he much happier 
when he sees and owns his delusion ? Dobbin was under this 
spell. He did not bother his friends and the public much 
about his feelings, or indeed lose his natural rest or appetite 
on account of them. His head has grizzled since we saw him 
last ; and a line or two of silver may be seen in the soft brown 
hair likewise. But his feelings are not in the least changed 
or oldened ; and his love remains as fresh as a man's recollec- 
tions of boyhood are. 

We have said how the two Misses Dobbin and Amelia, the 
Major's correspondents in Europe, wrote him letters from 
England ; Mrs. Osborne congratulating him with great can- 
dour and cordiality upon his approaching nuptials with Miss 
O'Dowd. 

" Your sister has just kindly visited me," Amelia wrote in 
her letter, " and informed me of an interesting event, upon 
which I beg to oflFer my most sincere congratulations, I hope 
the young lady to whom I hear you are to be united will in 
every respect prove worthy of one who is himself all kindness 
and goodness. The poor widow has only her prayers to offer, 
and her cordial cordial wishes for your prosperity \ Georgy 
sends his love to his dear godpapa, and hopes that you will not 
VOL. n. o 
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f.,f,;-:t him. I :i;ii him tfjat yoy arc ;ir^j;ii to form 'Ahir ti<i, 
>-.-u ■,..-; ■»«'/ I am r.--iTK muril, '<// y.j.ir anr'ti'm. but thiU, 
ai;.(i/ij.'i I'li:^ l\t:~ mail of cour^t: be th-j .tirunyt-st ami muBt 
■taiii'ni, ^fii -. -.lr.i-.:-<\': M '/th'.r^, Yt;t ihat I am =ure the widow 
iti.-l T,;.-: ■■.I..A »h'jm vou Lavfe evur ij^^tetietl and iovwl will 
iut.iv-. W'-; '/ "jni'r m ^c^'ir /cirt." The Ifetttr, which hits 
i,.-»:ri i.-:i-in aii;id-:il ^j, went on in tliii strain, proteatiug 
7.i.ri ijL-i-ii a.'. I'i in-. t:i:feia>: satisfaction of the writer. 




Tlji- li tt'f. which iirriviril hy the very same Hhip whidi 
l.r..u-ht otit Lftdy O'Dowd";' tmx of millinery from Lomloii 
mud wliich you may be sure Pobbin opened In-fore any one of 
thf otlier paekots which the mail broiifiht himl, put the rt- 
eeiver into such a state of mind that filorvinn, ami her pink 
satin, and evt-r\-thin<: belontrint; to her, l)ecanie i)erfe<:tly odious 
to him. The iinjor cn'sed the talk of women; and the nei 
in {general. Everj-thiug annoyed him that day— the jmnule 
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was insufiferably hot and wearisome. Good heavens ! was a 
man of intellect to waste his life, day after day, inspecting 
cross-belts, and putting fools through their manoeuvres ? The 
senseless chatter of the young men at mess was more than 
ever jarring. What cared he, a man on the high road to 
forty, to know how many snipes Lieutenant Smith had shot, 
or what were the performances of Ensign Brown's mare? 
The jokes about the table filled him with shame. He was too 
old to listen to the banter of the assistant-surgeon and the 
slang of the youngsters, at which old O'Dowd, with his bald 
head and red face, laughed quite easily. The old man had 
listened to those jokes any time these thirty years — Dobbin 
himself had been fifteen years hearing them. And after the 
boisterous dulness of the mess-table, the quarrels and scandal 
of the ladies of the regiment ! It was unbearable, shameful. 
" Amelia, Amelia," he thought, " you to whom I have been 
80 faithful — you reproach me ! It is because you cannot feel 
for n», that I drag on this wearisome Ufe. And you reward 
me after years of devotion by giving me your blessing upon 
my marriage, forsooth, with this flaunting Irish girl ! " Sick 
and sorry felt poor William : more than ever wretched and 
lonely. He would like to have done with life and its vanity 
altogether — so bootless and unsatisfactory the struggle, so 
cheerless and dreary the prospect seemed to him. He lay all 
that night sleepless, and yearning to go home. Amelia's letter 
had fallen as a blank upon him. No fidelity, no constant 
truth and passion, could move her into warmth. She would 
not see that he loved her. Tossing in his bed, he spoke out 
to her. ** Good God, Amelia ! " he said, " don't you know 
that I only love you in the world — you, who are a stone to 
me — you, whom I tended through months and months of 
illness and grief, and who bade me farewell with a smile on 
your face, and forgot me before the door shut between us ! " 
The native servants lying outside his verandahs beheld with 
wonder the Major, so cold and quiet ordinarily, at present so 
passionately moved and cast down. Would she have pitied 
him had she seen him ? He read over and over all the letters 
which he ever had from her — letters of business relative to 
the little property which he had made her beUeve her husband 

o 2 
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had left to her — brief notes of inntation — every scrap of 
writing that she had ever sent to him — how cold, how kind, 
how hopeless, how selfish they were ! 

Had there been some kind gentle soul near at hand who 
could read and appreciate this silent generous heart, who 
knows but that the reign of Ameliii might have been over, 
and that friend William's love might have flowed into a kinder 
channel ? But there was only Glorvina of the jetty ringlets 
with whom his intercoiu'se was familiar, and this dashing 
young woman was not bent upon loving the Major, but rather 
on making the Major admire her — a most vain and hopeless 
task, too, at least considering the means that the ix)or girl 
possessed to carry it out. She curled her hair and showed 
her shoulders at him, as much as to say, did ye ever see such 
jet ringlets and such a complexion ? She grinned at him so 
that he might see that every tooth in her head was sound — 
and he never heeded all these charms. Very soon after the 
arrival of the box of millinery, and perhaps indeed in honour 
of it, Lady O'Dowd and the ladies of the King's Regiment 
gave a ball to the Company's Regiments and the ci\'ilians at 
the station. Glorvina sported the killing pink frock, and the 
Major, who attended the party and walked very ruefully up 
and down the rooms, never so much as jierceived the pink 
garment. Glorvina danced past him in a fury with all the 
young subalterns of the station, and the Major was not in the 
least jealous of her performance, or angry because Captain 
Bangles of the Cavalry handed her to supper. It was not 
jealousy, or frocks or shoulders, that could move him, and 
Glor\dna had nothing more. 

So these two were each exemplifying the Vanity of this 
life, and each longing for what he or she could not get. 
Glorvina cried with rage at the failure. She had set her mind 
on the Major ** more than on any of the others," she owned, 
sobbing. ** He'll break my heart, he will, Peggy," she would 
whimper to her sister-in-law when they were good friends; 
" sure every one of me frocks must be taken in — it's such a 
skeleton I'm growing." Fat or thin, laughmg or melancholy, 
on horseback or the music-stool, it was all the same to tlie 
Major. And the Colonel, pufiing his pipe and listening to 
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these complaints, ^ould suggest that Glory should have some 
black frocks out in the next box from London, and told a 
mysterious story of a lady in Ireland who died of grief for the 
loss of her husband before she got ere a one. 

While the Major was going on in this tantalising way, not 
proposing, and declining to fall in love, there came another 
ship from Europe bringing letters on board, and amongst them 
some more for the heartless man. These were home letters 
bearing an earlier post-mark than that of the former packets, 
and as Major Dobbin recognised among his the handwriting 
of his sister, who always crossed and recrossed her letters to 
her brother, — gathered together all the possible bad news 
which she could collect, abused him and read him lectiu'es 
with sisterly frankness, and always left him miserable for the 
day after " dearest William " had achieved the perusal of one 
of her epistles — the truth must be told that dearest William 
did not hurry himself to break the seal of Miss Dobbin's letter, 
but waited for a particularly favourable day and mood for 
doing so. A fortnight before, moreover, he had written to 
scold her for telling those absurd stories to Mrs. Osborne, and 
had desjmtched a letter in reply to that lady, undeceiving her 
with respect to the reports concerning him, and assuring her 
that ''he had no sort of present intention of altering his 
condition." 

Two or three nights after the arrival of the second package 
of letters, the Major had passed the evening pretty cheerfully 
at Lady O'Dowd's house, where Glorvina thought that he 
listened with rather more attention than usual to the Meet- 
ing of the Wathers, the Minsthrel Boy, and one or two other 
specimens of song with which she favoured him (the truth is, 
he was no more listening to Glorvina than to the howling of 
the jackals in the moonlight outside, and the delusion was 
hers as usual), and having played his game at chess with her 
(cribbage with the Surgeon was Lady O'Dowd's favourite 
evening pastime). Major Dobbin took leave of the Colonel's 
family at his usual hour, and retired to his own house. 

There on his table, his sister's letter lay reproaching him. 
He took it up, ashamed rather of his negUgence regarding it, 
and prepared himself for a disagreeable hour's communing 
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with that crabbed-handed absent relative. ... It may have 
t>een an hour after the Major's departure from the Coloners 
house — Sir Michael was skeping the sleep of the just ; Glor- 
\'ina had arranged her black ringlets in the innumerable Uttle 
bits of paper, in which it was her habit to confine them; Lady 
O'Dowd, too, had gone to her bed in the nuptial chamber, ou 
the ground floor, and had tucked her musquito cm'tains round 
her fair form, when the guard at the gates of the Command- 
ing-ofiicer's compound Ix-held Major Dobbin, in the moon- 
light, rushing towards the house with a swift step and a very 
agitated countenance, au<l he passed the sentinel and went up 
to the windows of tht- Colonel's l)edchamber. 

** O'Dowd — Colonel ! ' ' said Dobbin, and kept up a groat 
shouting. 

** Heavens, Meejor I " said Glorvina of the curl-jjapers, 
putting out her head too, from her window. 

" What is it. Dob, me boy ? " said the Colonel, expecting 
there was a fire in the station, or that the route had come 
from head-quarters. 

** I — I must have leave of absence. I must go to England 
— on the most urgent private affairs," Dobbin said. 

** Goo<l heavens, what has happened ! *' thought Glorvina, 
tremblmg with all the papillotes. 

** I want to be off — now — to-night," Dobbin continued; 
and the Colonel getting up, came out to parley with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbin's cross-letter, the Major 
had just come uiH>n a para?;raph to the following effect : — " I 
drove vesterdav to see vour old acquaintance. Mrs. Osbonie. 
The wretched place they live at, since they were bankrupts, 
you know — Mr. S., to judge from a hrass-platc on the door of 
his hut ^it is little better) is a coal-merchant. The little boy, 
your godson, is certainly a fine child, though forward, and 
inclined to be saucy and self-willed. But we have taken 
notice of him as you wish it, and have introduced him to his 
aunt, Miss 0., who was rather pleased with him. Perhaps 
his grandpapa — not the bankrupt one, who is almost doting— 
but Mr. Osborne, of Russell Square, may be induced to relent 
towards the child of your friend, his errinfj and avlf'WiUcd son. 
And Amelia will not be ill-disposed to give hini up. The widow 
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tonsoled, and is about to marry a reverend gentleman, the 
}V. Mr. Binuy, one of the curates of Bromjjton. A poor 
itch. But Mrs. 0. is getting old, and 1 saw a great deal of 
ey in her hair — she was in very good spirits : and your little 
(Ison overate himself at our house. Mamma sends her love 
th that of your affectionate, Ann Dobbin." 
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trumperies of a couple of generations of Lady Crawleys, and 
to take inventories of the china, the glass, and other properties 
in the closets and storerooms. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was general-in-chief over these ar- 
rangements, with full orders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, con- 
fiscate, or purchase furniture : and she enjoyed herself not a 
little in an occupation which gave full scope to her taste and 
ingenuity. The renovation of the house was determined upon 
when Sir Pitt came to town in November to see his lawyers, 
and when he passed nearly a week in Gurzon Street, under 
the roof of his affectionate brother and sister. 

He had put up at an hotel at first ; but Becky, as soon as 
she beard of the Baronet's arrival, went off alone to greet 
him, and retm-ned in an hour to Curzon Street with Sir Pitt 
in the carriage by her side. It was impossible sometimes to 
resist this artless httle creature's hospitalities, so kindly were 
they pressed, so frankly and amiably offered. Becky seized 
Pitt's hand in a transport of gratitude when he agreed to 
come. " Thank you," she said, squeezing it, and looking into 
the Baronet's eyes, who blushed a good deal ; ** how happy 
this will make Bawdon ! " She bustled up to Pitt's bedroom, 
leading on the servants, who were carrying his trunks thither. 
She came in herself laughing, with a coal-scuttle out of her 
own room. 

A fire was blazing already in Sir Pitt's apartment (it was 
Miss Briggs's room, by the way, who was sent upstairs to 
sleep with the maid). " I knew I should bring you," she said, 
with pleasure beaming in her glance. Indeed, she was really 
sincerely happy at having him for a guest. 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or twice on business, 
while Pitt stayed with them, and the Baronet passed the happy 
evening alone with her and Briggs. She went downstairs to 
the kitchen, and actually cooked little dishes for him. ''Isn't 
it a good salmi ? " she said ; " I made it for you. I can make 
you better dishes than that : and will when you come to see 
me. 

* Everything you do, you do well," said the Baronet, gal- 
lantly. " The salmi is excellent indeed." 

" A poor man's wife," P^ebecca replied, gaily, " must make 
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the gave him her hand and took him up to the drawing-room, 
ind made him snug on the sofa by the fire, and let him talk 
is she listened with the tenderest kindly interest, sitting by 
liim, and hemming a shirt for her dear httle boy. When- 
ever Mrs. Rawdon wished to be particularly humble and 
virtuous, this Uttle shirt used to come out of her work-box. 
[t had got to be too small for Eawdon long before it was 
finished. 

Well, Rebecca listened to Pitt, she talked to him, she sang 
to him, she coaxed him, and cuddled him, so that he found 
himself more and more glad every day to get back from the 
lawyer's at Gray's Inn, to the blazing fire in Curzon Street — 
a gladness in which the men of law likewise participated, 
for Pitt's harangues were of the longest — and so that when 
he went away, he felt quite a pang at departing. How 
pretty she looked kissing her hand to him from the carriage 
and waving her handkerchief when he had taken his place in 
the maD ! She put the handkerchief to her eyes once. He 
pulled his sealskin cap over his, as the coach drove away, 
and, sinking back, he thought to himself how she respected 
him and how he deserved it, and how Rawdon was a foolish dull 
fellow who didn't half appreciate his wife : and how mum and 
stupid his own wife was compared to that brilliant little Becky. 
Becky had hinted every one of these things herself, perhaps, 
but so delicately and gently, that you hardly knew when or 
where. And, before they parted, it was agreed that the house 
in London should be redecorated for the next season, and 
that the brothers' famihes should meet again in the country 
at Christmas. 

" I w^ish you could have got a little money out of him," 
Rawdon said to his wife moodily when the Baronet was gone. 
" I should Uke to give something to old Raggles, hanged if 1 
shouldn't. It ain't right, you know, that the old fellow should 
be kept out of all his money. It may be inconvenient, and he 
might let to somebody else besides us, you know." 

"Tell him," said Becky, "that as soon as Sir Pitt's affairs 
are settled, everybody will be paid, and give him a little some- 
thing on account. Here's a cheque that Pitt left for the 
boy," and she took from her bag and gave her husband a 

p 2 
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paper which his brother had handed over to her, on behalf 
of the Uttle son and hen- of the younger branch of the 
Crawlevs. 

The truth is, she had tried personally the ground on which 
her husband expressed a wish that she should venture — tried 
it ever so delicately, and found it unsafe. Even at a hint about 
embarrassments, Sir Pitt Crawley was off and alarmed. And 
he began a long speech, explaining how straitened he himself 
was in money matters ; how the tenants would not pay ; how 
his father*s affairs, and the expenses attendant upon the de- 
mise of the old gentleman, had involved him; how he wanted 
to pay off incumbrances ; and how the bankers and agents 
were overdrawn ; and Pitt Crawley ended by making a com- 
promise with his sister-in-law, and giving her a very small 
sum for the benelit of her little boy. 

Pitt knew how jxwr his brother and his brother's family 
must be. It could not have escai)ed the notice of such a cool 
and experienced old diplomatist, that llawdon's family had 
nothing to live uix)n, and that houses and carriages are not 
to be kept for nothing. He knew very well that he was the 
proprietor or appropriator of the money, which, according to 
all proper calculation, ought to have fallen to his younger 
brother, and he had, we may be sure, some secret pangs of 
remorse within him, which warned him that he ought to per- 
form some act of justice, or, let us say, compensation, towards 
these disappointed relations. A just, decent man, not without 
brains, who said his prayers, and knew his catechism, and did 
his duty outwardly through life, he could not be otherwise than 
aware that something was due to his brother at his hands, 
and tliat morallv he was Rawdon's debtor. 

But, as one reads in the columns of the Times newspaper 
every now and then, queer announcements from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, acknowledging the receipt of £50 from 
A, B.. or jlIO from W. T., a? conscience-money, on account of 
taxes due by the said A. B. or AV. T., which payments the 
jvuitents beg the Eight Honourable gentleman to acknowledge 
through the meilium of the public press ; — so is the Chancel- 
lor no doubt, and the reader likewise, always perfectly sure 
that the above-nametl A. B. or W. T. are only paying a very 
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nail instalment of what they really owe, and that the man 
ho sends up a twenty-pound note has very likely hundreds 
r thousands more for which he ought to account. Such, at 
iast, are my feelings, when I see A. B. or W. T.'s insufficient 
cts of repentance. And I have no doubt that Pitt Craw- 
jy's contrition, or kindness, if you will, towards his younger 
rother, by whom he had so much profited, was only a very 
oiall dividend upon the capital sum in which he was indebted 
3 Bawdon. Not everybody is willing to pay even so much, 
'o part with money is a sacrifice beyond almost all men en- 
owed with a sense of order. There is scarcely any man alive 
rho does not think himself meritorious for giving his neigh- 
our five pounds. Thriftless gives, not from a beneficent 
leasure m giving, but from a lazy delight in spending. He 
rould not deny himself one enjoyment ; not his opera-stall, 
lot his horse, not his dinner, not even the pleasure of giving 
jazarus the five poimds. Thrifty, who is good, wise, just, 
nd owes no man a penny, turns from a beggar, haggles with 
. hackney coachman, or denies a poor relation, and I doubt 
rhich is the most selfish of the two. Money has only a diffe- 
ent value in the eyes of each. 

So, in a word, Pitt Crawley thought he would do some- 
hing for his brother, and then thought that he would think 
.bout it some other time. 

And with regard to Becky, she was not a woman who ex- 
pected too much from the generosity of her neighbours, and 
o was quite content with all that Pitt Crawley had done for 
ler. She was acknowledged by the head of the family. If 
^itt would not give her anything, he would get something for 
ler some day. If she got no money from her brother-in-law, 
he got what was as good as money — credit. Haggles was 
nade rather easy in his mind by the spectacle of the union 
between the brothers, by a small payment on the spot, and 
»y the promise of a much larger sum speedily to be assigned 
him. And Rebecca told Miss Briggs, whose Christmas 
ividend upon the little sum lent by her, Becky paid with 
n air of candid joy, and as if her exchequer was brimming 
ver with gold — Rebecca, we say, told Miss Briggs, in strict 
3nfidence, that she had conferred with Sir Pitt, who was 
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btiis^riA a.-, a t:,k.i,^-rj.T. rr. Erl;:;.>% rjj^rial behalf, as to the 
Ui'M ]*rjtl*^h,-: if: •.';-.:::. rrr.t of ilis= B-'b remaining capital; 
tliAt hir Pitt, after rr.-:':L coL^si^eration. Lad tbou;^t of a most 
haf': an4 a/l*.ar;ta;:-;0 1.-. '^av in '^Lich Bri;:;^ could lav out her 
mo;,' y; ti.at, fjrir:;: erj>eciailv interested in ber as an attached 
frie.'id of tr.e late Mi-.r- Craxlej, and of the whole family, and 
that Ion;; l^rfore he left town- Le Lad recommended that she 
should r>: r',-adv with the nionev at a moment's notice, so as 
U} ijTircljavr at tiie m^/^t favoiirable opportunitj- the shares 
which Sir Pitt iia/l in Lis eye. Poor MLss Briggs was ver}- 
grateful for thiij mark of Sir Pitt's attention— it came so un- 
solicited, rhe -aid, for rhe never should have thought of re- 
moving: tlje rfionev from the find.^ — and the delicacv enhanced 
tbe kindnor.-- of the otiice : aiid rLe promised to see her man 
of bu.rine.-:-: immediateiv, and be readv with her Uttle cash at 
the projKrr hour. 

And tbi.T worthy woman was so grateful for the kindness 
of P%elK'Cca ill the matter, and for that of her generous bene- 
factor, tb*- Colonel, that she went out and si>ent a great part 
of ber lialf-y»rar's ^lividend in the purchase of a black velvet 
coat for little liawdon, who, by the way, was grown almost 
Uhj big for black velvet now, and was of a size and age befit- 
ting bim for the a.shunij^tion of the virile jacket and pantaloons. 

He was a fine ojxrn-faced toy, with blue eyes and waving 
flaxen hair, sturdy in limb, but generous and soft in heart : 
fondly attaching himself to all who were good to him — to the 
pony — to Lord Southdown, who gave him the horse — (he used 
to blush and glow all over when he saw that kind young noble- 
man)— to the groom who had charge of the pony — to Molly, 
the crxjk, who crammed him with ghost stories at night, and 
with grxjd things from the dinner — to Briggs, whom he plagued 
and laughed at — and to his father especially, whose attoch- 
ment towards the lad was curious too to witness. Here, as he 
grew to l>e alKiut eight years old, his attachments may be said 
to bave ended. The Ixrautiful mother-vision had faded away 
after a while. During near two years she had scarcely spoken 
t() tbr; child. SIk? disliked him. He had the measles and the 
booj)ing-cough. He bored her. One day when he was stand- 
ing at the landing-place, having crept down from the upper 
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regions, attracted by the sound of his mother's voice, who was 
singing to Lord Steyne, the drawing-room door opening sud- 
denly, discovered the little spy, who but a moment before had 
been rapt in delight, and Ustening to the music. 

His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of 
boxes on the ear. He heard a laugh from the Marquis in the 
inner room (who was amused by this free and artless exhibition 
of Becky's temi)er), and fled down below to his friends of the 
kitchen, bursting in an agony of grief. 

•* It is not because it hurts me," little Eawdon gasped 
out — " only — only " — sobs and tears wound -up the sentence 
in a storm. It was the Uttle boy's heart that was bleeding. 
" Why mayn't I hear her singing ? Why don't she ever 
sing to me — as she does to that bald-headed man with the 
large teeth?" He gasped out at various intervals these 
exclamations of rage and grief. The cook looked at the 
housemaid : the housemaid looked knowingly at the footman 
— the awful kitchen inquisition which sits in judgment in 
every house, and knows everything, — sate on Rebecca at that 
moment. 

After this incident, the mother's dislike increased to hatred : 
the consciousness that the child was in the house was a re- 
proach and a pain to her. His very sight annoyed her. Fear, 
doubt, and resistance sprang up, too, in the boy's o\sti bosom. 
They were separated from that day of the boxes on the ear. 

Lord Steyne also heartily disliked the boy. When they 
met by mischance, he made sarcastic bows or remarks to the 
child, or glared at him with savage-looking eyes. Eawdon 
used to stare him in the face, and double his little fists in 
return. He knew his enemy ; and this gentleman, of all who 
came to the house, was the one who angered him most. One 
day the footman found him squaring his fists at Lord Steyne's 
hat in the hall. The footman told the circumstance as a 
good joke to Lord Steyne's coachman ; that oflBcer imparted 
it to Lord Steyne's gentleman, and to the servants' hall 
in general. And very soon afterwards, when Mrs. Eawdon 
Crawley made her appearance at Gaunt House, the porter 
who unbarred the gates, the servants of all uniforms in the 
hall, the functionaries in white waistcoats, who bawled out 
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from landing to landing the names of Colonel and Mrs. Eawdon 
Crawley, knew about her, or fancied they did. The man wbo 
brought her refreshment and stood behind her chair, had 
talked her chai*aeter over with the large gentleman in motley- 
coloured clothes at his side. Bon Dieu ! it is awful, that 
servants* inquisition ! You see a woman in a great party in 
a splendid saloon, surrounded by faithful admirers, distributing 
sparkling glances, dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, smiling 
and happy : — Discovery walks respectfully up to her, in the 
shape of a huge powdered man with large calves and a tray 
of ices — with Calumny (which is as fatal as truth) — behind 
him, in the shape of the hulking fellow carrying the wafer- 
biscuits. Madam, your secret w^ill be talked over by those 
men at their club at the public-house to-night. Jeames will 
tell Chawlcs his notions about you over theii- pipes and pewter 
beer-pots. Some people ought to have mutes for servants in 
Vanity Fair — mutes who could not write. If you are guilty, 
tremble. That fellow behind your chair may be a Janissary 
with a bow-string in his plush breeches pocket. If you are 
not guilty, have a care of appearances : which are as ruinous 
as guilt 

** Was Rebecca guilty or not ? " The Vehmgericht of the 
servants' hall had pronounced against her. 

And, I shame to say, she would not have got credit had 
they not behoved her to be guilty. It was the sight of the 
Marquis of Steyne's carriage-lamps at her door, contemplated 
by Haggles, burning in the blackness of midnight, ** that kep 
him up," as he afterwards said ; that even more than Rebecca's 
arts and coaxings. 

And so — guiltless very likely — she was writhing and push- 
ing onward towards what they call " a position in society," 
and the servants were pointing at her as lost and ruined. So 
you see Molly, the housemaid, of a morning, watching a spider 
in the door-post lay his thread and laboriously crawl up it, 
until, tired of the sport, she raises her broom and sweeps away 
the thread and the artificer. 

A day or two before Christmas, Becky, her husband and 
her son, made ready and went to pass the holidays at the seat 
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of their ancestors at Queen's Crawley. Becky would have 
hked to leave the Uttle brat behind, and would have done so 
but for Lady Jane's iirgent invitations to the youngster ; and 
the symptoms of revolt and discontent which Bawdon mani- 
fested at her neglect of her son. **He's the finest boy in 
England," the father said, in a tone of reproach to her, ** and 
you don't seem to care for him, Becky, as much as you do for 
your spaniel. He shan't bother you much : at home he will 
be away from you in the nursery, and he shall go outside on 
the coach with me." 

" Where you go yourself because you want to smoke those 
filthy cigars," replied Mrs. Bawdon. 

" I remember when you hked 'em though," answered the 
husband. 

Becky laughed: she was almost always good-humoured. 
" That was when I was on my promotion, Goosey," she said. 
" Take Bawdon outside with you, and give him a cigar too if 
you like." 

Bawdon did not warm his little son for the winter's journey 
in this way, but he and Briggs wrapped up the child in shawls 
and comforters, and he was hoisted respectfully on to the roof 
of the coach in the dark morning, under the lamps of the 
White Horse Cellar: and with no small delight he watched 
the dawn rise, and made his first journey to the place which 
his father still called home. It was a jom-ney of infinite 
pleasure to the boy, to whom the incidents of the road afforded 
endless interest: his father answering to him all questions 
connected with it, and telling him who lived in the great white 
house to the right, and whom the park belonged to. His 
mother, inside the vehicle, with her maid and her furs, her 
wTappers, and her scent bottles, made such a to-do that you 
would have thought she never had been in a stage-coach 
before — much less, that she had been turned out of this very 
one to make room for a paying passenger on a certain journey 
performed some half-score years ago. 

It was dark again when little Bawdon was wakened up to 
enter his imcle's carriage at Mudbury, and he sate and looked 
out of it wondering as the great iron gates flew open, and at 
the white trunks of the limes as they swept by, until they 
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stopped, at length, before the light windows of the Hall, which 
were blazing and comfortable with Christmas welcome. The 
hall-door was flung open — a big fire was burning in the great 
old fire-place — a carpet was down over the chequered black 
flags — " It's the old Turkey one that used to be in the Ladies' 
Gallery," thought Rebecca, and the next instant was kissing 
Lady Jane. 

She and Sir Pitt performed the same salute with great 
gravity : but liawdon having been smoking, hung back rather 
from his sister-in-law, whose two children came up to their 
cousin : and, while Matilda held out her hand and kissed him, 
Pitt Binkie Southdown, the son and heir, stood aloof rather, 
and examined him as a little dog does a big dog. 

Then the kind hostess conducted her guests to the snug 
apartments blazing with cheerful fires. Then the young 
ladies came and knocked at Mrs. Eawdon's door, under the 
pretence that they were desirous to be useful, but in reality 
to have the pleasure of inspecting the contents of her band 
and bonnet boxes, and her dresses which, though black, were 
of the newest London fashion. And they told her how 
much the Hall was changed for the better, and how old 
Lady Southdown was gone, and how Pitt was taking his 
station in the county, as became a Crawley, in fact. Then 
the great dinner-bell having rung, the family assembled at 
dinner, at which meal Rawdon Junior was placed by his 
aunt, the good-natured lady of the house ; Sir Pitt being un- 
commonly attentive to his sister-m-law at his own right 
hand. 

Little Rawdon exhibited a fine appetite, and showed a 
gentlemanlike behaviour. 

** I like to dine here," he said to his aunt when he had 
completed his meal, at the conclusion of which, and after a 
decent grace by Sir Pitt, the younger son and heir was intro- 
duced, and was perched on a high chair by the Baronet's side, 
while the daughter took possession of the place and the little 
wine-glass prepared for her near her mother. " I like to dine 
here," said Rawdon Minor, looking up at his relation's kind 
face. 

** Why ? " said the good Lady Jane. 
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" I dine in the kitchen when I am at home," replied 
Bawdon Minor, " or else with Briggs." But Becky was so 
engaged with the Baronet, her host, pouring out a flood of 
compliments and deUghts and raptures, and admiring young 
Pitt Binkie, whom she declared to be the most beautiful, 
intelligent, noble-looking little creature, and so like his frther, 
that she did not hear the remarks of her own flesh and blood 
at the other end of the broad shining table. 

As a guest, and it being the first night of his arrival, 
Rawdon the Second was allowed to sit up until the hour when 
tea being over, and a great gilt book being laid on the table 
before Sir Pitt, all the domestics of the family streamed in, 
and Sir Pitt read prayers. It was the first time the poor little 
boy had ever witnessed or heard of such a ceremonial. 

The house had been much improved even since the 
Baronet's brief reign, and was pronounced by Becky to be 
perfect, charming, delightful, when she surveyed it in his 
company. As for little Eawdon, who examined it with the 
children for his guides, it seemed to him a perfect palace of 
enchantment and wonder. There were long galleries, and 
ancient state bedrooms, there were pictures and old china, 
and armour. There were the rooms in which gi*andpapa died, 
and by which the children walked with terrified looks. ** Who 
was grandpapa ? " he asked ; and they told him how he used 
to be very old, and used to be wheeled about in a garden-chair, 
and they showed him the garden-chair one day rotting in the 
out-house in which it had lain since the old gentleman had 
been wheeled away yonder to the church, of which the spire 
was glittering over the park elms. 

The brothers had good occupation for several mornings in 
examining the improvements which had been effected by Sir 
Pitt's genius and economy. And as they walked or rode, and 
looked at them, they could talk without too much boring each 
other. And Pitt took care to tell Bawdon what a heavy out- 
lay of money these improvements had occasioned ; and that 
a man of landed and funded property was often very hard 
pressed for twenty pounds. " There is that new lodge gate," 
said Pitt, pointing to it hiunbly with the bamboo cane, '^ I can 
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no more pay for it before the dmdends in January than I can 

fly." 

" I can lend you, Pitt, till then," Bawdon answered rather 
ruefuUy ; and they went in and looked at the restored lodge, 
where the family arms were just new scraped in stone ; and 
where old Mrs. Lock, for the first time these many long years, 
had tight doors, sound roofs, and whole windows. 
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CHAPTER X. 

RETWEEN HA^IPSHtRB AND LONDON. 
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: III PITT CKAWLEY had done 
more than repair fences and rc- 
Etore dilapidated lodges ou the 
Queen's Crawley estate. Like 
a wise man he had set to work 
to rebuild the injured popu- 
larity of his house, and stop 
up the gaps and ruins in which 
liis name had been left by his 
disreputable and thriftless old 
})redccessor. He was elected 
for the borough speedily after 
father's demise; a magistrate, a member of Parliament, 
funty magnate and representative of an ancient family, he 
le it his duty to show himself before the Hampshire public, 
scribed handsomely to the county charities, called aasi- 
usly upon all the county folk, and laid himself out in a 
d to take that position in Hampshire, and in the Empire 
rwards, to which he thought his prodigious talents justly 
tied him. Lady Jane was instructed to be friendly with 
Fuddlestonea, and the W'apshots, and the other famous 
mets, their neighbours. Their carriages might frequently 
een in the Queen's Crawley avenue now ; they dined pretty 
uently at the Hall (where the cookery was so good, that it 
clear Lady Jane very seldom had a hand in it), and in 
m Pitt and his wife most energetically dined out in all 
B of weather, and at all sorts of distances. For though 
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, Pitt did not care for joviality, being a frigid man of ixyor 
health and appetite, yet he considered that to be hospitable 
and condescending was quite incumbent on his station, and 
every time that he got a headache from too long an after- 
dinner sitting, he felt that he was a martyr to duty. He 
talked about crops, corn-laws, politics, with the best country 
gentlemen. He (who had been formerly inclined to be a sad 
freethinker on these pomts) entered into poaching and game 
preserving with ardour. He didn't hunt : he wasn't a hunting 
man : he was a man of books and peaceful habits : but he 
thought that the breed of horses must be kept up in the 
country, and that the breed of foxes must therefore be looked to, 
and for his part, if his friend, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone, 
liked to draw his country, and meet as of old the F. hounds 
used to do at Queen's Crawley, he should be happy to see him 
there, and the gentlemen of the Fuddlestone hunt. And to 
Lady Southdown's dismay too he became more orthodox in 
his tendencies every day : gave up preaching in public and 
attending meeting-houses ; went stoutly to Church : called on 
the Bishop, and all the Clergy at Winchester : and made no 
objection when the Venerable Archdeacon Trumper asked for 
a game of whist. What pangs must have been those of Lady 
Southdown, and what an utter castaway she must have 
thought her son-in-law for permitting such a godless diversion! 
and when, on the return of the family from an oratorio at 
Winchester, the Baronet announced to the yoiuig ladies that 
he should next year very probably take them to the " county 
balls," they worshipped him for his kindness. Lady Jane 
was only too obedient, and perhaps glad herself to go. The 
Dowager wrote oflf the dh*est descriptions of her daughter's 
worldly behaviour to the authoress of the ** Washerwoman of 
Finchley Common '' at the Cape ; and her house in Brighton 
being about this time unoccupied, returned to that watering- 
place, her absence being not very much deplored by her 
children. We may suppose, too, that Rebecca, on paying a 
second visit to Queen's Crawley, did not feel particularly 
grieved at the absence of the lady of the medicine chest; 
though she wrote a Christmas letter to her Ladyship, in which 
she respectfuUy recalled herself to Lady Southdown's recoUec- 
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tion, spoke with gratitude of the delight which her Ladyship's 
conversation had given her on the former visit, dilated on the 
kindness with which her Ladyship had treated her in sickness, 
and declared that everything at Queen's Crawley reminded 
her of her absent friend. 

A great part of the altered demeanour and popularity of 
Sir Pitt Crawley might have been traced to the counsels of 
that astute little lady of Curzon Street. ** Yo\t remain a 
baronet — you consent to be a mere country gentleman," she 
said to him, while he had been her guest in London. '' No, 
Sir Pitt Crawley, I know you better. I know your talents 
and your ambition. You fancy you hide them both : but you 
can conceal neither from me. I showed Lord Steyne your 
pamphlet on Malt. He was familiar with it : and said it was 
in the opinion of the whole Cabinet the most masterly thing 
that had appeared on the subject. The Ministry has its eye 
upon you, and I know what you want. You want to distin- 
guish yourself in Parliament; every one says you are the 
finest speaker in England (for your speeches at Oxford are 
still remembered). You want to be Member for the County, 
where, with your own vote and your borough at your back, 
you can command anything. And you want to be Baron 
Crawley of Queen's Crawley, and will be before you die. I 
saw it all. I could read your heart, Sir Pitt. If I had a 
husband who possessed your intellect as he does your name, 
I sometimes think I should not be imworthy of him — but — 
but I am your kinswoman now," she added with a laugh. 
** Poor little penniless I have got a little interest — and who 
knows, perhaps the mouse may be able to aid the lion." 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with her speech. 
" How that woman comprehends me ! " he said. " I never 
could get Jane to read three pages of the Malt-pamphlet. She 
has no idea that I have commanding talents or secret ambition. 
So they remember my speaking at Oxford, do they? The 
rascals ! now that I represent my borough and may sit for 
the county, they begin to recollect me ! Wliy, Lord Steyne 
cut me at the levee last year : they are beginning to find out 
that Pitt Crawley is some one at last. Yes, the man was 
always the same whom these people neglected : it was only 
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the opportunity that was wanting, and I will show them now 
that I can speak and act as well as write. Achilles did not 
declare himself until thej' gave him the sword. I hold it now, 
and the world shall yet hear of Pitt Crawley.'' 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplomatist has grown 
so hospitable ; that he was so civil to oratorios and hospitals ; 
so kind to Deans and Chapters; so generous in giving and 
accepting dinners; so uncommonly gracious to farmers on 
market-days ; and so much interested about county business ; 
and that the Christmas at the Hall was the gayest which had 
been known there for many a long daj'. 

On Christmas Day a great family gathering took jJace. 
All the Crawleys from the Eectory came to dine. Eebecca 
was as frank and fond of Mrs. Bute, as if the other had never 
been her enemy : she was affectionately interested m the dear 
girls, and surprised at the progress which they had made in 
music since her time ; and insisted upon encoring one of the 
duets out of the great song-books which Jim, gi-umblmg, had 
been forced to bring under his arm from the Eectory. Mrs. 
Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt a decent demeanour to- 
wards the little adventuress — of course being free to discourse 
with her daughters afterwards about the absurd respect with 
which Sir Pitt treated his sister-in-law. But Jim, who had 
sate next to her at dinner, declared she was a trump : and 
one and all of the Rector's family agreed that the little Eawdon 
was a fine boy. They respected a i>08sible baronet in the boy, 
between whom and the title there was only the little sickly 
pale Pitt Binkie. 

The children were very good friends. Pitt Bmkie was too 
little a dog for such a big dog as Eawdon to play with : and 
Matilda being only a girl, of com'se not fit companion for a 
youiig gentleman who was near eight years old, and going into 
jackets very soon. He took the command of this small party 
at once — the little gu'l and the little boy following him about 
with great reverence at such times as he condescended to 
sport with them. His happiness and pleasure in the country 
were extreme. The kitchen garden pleased him hugely, the 
flowers moderately, but the pigeons and the jwultry, and the 
stables when he was allowed to visit them, were delightful 
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objects to him. He resisted being kissed by the Misses Craw- 
ley : but he allowed Lady Jane sometimes to embrace him : 
and it was by her side that he liked to sit when, the signal to 
retire to the drawing-room being given, the ladies left the 
gentlemen to their claret — by her side rather than by his 
mother. For Eebecca seeing that tenderness was the fashion, 
called Bawdon to her one evening, and stooped down and 
kissed him in the presence of all the ladies. 

He looked her fall in the face after the operation, trem- 
bling and turning very red, as his wont was when moved. 
** You never kiss me at home. Mamma," he said ; at which 
there was a general silence and consternation, and a by no 
means pleasant look in Becky's eyes. 

Bawdon was fond of his sister-in-law, for her regard for his 
son. Lady Jane and Becky did not get on quite so well at this 
visit as on occasion of the former one, when the Colonel's wife 
was bent upon pleasing. Those two speeches of the child 
struck rather a chill. Perhaps Sir Pitt was rather too atten- 
tive to her. 

But Bawdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of 
the society of the men than of the women; and never wearied 
of accompanying his sire to the stables, whither the Colonel 
retired to smoke his cigar — Jim, the Bector's son, sometimes 
joining his cousin in that and other amusements. He and 
the Baronet's keeper were very close friends, their mutual 
taste for " dawgs " bringing them much together. On one 
day, Mr. James, the Colonel, and Horn, the keeper, went and 
shot pheasants, taking little Bawdon with them. On another 
most blissful morning, these four gentlemen partook of the 
amusement of rat-hunting in a bam, than which sport Baw- 
don as yet had never seen anything more noble. They stopped 
up the ends of certain drains in the barn, into the other open- 
ings of which ferrets were inserted ; and then stood silently 
aloof, with uplifted stakes in their hands, and an anxious 
little terrier (Mr. James's celebrated "dawg" Forceps, indeed), 
scarcely breathing from excitement, listening motionless on 
three legs to the faint squeaking of the rats below. Despe- 
rately bold at last, the persecuted animals bolted above- 
ground: the terrier accounted for one, the keeper for another; 
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Eawdon, from flurry and excitement, missed his rat, but on 
the other hand he half-murdered a ferret. 

But the greatest day of all was that on which Sir Huddle- 
stone Fuddlestone's hounds met upon the lawn at Queen's 
Crawley. 

That was a famous sight for little Rawdon. At half-past 
ten, Tom Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone's huntsman, 
was seen trotting up the avenue, followed by the noble pack 
of hounds in a compact body — the rear being brought up 
by the two whips clad in stained scarlet frocks — light hard- 
featui'ed lads on well-bred lean horses, possessing marvellous 
dexterity in casting the points of their long heavy whips at 
the thinnest part of any dog's skin who dares to straggle from 
the main body, or to take the slightest notice, or even so much 
as wink, at the hares and rabbits starting mider their noses. 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody's son, who weighs five 
stone, measures eight-and-forty inches, and will never be any 
bigger. He is perched on a large raw-boued hunter, half- 
covered by a capacious saddle. This animal is Sir Huddle- 
stone Fuddlestone's favourite horse — the Nob. Other horses, 
ridden by other small boys, arrive from time to time, awaiting 
their masters, who will come cantering on anon. 

Tom Moody rides up to the door of the Hall, where he is 
welcomed by the butler, who oflfers him drink, which he de- 
clines. He and his pack then draw off into a sheltered corner 
of the lawn, where the dogs roll on the grass, and play or growl 
angrily at one another, ever and anon breaking out into furious 
fight speedily to be quelled by Tom's voice, immatched at 
rating, or the snaky thongs of the whips. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thoroughbred hacks, 
spatterdashed to the knee, and enter the house to drink cherry- 
brandy and pay their respects to the ladies, or, more modest 
and sportsmanlike, divest themselves of their mud-boots, ex- 
change their hacks for their hunters, and warm their blood 
by a preUminary gallop roimd the lawn. Then they collect 
round the paek in the corner, and talk with Tom Moody of 
past sport, and the merits of Sniveller and Diamond, and of 
the state of the country and of the wretched breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mounted on a clever 
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cob, and rides up to the Hall, where he enters and does the 
civil thing by the ladies, after which, being a man of few 
words, he proceeds to business. The hounds are drawn up to 
the hall door and little Eawdon descends amongst them, ex- 
cited yet half alarmed by the caresses which they bestow upon 
him, at the thumps he receives from their waving tails, and at 
their canine bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tom Moody's 
tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlestone has hoisted himself unwieldily 
on the Nob: "Let's try Sowster's Spinney, Tom," says the 
Baronet, " Farmer Mangle tells me there are two foxes in it." 
Tom blows his horn and trots off, followed by the pack, by the 
whips, by the young gents from Winchester, by the farmers 
of the neighbourhood, by the labourers of the parish on foot, 
with whom the day is a great holiday; Sir Huddlestone bring- 
ing up the rear with Colonel Crawley, and the whole cortege 
disappears down the avenue. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley (who has been too modest to 
appear at the public meet before his nephew's windows), and 
whom Tom Moody remembers forty years back a slender divine 
riding the wildest horses, jumping the widest brooks, and 
larking over the newest gates in the country, — his Eeverence, 
we say, happens to trot out from the Eectory Lane on his 
powerful black horse, just as Sir Huddlestone passes; he joins 
the worthy Baronet. Hounds and horsemen disappear, and 
little Eawdon remains on the door-steps, wondering and happy. 

During the progress of this memorable holiday, little Eaw- 
don, if he had got no special liking for his uncle, always awful 
and cold, and locked up in his study, plunged in justice-busi- 
ness and surroimded by bailiffs and farmers — has gained the 
good graces of his married and maiden aunts, of the two little 
folks of the Hall, and of Jim of the Eectory, whom Sir Pitt is 
encouraging to pay his addresses to one of the young ladies, 
with an imderstanding doubtless that he shall be presented 
to the living when it shall be vacated by his fox-himting old 
sire. Jim has given up that sport himself, and confines him- 
self to a little harmless duck or snipe shooting, or a little 
quiet trifling with the rats during the Christmas holidays, 
after which he will return to the University, and try and not be 
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plucked, onco more. He has already eschewed green coats, 
refl neckcloths, and other worldly ornaments, and is preparing 
himself for a change in his condition. In this cheap and 
thrifty way Sir Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his family. 

Also li«:fore this merry Christmas was over, the Baronet 
had screwed up courage enough to give his brother another 
draft on his bankers, and for no le.ss a sum than a hundred 
p^iunds, an act which caused Sir Pitt cruel pangs at first, but 
which made him glow afterwards to think himself one of the 
most generous of men. liawdon and his son went away with 
the utmost heaviness of heart. Becky and the ladies parted 
with some alacritv, however : and our friend returned to Lon- 
don to commence those avocations with which we find her 
occupied when this chapter begins. Under her care the 
Crawley House in Great Gaunt Street was quite rejuvenes- 
cent, anrl ready for the reception of Sir Pitt and his family, 
when the Baronet came to London to attend his duties in 
Parliament, and to assume that position in the country for 
which his vast genius fitted him. 

For the first session, this profound dissembler hid his pro- 
jects and never oi)ened his lips but to present a petition from 
Mudljury. But he attended assiduously in his place, and 
learned thoroughly the routine and business of the House. 
At home he gave himself up to the perusal of Blue Books, 
to the alarm and wonder of Lady Jane, who thought he was 
killing himself by late hours and intense application. And he 
made acquaintance with the Ministers, and the chiefs of his 
party, determining to rank as one of them before many years 
were over. 

Lady Jane's sweetness and kindness had inspired Rebecca 
with such a contempt for her Ladyship as the Uttle woman 
found no small difficulty in concealing. That sort of goodness 
and simplicity which Lady Jane possessed, annoyed our friend 
Becky, and it was impossible for her at times not to show, or 
to let the other divine her scorn. Her presence, too, rendered 
Lady Jane uneasy. Her husband talked constantly with 
Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed to pass between them : 
and Pitt spoke with her on subjects on which he never thought 
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of discoursing with Lady Jane. The latter did not understand 
them to be sure, but it was mortifying to remain silent ; still 
more mortifying to know that you had nothing to say, and 
hear that little audacious Mrs. Bawdon dashing on from sub- 
ject to subject, with a word for every man, and a joke always 
pat ; and to sit in one's own house alone, by the fireside, and 
watching all the men round your rival. 

In the country, when Lady Jane was telling stories to the 
children, who clustered about her knees (little Eawdon into 
the bargain, who was very fond of her) — and Becky came into 
the room, sneering with green scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane 
grew silent under those baleful glances. Her simple little 
fancies shrank away tremulously, as fairies in the story-books, 
before a superior bad angel. She could not go on, although 
Bebecca, with the smallest inflection of sarcasm in her voice, 
besought her to continue that charming story. And on her 
side gentle thoughts and simple pleasures were odious to Mrs. 
Becky ; they discorded with her ; she hated people for liking 
them ; she spumed cliildren and children-lovers. " I have no 
taste for bread and butter," she would say, when caricaturing 
Lady Jane and her ways to my Lord Steyne. 

" No more has a certain person for holy water," his Lord- 
ship replied with a bow and a grin, and a great jarring laugh 
afterwards. 

So these two ladies did not see much of each other except 
upon those occasions, when the younger brother's wife, having 
an object to gain from the other, frequented her. They my- 
loved and my-deared each other assiduously, but kept apart 
generally: whereas Sir Pitt, in the midst of his multiplied 
avocations, found daily time to see his sister-in-law. 

On the occasion of his first Speaker's dinner, Sir Pitt took 
the opportunity of appearing before his sister-in-law in his 
uniform — that old diplomatic suit which he had worn when 
attache to the Pumpernickel legation. 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, and admired 
him almost as much as his own wife and children, to whom 
he displayed himself before he set out. She said that it was 
only the thoroughbred gentleman who could wear the Court 
suit with advantage : it was only your men of ancient race 
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WTifti) Ii« WflH f^one, Mrs, Becky made a caricature of liia 
fiitriri), wliieli slit- showed to Lord Steyiie nhen be flrrivHl. 
liis LordHhip curried off the sketch, deliKhted with the aeca- 
racy of the reRemhIance. He had done Sir Pitt Crawley the 
htjnour to meet him at Mrs. Becky's bouse, and had Iwen most 
gracious to the uew Baronet and member. Pitt was struck 
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too by the deference with which the great Peer treated his 
sister-in-law, by her ease and sprightliness in the conversa- 
tion, and by the dehght with which the other men of the party 
hstened to her talk. Lord Steyne made no doubt but that 
the Baronet had only commenced his career in public life, and 
expected rather anxiously to hear him as an orator ; as tbey 
were neighbours (for Great Gaunt Street leads into Gaunt 
Square, whereof Gaunt House, as everybody knows, forms one 
side) my Lord hoped that as soon as Lady Steyne arrived in 
London she would have the honour of making the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Crawley. He left a card upon his neighbour 
in the course of a day or two; having never thought j&t to 
notice his predecessor, though they had Uved near each other 
for near a century past. 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine parties and \Nise 
and brilliant personages Eawdon felt himself more and more 
isolated every day. He was allowed to go to the club more : 
to dine abroad with bachelor friends : to come and go when 
he liked, without any questions being asked. And he and 
Rawdon the younger many a time would walk to Gaunt Street, 
and sit with the lady and the children there while Sir Pitt 
was closeted with Eebecca, on his way to the House, or on 
his return from it. 

The ex-Colonel would sit for hours in his brother's house 
very silent, and thinking and doing as little as possible. He 
was glad to be employed of an errand : to go and make inqui- 
ries about a horse or a servant : or to carve the roast mutton 
for the dinner of the children. He was beat and cowed into 
laziness and submission. Delilah had imprisoned him and 
cut his hair off, too. The bold and reckless young blood of 
ten years back was subjugated, and was turned into a torpid, 
submissive, middle-aged, stout gentleman. 

And poor Lady Jane was aware that Eebecca had capti- 
vated her husband: although she and Mrs. Eawdon my-deared 
and my-loved each other every day they met. 
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FTUr&uLES AXD TEULS. 



UR friends at Brompton 
were meanwhile passing 
tbeir Christmas after 
their fashion, and in a 
manner bv no means 
too cheerful. 

Out of the hundred 
]X)unds a year, which 
was about the amount of 
her income, the widow 
Oslx"»me had been in 
the habit of giving up 
ntarlv tlu-ee-fourths to 
lier father and mother, 
i<*r the exj^enses of her- 
"iirT. W:::: C\^ more, supplied by Jos, 
t':.:> ::r.r.ilv ;f :Vcr '.»:VT3t. sr:^r.ieii It a sinrie Irish servant, 
wLo al>.^ ,1:: f:r il:-yr &i-.: ii:> -wifi-. niicht manage to live in 
df.-^t::: c:v:J.:r\ ihrrv.^i: :hi vtAr. ars-i bold up their heads yet, 
ru.i In. r/:It t."* ^It-: s frl:::5. s i:>h c-f tea still, after the storms 
r.r.i .l:?;firvo:::T:::-n:> ci :lf:r cAr^v rife. Sedlev still main- 
I..:!::!:-.! h:> 5i5.:i-.;;:::T :Tvr :r.r :a::ii> of Mr. Oapp, his ex- 
v^r£. C'.srv r..'^-::u*:»:r{-: ::.f linir "wbcr., sittins on the edge 
o: :Lr viiruir. '::> :;>>.•,: :f .s rr.r-T^r to the ht^tb of "Mrs. 

S . M:>»> Ev-VJLiv. <,::: X^r. J.-Si-. r. in Ir*iL^." at the mer- 

r»7.N>:ll SrjiiTr- Tinir ma^miiied the 
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"Whenever he came up from the kitchen-parlour to the draw- 
ing-room, and partook of tea or gin-and-water with Mr. Sed- 
ley, he would say, " This was not what you was accustomed 
to once, sir," and as gravely and reverentially drink the health 
of the ladies as he had done in the days of their utmost pro- 
sperity. He thought Miss 'Melia's playing the divinest music 
ever performed, and her the finest lady. He never would sit 
down before Sedley at the club even, nor would he have that 
gentleman's character abused by any member of the society. 
He had seen the first men in London shaking hands with Mr. 

S ; he said, " He'd known him in times when Eothschild 

might be seen on 'Change with him any day, and he owed him 
personally everythink." 

Clapp, with the best of characters and handwritings, had 
been able very soon after his master's disaster to find other 
employment for himself. '^ Such a little fish as me can swim 
in any bucket," he used to remark, and a member of the 
house from which old Sedley had seceded was very glad to 
make use of Mr. Clapp's services, and to reward them with 
a comfortable salary. In fine, all Sedley's wealthy friends 
had dropped oflf one by one, and this poor ex-dependent still 
remained faithfully attached to him. 

Out of the small residue of her income, which Amelia kept 
back for herself, the widow had need of all the thrift and care 
possible in order to enable her to keep her darling boy dressed 
in such a manner as became George Osborne's son, and to 
defray the expenses of the little school to which, after much 
misgiving and reluctance, and many secret pangs and fears on 
her own part, she had been induced to send the lad. She had 
sate up of nights conning lessons and spelling over crabbed 
grammars and geography books in order to teach them to 
Georgy. She had worked even at the Latin accidence, fondly 
hoping that she might be capable of instructing him in that 
language. To part with him all day : to send him out to the 
mercy of a schoolmaster's cane and his schoolfellows' rough- 
ness, was almost like weaning him over again, to that weak 
mother, so tremulous and full of sensibility. He, for his part, 
rushed off to the school with the utmost happiness. He was 
longing for the change. That childish gladness wounded his 
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Mr. Osborne himself — to make that old man repent of his 
cruelty and ill-feeling towards him who was gone. All her 
husband's faults and foibles she had buried in the grave with 
him : she only remembered the lover, who had married her at 
all sacrifices; the noble husband so brave and beautifcd, in 
whose arms she had hung on the morning when he had gone 
away to fight, and die gloriously for his king. From heaven 
the hero must be smiling down upon that paragon of a boy 
whom he had left to comfort and console her. 

We have seen how one of George's grandfathers (Mr. 
Osborne), in his easy-chair in Eussell Square, daily grew more 
violent and moody, and how his daughter, with her fine car- 
riage, and her fine horses, and her name on half the public 
charity-lists of the town, was a lonely, miserable, persecuted 
old maid. She thought again and again of the beautiful httle 
boy, her brother's son, whom she had seen. She longed to be 
allowed to drive in the fine carriage to the house in which he 
lived ; and she used to look out day after day as she took her 
solitary drive in the Park, in hopes that she might see him. 
Her sister, the banker's lady, occasionally condescended to pay 
her old home and companion a visit in Bussell Square. She 
brought a couple of sickly children attended by a prim nurse, 
and in a faint genteel giggling tone cackled to her sister about 
her fine acquaintance, and how her little Frederick was the 
image of Lord Claud Lollypop, and her sweet Maria had been 
noticed by the Baroness as they were driving in their donkey- 
chaise at Boehampton. She urged her to make her papa do 
something for the darlings. Frederick she had determined 
should go into the Guards ; and if they made an elder son of 
him (and Mr. Bullock was positively ruining and pinching 
himself to death to buy land), how was the darling girl to be 
provided for ? "I expect you, dear," Mrs. Bullock would say, 
" for of course my share of our Papa's property must go to 
the head of the house, you know. Dear Ehoda McMull will 
disengage the whole of the Castletoddy property as soon as 
poor dear Lord Castletoddy dies, who is quite epileptic ; and 
little Macduff McMull will be Viscount Castletoddy. Both the 
Mr. Bludyers of Mincing Lane have settled their fortunes on 
Fanny Bludyer's little boy. My darling Frederick must posi- 
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tively be au eldest son ; and — and do ask Papa to bring us 
back his account in Lombard Street, wiU you, dear? It 
doesn't loL>k well, his going to Stumpy and Bowdy's." After 
which kind of s^teeches, in which fashion and the main chanca 
were blt-nded together, and after a kiss, which was like the 
contact of an oyst<:'r — Mrs. Frederick Bullock would gather 
her starcht^l nurselings, and simper back into her carriage. 

Every \isii which this leader of ton paid to her family was 
more unlucky for htT. Her father paid more money into 
Stumpy and Bowdy's. Her patronage became more and more 
insufferable. The jxior widow in the Uttle cottage at Bromp- 
ton, guarding her treasure there, httle knew how eagerly some 

JKVple eOVtle^l it. 

On tb:ii niizht when Jane Oslkorne had told her father that 
she had M tu his grandson, the old man had made her no 
reply : but he hiul shown no anger — and had bade her good- 
night on coiui: himself to his room in rather a kindly voice. 
And he must have m(.^iitato\l on what she said, and have made 
some inquiries of the lK>bbin family regarding her visit ; for a 
fortnight after it took place, he asked her where was her little 
French watch and chain she used to wear ? 

" I U^uizht it with my money, sir," she said in a great 
fright . 

•• Go and order another Uko it, or a bettor if you can get 
it," said the old gentleman, and lapseii again into silence 

Of late the Misses Dobbin more than once repeated their 
entreaties to Amelia, to :Ulow George to visit them. His aunt 
had shown iu r inclination ; j^erhaps his grandfather himself, 
they hiuteil. miizht W disposetl to be reconcileil to him. 
Surely, Amtlia could not refuse such advantageous chances 
for the boy. Nor could she : but she aocctled to their overtures 
with a Very lieavy and suspicious heart, was always uneasy 
during the child's al>sence from her, and welcomed him back 
as if he was rescueil out of some danger. He brought back 
money and toys, at which the widow looked with alarm and 
jealousy : she aske<l him always if he had seen any gentleman 
— •' Only old Sir W'ilHam. who drove him alK>ut in the four- 
wheeled chaise, and Mr. l^bbin« who arrived on the beautiful 
bay horse in the afternoon — in the green coat and pink neck- 
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>th, with the gold-headed whip, who promised to show him 
e Tower of London, and take him out with the Surrey 
^nnds." At last he said, '' There was an old gentleman, 
th thick eye-brows and a broad hat, and large chain and 
als." He came one day as the coachman was Imiging Georgy 
und the lawn on the grey pony. " He looked at me very 
Qch. He shook very much. I said * My name is Norval ' 
ter dinner. My aunt began to cry. She is always crying." 
ich was Greorge's report on that night: 

Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen his grandfather: 
id looked out feverishly for a proposal which she was sure 
3uld follow, and which came, in fact, in a few days after- 
urds. Mr. Osborne formally offered to take the boy, and 
ake him heir to the fortime which he had intended that his 
ther should inherit. He would make Mrs. George Osborne 
I allowance, such as to assure her a decent competency. If 
rs. George Osborne proposed to marry again, as Mr. 0. 
)ard was her intention, he would not withdraw that allowance, 
at it must be understood, that the child would Uve entirely 
ith his grandfather in Bussell Square, or at whatever other 
ace Mr. 0. should select ; and that he would be occasionally 
jrmitted to see Mrs. George Osborne at her own residence, 
bis message was brought or read to her in a letter one day, 
hen her mother was from home, and her father absent as 
iual in the City. 

She was never seen angry but twice or thrice in her life, 
id it was in one of these moods that Mr. Osborne's attorney 
id the fortune to behold her. She rose up trembling and 
ishing very much as soon as, after reading the letter, Mr. 
3e handed it to her, and she tore the paper into a hundred 
agments, which she trod on. "I marry again! — I take 
oney to part from my child ! Who dares insult me by pro- 
)sing such a thing ? Tell Mr. Osborne it is a cowardly letter, 
r — a cowardly letter — I will not answer it. I wish you good 
orning, sir — and she bowed me out of the room like a tragedy 
aeen," said the lawyer who told the story. 

Her parents never remarked her agitation on that day, and 
le never told them of the interview. They had their own 
fairs to interest them, affairs which deeply interested this 
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keep a certain portion back out of her dividend, having con- 
tracted engagements for a new suit for Georgy. 

Then it came out that Jos's remittances were not paid ; 
that the house was in difficulties, which Amelia ought to have 
seen before, her mother said, but she cared for nothing or 
nobody except Greorgy. At this she passed all her money 
across the table, without a word, to her mother, and returned 
to her room to cry her eyes out. She had a great access of 
sensibiUty too that day, when obliged to go and countermand 
the clothes, the darling clothes on which she had set her heart 
for Christmas Day, and the cut and fashion of which she had 
arranged in many conversations with a small milliner, her 
friend. 

Hardest of all, she had to break the matter to Georgy, 
who made a loud outcry. Everybody had new clothes at 
Christmas. The others would laugh at him. He would have 
new clothes. She had promised them to him. The poor 
widow had only kisses to give him. She darned the old suit 
in tears. She cast about among her little ornaments to see if 
she could sell anything to procure the desired novelties. There 
was her India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. She remem- 
bered in former days going with her mother to a fine India 
shop on Ludgate HiH, where the ladies had all sorts of dealings 
and bargains in these articles. Her cheeks flushed and her 
eyes shone with pleasure as she thought of this resource, and 
she kissed away George to school in the morning, smiling 
brightly after him. The boy felt that there was good news in 
her look. 

Packing up her shawl in a handkerchief (another of the 
gifts of the good Major), she hid them under her cloak, and 
walked flushed and eager all the way to Ludgate Hill, tripping 
along by the Park waJl, and running over the crossings, so 
that many a man turned as she hurried by him, and looked 
after her rosy pretty face. She calculated how she should 
spend the proceeds' of her shawl: how, besides the clothes, 
she would buy the books that he longed for, and pay his half- 
year's schooling ; and how she would buy a cloak for her father 
instead of thai old great-coat which he wore. She was not 
mistaken as to the value of the Major's gift. It was a very 
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fine and beautiful web : and the merchant made a veiy good 
bargain when he gave her twenty guineas for her shawl. 

She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to Darton's 
shop in St. Paul's Churchyard, and there purchased the 
'' Parents* Assistant," and the '' Sandford and Merton " Greorgy 
longed for, and got into the coach there with her parcel, and 
went home exulting. And she pleased herself by writing in 
the fly-leaf in her neatest little hand, *' George Osborne, A 
Christmas gift from his affectionate mother.*' The books are 
extant to this day, with the fair delicate superscription. 

She was going from her own room with the books in her 
hand to place them on George's table, where he might find 
them on his return from school; when in the passage, she 
and her mother met. The gilt bindings of the seven handsome 
Uttle volumes caught the old lady's eye. 

" What are those ? " she said. 

" Some books for Georgy," Amelia replied — " I — I pro- 
mised them to him at Christmas.*' 

" Books ! " cried the elder lady, indignantly, ** Books, when 
the whole house wants bread ! Books, when to keep you and 
your son in luxury, and your dear father out of gaol, I've sold 
every trinket I had, the India shawl from my back — even 
down to the very spoons, that our tradesmen mightn't insult 
us, and that Mr. Clapp, which indeed he is justly entitled, 
being not a hard landlord, and a civil man, and a father, might 
have his rent. O Amelia ! you -break my heart with your 
books and that boy of yours, whom you are ruining, though 
part with him you will not. Amelia, may God send you a 
more dutiful child than I have had ! There's Jos deserts his 
father in his old age : and there's George, who might be pro- 
vided for, and who might be rich, going to school like a lord, 
^th a gold watch and chain round his neck-whUe my dear, 
dear old man is without a sh — shilling." Hysteric sobs and 
cries ended Mrs. Sedley's speech — it echoed through every 
room in the small house, whereof the other female inmates 
heard every word of the colloquy. 

" mother, mother ! " cried poor Amelia in reply. " You 
told me nothing — I — I promised him the books. I — I only 
sold my shawl this morning. " Take the money — take every- 
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thing " — and with quivering hands she took out her silver, 
and her sovereigns — her precious golden sovereigns, which she 
thrust into the hands of her mother, whence they overflowed 
and tumbled, rolling down the stairs. 

And then she went into her room, and sank down in de- 
spair and utter misery. She saw it all now. Her selfishness 
was sacrificing the boy. But for her he might have wealth, 
station^ education, and his father's place, which the elder 
George had forfeited for her sake. She had but to speak the 
words, and her father was restored to competency : and the 
boy raised to fortune. what a conviction it was to that 
tender and stricken heart ! 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



GAuyr HOUSE. 



LL th-r world knows that Lord Steyne's 
\r-srz. palace stands in Gaunt Square, out 
c : -a^hivrh Great Gaunt Street leads, whither 
TT^ ±rst conducted Rebecca, in the time of 
u.r imparted Sir Pitt Crawley. Peering 
..T-r :he railings and through the black 
:riTS ir.:o ;hc garden of the Square, you 
fc-r a fr'^v viis^rable governesses with wan- 
ii^:-td r-pils wandering round and round 
::. a::! round the dreary grass-plot in the 
vxiiirc of which rises the statue of Lord 
Gauh:, wb? fought at Minden, in a three- 
tciilr-.: wi^. and otherwise habited like a 
Fiomsi: Emperor, (jaunt House occupies 
nearly a *ide of the Square. The remain- 
ing :2irec sides are composed of mansions 
that havt pa5s<.\i away into dowacerism — tall, dark houses, 
with window- franits of sione. or picked out of a lighter red. 
Little li^ht sivnis :o U- Uhind those lean, comfortless case- 
ments now : and bospi:ali:y to have passed away from those 
divrs as much as the laced lacqueys and link-boys of old times, 
who usi*d to pu: out their torches in the blank iron extin- 
guishers that still dank the lamps over the steps. Brass plates 
have penetratoil into the Square — Doctors, the Diddlesex Bank 
Western Branch — the English and European Reunion, Ac- 
it has a dreary look — nor is my Lord Steyne's palace less 
dreary. All I have «:vtT set-n of it is the vast wall in front. 
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with the rustic columns at the great gate, through which an 
old porter peers sometimes with a fat and gloomy red face — 
and over the wall the garret and bedroom windows, and the 
chimneys, out of which there seldom comes any smoke now. 
For the present Lord Steyne lives at Naples, preferring the 
view of the Bay and Capri and Vesuvius, to the dreary aspect 
of the wall in Gaunt Square. 

A few score yards down New Gaunt Street, and leading 
into Gaunt Mews indeed, is a little modest back door, which 
you would not remark from that of any of the other stables. 
But many a little close carriage has stopped at that door, as 
my informant (little Tom Eaves, who knows everything, and 
who showed me the place) told me. " The Prince and Perdita 
have been in and out of that door, sir," he has often told me; 

" Marianne Clarke has entered it with the Duke of . It 

conducts to the famous 'petxU appartcments of Lord Steyne — 
one, sir, fitted up all in ivory and white satin, another in 
ebony and black velvet; there is a little banqueting-room 
taken from Sallust's house at Pompeii, and painted by Cos- 
way — a little private kitchen, in which every saucepan was 
silver and all the spits were gold. It was there that Egalite 
Orleans roasted partridges on the night when he and the 
Marquis of Steyne won a hundred thousand from a great per- 
sonage at ombre. Half of the money went to the French 
Revolution, half to purchase Lord Gaunt's Marquisate and 
Garter — and the remainder — " but it forms no part of our 
scheme to tell what became of the remainder, for every shil- 
ling of which, and a great deal more, little Tom Eaves, who 
knows everybody's affairs, is ready to account. 

Besides his town palace, the Marquis had castles and 
palaces in various quarters of the three kingdoms, whereof 
the descriptions may be found in the road-books — Castle 
Strongbow, with its woods, on the Shannon shore; Gaunt 
Castle, in Carmarthenshire, where Bichard U. was taken 
prisoner — Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where I have been in- 
formed there were two hundred silver teapots for the break- 
fasts of the guests of the house, with everything to correspond 
in splendour; and Stillbrook in Hampshire, which was my 
lord's farm, an humble place of residence, of which we all 

T 2 
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remember the wonderful furniture which was sold at my lord's 
demii^L' by a late celebrated auctioneer. 

The Marchioness of Ste^^le was of the renowned and an- 
cient family of the Caerlyons, ilarquises of Camelot, who 
have preserved the old faith ever since the conversion of the 
venerable Druid, their first ancestor, and whose pedigree goes 
far Ixrvond the date of the arrival of King Brute in these 
islands. Pendragon is the title of the eldest son of the house. 
The sons have been called Arthurs, Uthers, and Caradocs, 
from immemorial time. Their heads have fallen in many a 
loyal conspiracy. £lizal>eth chopped oflF the head of the Arthur 
of her day, who had l>een Chamljerlain to Philip and Mary, 
and carried letters between the Queen of Scots and her uncles 
the Guises. A cadet of the house was an officer of the great 
Duke, and distinguished in the famous Saint Bartholomew 
conspiracy. During the whole of Mary's confinement, the 
house of Camelot conspired in her behalf. It was as much 
injured by its charges in fitting out an armament against the 
Spaniards, during the time of the Armada, as by the fines 
and confiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harbouring 
of priests, obstinate recusancy, and Popish misdoings. A re- 
creant of Jameses time was momentarily perverted from his 
religion by the arguments of that great theologian, and the 
fortunes of the family somewhat restored by his timely weak- 
ness. But the Earl of Camelot, of the reign of Charles, re- 
turned to the old creed of his family, and they continued to 
fight for it, and ruin themselves for it, as long as there was a 
Stuart left to head or to instigate a rebellion. 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parisian con- 
vent ; the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette was her goclmother. 
In the pride of her beauty she had been married — sold, it was 
said — to Lord Gaunt, then at Paris, who won vast sums from 
the lady's brother at some of Philip of Orleans's banquets. 
The Earl of Gaunt's famous duel with the Count de la Marche, 
of the Grey Musqueteers, was attributed by common report to 
the pretensions of that officer (who had been a page, and re- 
mained a favourite with the Queen) to the hand of the beautiful 
Lady Mary Caerlyon. She was married to Lord (Jaunt while 
the Count lay ill of his wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt 
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House, and to figure for a short time in the splendid Court of 
the Prince of Wales. Fox had toasted her. Morris and Sheridan 
had written songs about her. Malmesbury had made her his 
best bow; Walpole had pronounced her charming; Devonshire 
had been almost jealous of her ; but she was scared by the 
wild pleasures and gaieties of the society into which she was 
flung, and after she had borne a couple of sons, shrank away 
into a life of devout seclusion. No wonder that my Lord 
Steyne, who liked pleasure and cheerfulness, was not often 
seen after their marriage, by the side of this trembling, silent, 
superstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Eaves (who has no part in this 
history, except that he knew all the great folks in London, 
and the stosies and mysteries of each family,) had fmiiher 
information regarding my Lady Steyne, which may or may 
not be true. " The hiuniliations," Tom used to say, " which 
that woman has been made to undergo, in her own house, 
have been frightful ; Lord Steyne has made her sit down to 
table with women with whom I would rather die than allow 
Mrs. Eaves to associate — with Lady Crackenbury, with Mrs. 
Chippenham, with Madame de la Cruchecassee, the French 
secretary's wife " (from every one of which ladies Tom Eaves 
— who would have sacrificed his wife for knowing them — was 
too glad to get a bow or a dinner), "with the reigning favourite, 
in a word. And do you suppose that that woman, of that 
family, who are as proud as the Bourbons, and to whom the 
Steynes are but lacqueys, mushrooms of yesterday (for, after 
aU, they are not of the old Gaunts, but of a minor and doubt- 
ful branch of the house) ; do you suppose, I say " (the reader 
must bear in mind that it is always Tom Eaves who speaks), 
"that the Marchioness of Steyne, the haughtiest woman in 
England, would bend down to her husband so submissively, if 
there were not some cause ? Pooh ! I tell you there are secret 
reasons. I tell you, that in the emigration, the Abbe de la 
Marche who was here, and was employed in the Quiberoon 
business with Puisaye and Tinteniac, was the same Colonel of 
Mousquetaires Gris with whom Steyne fought in the year '86 
— that he and the Marchioness met again : that it was after 
the Beverend Colonel was shot in Brittany, that Lady Steyne 
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took to those extreme practices of devotion which she carries 
on now ; for she is closeted with her director every day — she 
is at service at Spanish Place, every morning, I've watched 
her there — that is, I've happened to be passing there — and 
depend on it there's a mystery in her case. People are not 
so imhappy imless they have something to repent of," added 
Tom Eaves with a knowing wag of his head; " and depend on 
it, that woman would not be so submissive as she is, if the 
Marquis had not some sword to hold over her." 

So, if Mr. Eaves's information be correct, it is very likely 
that this lady, in her high station, had to submit to man; a 
private indigpiity , and to hide many secret griefs under a cahn 
face. And let us, my brethren who have not our names in 
the Red Book, console ourselves by thinking comfortably how 
miserable our betters may be, and that Damocles, who sits on 
satin cushions, and is served on gold plate, has an awful 
sword hanging over his head in the shape of a bailiff, or an 
hoivditary ilisease, or a family secret, which peeps out every 
now and then from tlio embroidered arras in a ghastly 
manner, and will be sure to drop one day or the other in the 
right place. 

In oomixiring. too, the poor man's situation with that of 
the groat, there is ^^always according to Mr. Eaves) another 
source of comfort for the former. You who have Uttle or no 
imtrimony to Kqu^ath or to inherit, may be on good terms 
with your father or your son, whereas the heir of a great 
pi'inoe, such as my Lord Steyne, must naturally be angry at 
being kept out of his kingdom, and eye the occupant of it 
with no very agreeable glances. " Take it as a rule," this 
sardonic old Eaves would sav, "the fiithers and elder sons 
i>f all great families hate each other. The Crown Prince is 
always in opivsition to the crown or hankering after it. 
Shaksjvnre know the world, my good sir, and when he de- 
scribes IVinoe Hal . from whose family the Gaunts pretend to 
be deseendevl, thouszh thev are no more related to John of 
(launt than you are* trying on his father's coronet, he gives 
you a natunil description of all heirs-apparent. If you were 
heir to a dukt\lom and a thousand pounds a day, do you 
mean to sny you would not wish for possession? Pooh! And 
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tands to reason that every great man^ having experienced 
I feeling towards his father, must be aware that his son 
ertains it towards himself ; and so they can't but be sus- 
Lous and hostile. 

" Then again, as to the feeling of elder towards younger 
LS. My dear sir, you ought to know that every elder brother 
ks upon the cadets of the house as his natural enemies, 
o deprive him of so much ready money which ought to be 

by right. I have often heard George Mac Turk, Lord 
jazet's eldest son, say that if he had his will when he came 
the title, he would do what the sultans do, and clear the 
ate by chopping off all his younger brothers' heads at once; 
i so the case is, more or less, with them all. I tell you 
^y are all Turks in their hearts. Pooh ! sir, they know the 
rid." And here, haply, a great man coming up, Tom 
.ves's hat would drop off his head, and he would rush for- 
rd with a bow and a grin, which showed that he knew the 
rid too — in the Tomeavesian way, that is. And having 
d out every shilling of his fortune on an annuity, Tom 
lid afford to bear no malice to his nephews and nieces, and 
have no other feeling with regard to his betters, but a con- 
^nt and generous desire to dine with them. 

Between the Marchioness and the natural and tender 
^d of mother for children, there was that cruel barrier 
fcced of difference of faith. The very love which she might 
(1 for her sons, only served to render the timid and pious 
ly more fearful and unhappy. The gulf which separated 
3m was fiatal and impassable. She could not stretch her 
ak arms across it, or draw her children over to that side 
ay from which her belief told her there was no safety, 
iring the youth of his sons, Lord Steyne, who was a good 
lolar and amateur casuist, had no better sport in the even- 
; after dinner in the country than in setting the boys' tutor, 
B Reverend Mr. Trail (now my Lord Bishop of Ealing), on 
r Ladyship's director. Father Mole, over their wine, and in 
ting Oxford against St. Acheul. He cried ^^ Bravo, Latimer! 
311 said, Loyola!" alternately; he promised Mole a bishopric 
ie would come over ; and vowed he would use all his influ- 
>e to get Trail a Cardinal's hat if he would secede. Neither 
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'ilvine ailoweil himseif to 1ie t.>i]n<iiiereil ; and thoogh tlie fond 
ointlier liDpwi dial Iii;r yoim;;trst aji<l fiiTooiite =*iii woulil be 
-.•rt-nni-ile'l ii> 'jkV •ihurch — liin mother cliurfh— a sad and 
awfui iitapniiiniana: awaittsi the dtvoui lady — a dLiappomt- 
nifUt Toii-ii feemcd to be a judgmeat apoD htir for the sin of 
■jt-r aiiirriaiie. 
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.;■.;; ".::ili a.; i:;~;. iisi^^^iz^ wi:h hi? wife, and 
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borrowing upon post-obits such moneys as he required beyond 
the very moderate sums which his father was disposed to 
allow him. The Marquis knew every shilling of his son's 
debts. At his lamented demise, he was found himself to be 
possessor of many of his heir's bonds, purchased for their 
benefit, and devised by his Lordship to the children of his 
younger son. 

As, to my Lord Gaunt's dismay, and the chuckling delight 
of his natural enemy and father, the Lady Gaunt had no 
children — the Lord George Gaunt was desired to return from 
Vienna, where he was engaged in waltzing and diplomacy, 
and to contract a matrimonial alUance with the Honourable 
Joan, only daughter of John Johnes, First Baron Helvellyn, 
and head of the firm of Jones, Brown, and Bobinson, of 
Threadneedle Street, Bankers ; from which union sprang 
several sons and daughters, whose doings do not appertain to 
this story. 

The marriage at first was a happy and prosperous one. 
My Lord George Gaunt could not only read, but WTite pretty 
correctly. He spoke French with considerable fluency; and 
was one of the finest waltzers in Europe. With these talents, 
and his interest at home, there was little doubt that his Lord- 
ship would rise to the highest dignities in his profession. 
The lady, his wife, felt that courts were her sjAere ; and her 
wealth enabled her to receive splendidly in those Continental 
towns whither her husband's diplomatic duties led him. There 
was talk of appointing him minister, and bets were laid at the 
Travellers' that he would be ambassador ere long, when of a 
sudden, rumours arrived of the secretary's extraordinary be- 
haviour. At a grand diplomatic dinner given by his chief, he 
had started up, and declared that B,pdte defoie gras was poi- 
soned. He went to a ball at the hotel of the Bavarian envoj- , 
the Count de Springbock-Hohenlaufen, with his head shaved, 
and dressed as a Capuchin friar. It was not a masked ball, 
as some folks wanted to persuade you. It was something 
queer, people whispered. His grandfather was so. It was in 
the family. 

His wife and family returned to this country, and took up 
their abode at Gaunt House. Lord George gave up his post 
VOL. n. u 
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on the European contintrnt, anJ wa? iraze::«ri :■: Erszl- B-t 
f^eoplc knew Wtter ; he never retumei frciL ;Li: rrizil ctit- 
dition — never died there — never live»l there — i.e':'er Tii il^re 
at all. He was nowhere : he was gone out al:: ^riler. ■* Brizi" 
said one j:'0-!-^:p lo another, with a grin — "Brazil ii St- J-:il'> 
WV>yl. P»io Janeiro is a cottage ?urr oun ir i Ij ::ur -s-ill?: 
and George Gaunt is accredited to a k-ej-^r. wl: Li- ii.Tr^:ri 
him with the order of the Strait-Wai-te ja:." The?-- irr :ir 
kind's of epitaphs which men pass over one ar-oiLir in ^alL'.^ 
Fair. 

Twice or thrice in a week, in the earlie-: n:: ruing, tlr- 
j)Oor mother went for her sins and --aw the f->:r invalii. 
Sometimes he laughed at her land Lis laughter w:;i zz >> 
pitiful than to hear him cryi ; sometimes she found the ':.rL- 
liant dandy dijtlomatist of the Congi'-ss of Vienna draggiL:: 
alxiut a child's toy, or nursing the kt-eper's kiliv's doU. S-.m-.- 
times he knew her and Father Molt-, her director and com- 
panion : oftener he forgot her, as he had done wife, chil'lron, 
love, ambition, vanity. But he remembered his dinner-hour, 
and used to cry if his wine-and-water was not strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the bloo*l : the poor mother 
had brought it from her own ancient race. The evil hail 
brok(;n out once or twice in the father's family, long l)efore 
Lady Steyne's sins had begun, or h^r fasts and tears anJ 
jK'nancos had been offered in their expiation. The pride \A 
the race was struck down as the firstborn of Pharaoh. The 
dark mark of fate and doom was on the threshold. — the tall 
old threshold surmounted bj^ coronets and carved heralib*y. 

The absent lord's children meanwhile prattled and grow 
on quite unconscious that the doom was over them too. First 
they talked of their father, and devised plans against bis 
return. Then the name of the living dead man was less fre- 
quently in their mouth — then not mentioned at all. But the 
stricken old grandmother trembled to think that these ioo 
were the inheritors of their father's shame as well as of his 
honours : and watched sickening for the day when the awfiil 
ancestral curse should come down on them. 

This dark presentiment also haunted Lord Stejnie. He 
tried to lay the horrid bedside ghost in Red Seas of wine and 
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jollity, and lost sight of it sometimes in the crowd and rout of 
bis pleaBores. But it always came back to bim when alone, 
and seemed to grow more threatening with years, " I bave 
taken your son," it said, " why not you ? I may shut you up 
in a prison some day like your son George. I may tap you 




on the head to-morrow, and away go pleasure and honours, 
feasts and beauty, friends, flatterers, French cooks, fine borses 
and houses — in escbange for a prison, a keeper, and a straw 
mattress like George Gaunt's." And then my lord would defy 
tbe ghoflt which threatened bim : for he knew of a remedy by 
which be could baulk his enemy. 
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So there was splendour and wealth, but no great happiness 
perchance, behind the tall carved portals of Gaunt House with 
its smoky coronets and ciphers. The feasts there were of the 
grandest in London, but there was not over-much content 
therewith, except among the guests who sate at my lord's 
table. Had he not l>een so great a Prince very few possibly 
would have visited him : but in Vanity Fair the sms of very 
great personages are looked at indulgently. " Xous rcganhm 
a tieiix foiif" tas the French lady said) before we condemn 
a person of my lord's undoubted quality. Some notorious 
carpers and squeamish moralists might be sulky with Lord 
StejTie, but they were glad enough to come when he asked 
them. 

" Lord Stt-yne is really too bad," Lady Slingstone said, 
•* but evervlxklv p:oes. and of course I shall see that mv mils 
come to no harm." " His Lordship is a man to whom I owe 
much, everjiliing in life," said the Right IJeverend Doctor 
Trail, thinkiu;:; that the Archbishop was rather shaky: and 
Mrs. TraU and the voun^; ladies would as soon have missed 
going to chuivli as to one of his Lordship's parties. ** His 
morals are bad," said little Lord Southdown to his sister, who 
niei'kly exjHistulated, having heard terrific legends from her 
mamma with resptct to the doings at Gaunt House ; " but 
hang it, he's got the l)est dry Sillery in Euroi)e ! " And as for 
Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart. — Sir Pitt that pattern of decorum. Sir 
Pitt who had led off at missionary meetings, — he never for 
one moment thought of not going too. " Where you see smh 
persons a^ the Bishop of Ealing and the Countess of Slingstone, 
j'ou may be pretty sure, Jane," the Baronet would say, '• that 
we cannot be wrong. The great rank and station of Lord 
Steyne put liim in a position to command people in our station 
in life. The Lord Lieutenant of a County, my dear, is a re- 
spi'ctable man. Besides, George Gaunt and I were intimate 
in early life : he was my junior when we were attaches at 
Pumpernickel together." 

In a word, everybody went to wait upon this great man— 
everybody who was asked : as you the reader (do not say nay) 
or I the writer hereof would go if we had an invitation. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

IN WHICH THE READEB IS INTRODUCED TO THE ^-ERY BEST 
OF COMPANY. 



T last Becky's kindness and 
attention to the chief of her 
husltand's family were de- 
stined to meet with an exceed- 
ing gi-eat reward ; a reward 
which, thougli certainly some- 
what unsubstantial, the little 
woman coveted with greater 
eagerness than more positive 
benefits. If she did not wish 
to lead a vu'tuous life, at least 
she desired to enjoy a charac- 
ter for vutue, and we know 
that no la<1y iu the genteel 
world can possess this deside- 
,13.10 mriHr vr ^^^^'^^ until she has put on a 

mI -^j ^ 1 I^^^J traio and feathers, and has 

■r ''■; *^^ ^^^p" been presented to lier Sove- 

^■tf'^ , .■i,li^' reign at Court. From that 

august interview they come 
out stamped as honest women. The Lord Chamberlain gives 
thpm a certificate of virtne. And as dubious goods or letters 
are passed throngh an oven at quarantine, sprinkled witli 
aromatic vinegar, and then pronounced clean, many a lady 
whose reputation would be doubtful otherwise and liable to 
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Others have seen Napoleon. Some few still exist who have 
beheld Frederick the Great, Doctor Johnson, Marie Antoinette, 
&c. — be it our reasonable boast to our childi'en, that we saw 
George the Good, the Magnificent, the Great. 

Well, there came a happy day in Mrs. Eawdon Crawley's 
existence when this angel was admitted into the paradise of a 
Court which she coveted ; her sister-in-law acting as her god- 
mother. On the appointed day. Sir Pitt and his lady, in their 
great family carriage (just newly built, and ready for the 
Baronet's assumption of the office of High Sheriff of his 
county), drove up to the Uttle house in Curzon Street, to the 
edification of Eaggles, who was watching from his green- 
grocer's shop, and saw fine plumes within, and enormous 
bunches of flowers in the breasts of the new livery-coats of 
the footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended and went into 
Curzon Street, his sword between his legs. Little Eawdon 
stood with his face against the parlour window-panes, smiling 
and nodding with all his might to his aunt in the carriage 
within; and presently Sir Pitt issued forth from the house 
again, leading forth a lady with grand feathers, covered in a 
white shawl, and holding up daintily a train of magnificent 
brocade. She stepped into the vehicle as if she were a 
princess and accustomed all her Ufe to go to Com't, smiling 
graciously on the footman at the door, and on Sir Pitt, who 
followed her into the carriage. 

Then Eawdon followed in his old Guards' uniform, which 
had grown wofully shabby, and was much too tight. He was 
to have foUowed the procession, and waited upon his Sovereign 
in a cab ; but that his good-natured sister-in-law insisted that 
they should be a family party. The coach was large, the 
ladies not very big, they would hold their trains in their laps 
— finally, the four went fraternally together ; and their car- 
riage presently joined the line of royal equipages which was 
making its way down Piccadilly and St. James's Street, to- 
wards the old brick palace where the Star of Brunswick was 
in waiting to receive his nobles and gentlefolk. 

Becky felt as if she could bless the people out of the car- 
riage windows, so elated was she in spirit, and so strong a 
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II inaii of ;;rnius, l)ut a man of fashion: "vrLil-: L:':ii.s:i. :ic 
t^iTjii lawyrr, dcM-s not in tin* Kast cart.' al^ou: Lir rTT-*^:::a 
in Wrsiminstcr Hall, l)ut lu'lii-vi-s liini.-clf inconiT'iri*' Ir u«::;?2 
country, nnd x\i a. livt'-liarnMl ^atu — so to be, a:::-! :■:» J.-e :Lj::„bt, 
!i n'spei-talile woman was Jjec-ky's aim in lift, an-;! -rbr ^vt r.p 
llii' jM-nicrl with ama/.inj; assiduity, readiness, and tUt-CrSj. 
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ehi'st at home duns round the j^'atc, tradesmen to coax and 
whiedle no jiround to walk upon, in a word. And as she 
>\«Mii li> fonri in t lie earria^e, the family carriage, she adopttnl 
a drinranour so :;rand, srlf-satislied, delil)erate, and imi>osing, 
Ihal it made rvm Lady .lane laugli. She walked into the 
ii\\al apartnu^nts witli a toss of the hcjid which woidd have 
hrtitted an empress, and 1 have no doubt had she been one, 
she would ha\r luiome the character perfectly. 

\\r :ue autliovised to state that ^frs. Kawdon Crawley's 
..v.. .?'. . ■ on the occasion of her presentation to the 
St^xrii ion wMv of the most rlejzant and brilliant description. 
Somr ladi*>i w,' niny b.ave set-n — we who wear stars and 
.iMdor.-;, av..i att.v.d tlu St. James's assemblies, or we, who, 
in ur.'.dd\ boo:^, o.awdlr v.i^ and down Pall ifall, and peep into 
tl-, *-o.-.,l:.K :> t>.,y dvivc up with the great folks in their 
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•:u}x,t.,^. Iv'.v./, .'( y:.c l.i:\ Gv.;\rds are blowing triumphal 

v/.;r,vV., V s, :',:,,• . •• : ^-<t vr:iv,:r.:: mr.>io -stools, their cream- 
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X, *o:;-.v.; / ■ ;, ^ n^V..> ;;:\ '. v v '^ ir.i.r.:? lovelv and enticing 
o*; . > s ;v. . . :.: , ,r *\ ;\ vi.^l .:" v.vvn. A >to;it oomittss of sixtv. 
, Vsv. ■•:,..:, ^^-. ■.-kl. ; "^\\\\ rc^wzi i:p to her droopini: 
^\, ■■,.;<. ;■•..*. .■,.■,•....■> f.-.v-KV;:-.^ i- ! . r wiiT. is a wholesome 
:'•.'. ,.-/\.-: ", .:' ■/: :*: v": .s:;V.: si^V.*. >he ha> the fadetl 
\vV /: .■ <: r ,*.■.■.> > <:;\.. : ..'./.v.;::,';:::::. as it mav be seen of 
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jarly morning, when half the lamps are out, and the others 
blinking wanly, as if they were about to vanish like ghosts 
•re the dawn. Such charms as those of which we catch 
ipses while her ladyship's carriage passes should appear 
)ad at night alone. If even Cynthia looks haggard of an 
moon, as we may see her sometimes in the present winter 
K)n, with Phoebus staring her out of countenance from the 
osite side of the heavens, how much more can old Lady 
tlemouldy keep her head up when the sun is shining full 
n it through the chaiiot windows, and showing all the 
ikfl and crannies with which time has marked her face ! 
Drawing-rooms should be announced for November, or 
first foggy day : or the elderly sultanas of our Vanity Fair 
aid drive up in closed Utters, descend in a covered way, 

make their curtsey to the Sovereign under the protection 
implight. 

Our beloved Eebecca had no need, however, of any such a 
Qdly halo to set off her beauty. Her complexion could bear 

sunshine as yet ; and her dress, though if you were to 
it now, any present lady of Vanity Fair would pronounce 
D be the most foolish and preposterous attire ever worn, 

as handsome in her eyes and those of the public, some 
-and-twenty years since, as the most brilliant costume of 
most famous beauty of the present season. A score of 
rs hence that too, that milliner's wonder, will have passed 
) the domain of the absurd, along with all previous vanities. 

we are wandering too much. Mrs. Eawdon's dress was 
aounced to be charmante on the eventful day of her pre- 
tation. Even good little Lady Jane was forced to acknow- 
59 this effect, as she looked at her kinswoman ; and owned 
•owfully to herself that she was quite inferior in taste to 
1. Becky. 

She did not know how much care, thought, and genius 
1. Bawdon had bestowed upon that garment. Bebecca had 
;ood taste as any milliner in Eiurope, and such a clever 

of doing things as Lady Jane little understood. The 
ir quickly spied out the magnificence of the brocade of 
ky's train, and the splendour of the lace on her dress. 
The brocade was an old remnant, Becky said ; and as for 

>L. II. X 
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thv lace, it was a great l/argain. She bad bad it tbese bun- 
drvd years. 

** Mv <lt-ar Mrs. Crawlev, it must bave cost a little fortune/' 
Lady Janf; .said, looking down at b*rr own lace, wbicb wa^ not 
nearly ho ^^xA ; and tben examining tbe quality of the ancient 
br^xrade wbicb formed tbe material of Mrs. Bawdon's Court 
dre-s'^, hbe felt inclined to say tbat .sbe could not afiord &uch 
fine clothing, but cbc-cked tbat .speecb, witb an effort, as one 
uncharitable to her kin.swoman. 

And yet, if Lady Jane had known all, I think even her 
kindly temjier would have failed her. The fact Ls, when she 
was putting Sir Pitt*.s bouse in order, Mrs. Eawdon had found 
the lace and the brocade in old wardrobes, the proi)erty of the 
former ladies of tbe bouse, and had quietly carried the goods 
home, and bad suited them to her own littJe person. Briggs 
haw her take them, asked no questions, told no stories : but 
I li^-lieve quite sympathised with her on this matter, and so 
would many another honest woman. 

And the diamonds — " where the doose did you get the 
diamonds, Becky?*' said her husband, admiring some jewels 
wbicb be bad never seen before, and which sparkled in her 
ears and on her neck witb brilliance and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a 
moment. Pitt Crawley blushed a little too, and looked out of 
window. The fact is, he had given her a very small portion 
of the brilliants ; a pretty diamond clasp, which confined a 
pearl necklace which she wore ; and tbe Baronet bad omitted 
to mention tbe circumstance to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, with 
an air of saucy triumph — as much as to say, ** Shall I betray 
you ? " 

" Guess ! " she said to her husband. ** Why, you silly 
man," she continued, ** Where do you suppose I got them ?— 
all except the little clasp, which a dear friend of mine gave 
me long ago. I hired them, to be sure. I hired them at 
Mr. Polonius's, in Coventry Street. You don't suppose that 
all the diamonds which go to Court belong to the wearers ; like 
those beautiful stones which Lady Jane has, and which are 
much handsomer than any which I have, I am certain." 
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" They are family jewels," said Sir Pitt, again looking 
uneasy. And in this family conversation the carriage rolled 
down the street, until its cargo was finally discharged at the 
gates of the palace where the Sovereign was sitting in state. 

The diamonds, which had created Bawdon's admiration, 
never went back to Mr. Polonius, of Coventry Street, and 
that gentleman never applied for their restoration ; but they 
retired into a little private repository, in an old desk, which 
Amelia Sedley had given her years and years ago, and in 
which Becky kept a number of usefxil and, perhaps, valuable 
things, about which her husband knew nothing. To know 
nothing, or little, is in the nature of some husbands. To 
hide, in the nature of how many women? ladies! how 
many of you have surreptitious milliners' bills ? How many 
of you have gowns and bracelets, which you daren't show, or 
which you wear trembling? — trembling, and coaxing with 
smiles the husband by your side, who does not know the 
new velvet gown from the old one, or the new bracelet from 
last year's, or has any notion that the ragged-looking yellow 
lace scarf cost forty guineas, and that Madame Bobinot is 
writing dunning letters every week for the money ! 

Thus Eawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond 
ear-rings, or the superb brilliant ornament which decorated 
the fair bosom of his lady; but Lord Steyne, who was in his 
place at Court, as Lord of the Powder Closet, and one of the 
great dignitaries and illustrious defences of the throne of 
England, and came up with all his stars, garters, collars, and 
cordons, and paid particular attention to the little woman, 
knew whence the jewels came, and who paid for them. 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and quoted the hackneyed 
and beautiftd lines, from the "Bape of the Lock," about 
Belinda's diamonds, "which Jews might kiss and infidels 
a^lore." 

"But I hope your Lordship is orthodox," said the little 
lady, with a toss of her head. And many ladies round about 
whispered and talked, and many gentlemen nodded and 
whispered, as they saw what marked attention the great 
nobleman was paying to the little adventuress. 

What were the circumstances of the interview between 

X 2 
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IIoKreii Cra^vlrv, utr Sharp, an<l b'T Inij^rlil Virt-.r. it 
iliH> not Ik'Ooiuo sTu-h a fivWe ami inexi»erkncnr-i t-tI. T;.* iLine 
to nttiinpt to rilatt'. The dazzk-.l t-vt-i? closr ix:::r iLat 
^hiiznilu-iiit Idia. Loval rcsiK-ct and dec»ncv ul! •irVrL tLt- 
inir.uiniition not ti^ h»ok too kuinlv and audaeiou-riv arrvit tht- 
sa^rid audiinii-rhanihiT, but to hack awav rni»idiv, rileii'Jv. 
iwA vj >i\v:f.illy. makiiii^ profound bows out of the Aui^iist 

ri:is ir.av Iv said, that in all London there was no more 
loval lu.irt li'.nn iHekvV aftir this interview. The name of 
Im" Kir.:: \\;;> a:\\:iys on lur hps, and he was proc-hiimeJ Iv 
b.. '.■ \.^ \\ :hi v.\'^: V liavniiniL: of nun. She went to Colnafrhi's 
\\\\\ c\\\,\\\ :':.; v.v.t -t pi-rtrait of him that art had pnxhu-eil, 
\\:\\ .-...1.: .. .-.M >..' v'.v. She ehoso that famous one inwliidi 
;l:i !.>': v: :v. :•.•./..•- is riiMVsentod in a froek-eoat with a 
t';:v ..!"..:: . : •..: . ...v".:;> and >ilk stoekin;::s, shnperin;^' on a 
>/:-. V. . '. ■• .'. ■ - ./.vlv brown wig. She had him painted 
IV. ;: ■ ■. ,\\", ..■..". . •;, :: — ii^i^^d >he anmsed and somewhat 
i\*«:,'. il :.. ■•...■.■.•.:.-,v.:i wi:li her pt-rpetual talk about liis 

;■.: '. ■:.'.:. :\ ..' * " . .. .:y. ^V;^^ kv.^ws *? IVrhnps the little woman 
:'■ .: /. : - . . /. : -.'..•.% :'..; r-;-:-: o\ a Maintenon or a Pom- 
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and discoursed to h*er followers about the airs which that 
woman was giving herself. Mrs. Bute Crawley and her young 
ladies in the country had a copy of the Morning Post from 
town; and gave a vent to their honest indignation. " If you 
had been sandy-haired, green-eyed, and a French rope- 
dancer's daughter," Mrs. Bute said to her eldest girl (who, 
on the contrary, was a very swarthy, short, and snub-nosed 
young lady), "you might have had superb diamonds forsooth, 
and have been presented at Court by your cousin, the Lady 
Jane. But you're only a gentlewoman, my poor dear child. 
You have only some of the best blood in England in your 
veins, and good principles and piety for your portion. I, 
myself, the wife of a Baronet's younger brother, too, never 
thought of such a tiling as going to Court— nor would other 
people, if good Queen Charlotte had been aHve." In this way 
the worthy Eectoress consoled herself: and her daughters 
sighed, and sate over the Peerage all night. 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great 
and exceeding honour was vouchsafed tp the virtuous Becky. 
Lady Steyne's carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon Crawley's 
door, and the footman, instead of driving down the front of 
the house, as by his tremendous knocking he appeared to be 
inclined to do, relented, and only delivered in a couple of 
cards, on which were engraven the names of the Marchioness 
of Stoyne and the Countess of Gaunt. If these bits of paste- 
board had been beautiful pictures, or had had a hundred 
yards of Malines lace rolled round them, worth twice the 
number of guineas, Becky could not have regarded them with 
more pleasure. You may be sure they occupied a conspicu- 
ous place in the china bowl on the drawing-room table, where 
Becky kept the cards of her visitors. Lord ! lord ! how poor 
Mrs. Washington White's card and Lady Crackenbury's card, 
which our little friend had been glad enough to get a few 
months back, and of which the silly little creature was rather 
proud once — Lord ! lord ! I say, how soon at the appearance 
of these grand court cards, did those poor little neglected 
deuces sink down to the bottom of the pack. Steyne ! Bare- 
acres ! Johnes of Helvellyn ! and Caerlyon of Camelot ! we 
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may be sure that Becky and Briggs looked out tli05e atijjii^t 
names in the Pwrage, and followed the noble races up throiwb 
all the nimiticatious of the family tree. 

My Lord Steyno coming to call a couple of boura after- 
wards, and looking about him, and obst'r^■mg everything as 
was his wont, found his ladies' cards already ranged as the 
trumps of Becky's hand, and grinned, as this old cynic alwuys 
did at any naive display of liuinan weakness. Becky eaiiie 




di'wn t.> hiui pv-. :i:':y : wiuni-.-r ihe dear girl cspectid hi- 
Lord^hip. h.v i.>ili':t. wn* prty.:irtd, lit-r hair in iK-rfeit ord-r, 
liiT nii';itli.>r.>, ;-:piv'.is. pi'::.-:-, ;i:tlf morocco slipi>erf>. and othrr 
ftuuil.' gin'.i'.:iiks ayv:iv.-T d, and -lu >< ati.l in some artK---i ami 
!igrn:ihK' i\>sf.uv rt-tidy t.» rii'iivi l.im — whenever she w,> 
>-.::i>riM d. .>i eo;tr<t -;.-. 'v.xX :■> ;'.y :.i h'.r ni>artnK-nt to tako a 
nipid s;:!-viy of v.ww;-. rs iv, ;;:i i:"s^?, and lo trip down aisiiu 
10 wait r.ivn tho gviat \\.s.x. 
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She found him grinning over the bowl. She was dis- 
covered, and she blushed a Uttle. ** Thank you, Monseigneur," 
she said. ** You see your ladies have been here. How good 
of you ! I couldn't come before — I was in the kitchen making 
a pudding." 

** I know you were, I saw you through the area-railings as 
I drove up," replied the old gentleman. 

" You see everything," she replied. 

**A few things, but not that, my pretty lady," he said 
good-naturedly. " You silly little fibster ! I heard you in 
the room overhead, where I have no doubt you were putting 
a Uttle rouge on ; you must give some of yours to my Lady 
Gaunt, whose complexion is qmte preposterous ; and I heard 
the bedroom door open, and then you came downstairs." 

** Is it a crime to try and look my best when you come 
here ? " answered Mrs. Eawdou plaintively, and she rubbed 
her cheek with her handkerchief as if to show there was no 
rouge at aU, only genuine blushes and modesty in her case. 
About this who can teU ? I know there is some rouge that 
won't come off on a pocket-handkerchief; and some so good 
that even tears will not disturb it. 

"Well," said the old gentleman, twiddling round his wife's 
card, "you are bent on becoming a fine lady. You pester 
my poor old life out to get you into the world. You won't be 
able to hold your own there, you silly little fool. You've got 
no money." 

** Y''ou will get us a place," interposed Becky, ** as quick as 
possible." 

** You've got no money, and you want to compete with 
those who have. You poor little earthenware pipkin, you 
want to swim down the stream along with the great copper 
kettles. All women are alike. Everybody is striving for 
what is not worth the having ! Gad ! I dined with the King 
yesterday, and we had neck of mutton and turnips. A dinner 
of herbs is better than a stalled ox very often. You will go 
to Gaunt House. You give an old feUow no rest until you 
get there. It's not half so nice as here. You'll be bored 
there. I am. My wife is as gay as Lady Macbeth, and my 
daughters as cheerful as Began and Goneril. I daren't sleep 
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This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in another brief 
and energetic expression of anger, at which Bebecca held down 
her head the more, and cried bitterly. '' I could not help it. 
It was my only chance. I dare not tell my husband. He 
would kill me if I told him what I have done. I have kept it 
a secret from everybody but you — and you forced it from me. 
Ah, what shall I do, Lord Steyne ? for I am very, very un- 
happy ! " 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by beating the devil's 
tattoo, and biting his nails. At last he clapped his hat on his 
head, and flung out of the room. Bebecca did not rise from 
her attitude of misery until the door slammed upon him, and 
his carriage whirled away. Then she rose up with the queerest 
expression of victorious mischief gUttering in her green eyes. 
She burst out laughing once or twice to herself, as she sate 
at work : and sitting down to the piano, she rattled away a 
triumphant voluntary on the keys, which made the people 
pause under her window to listen to her briUiant music. 

That night, there came two notes from Gaunt House for 
the little woman, the one containing a card of invitation from 
Lord and Lady Steyne to a dinner at Gaunt House next 
Friday : while the other enclosed a sUp of grey paper bearing 
Lord Steyne's signature and the address of Messrs. Jones, 
Brown, and Bobinson,. Lombard Street. 

Bawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once or twice. 
It was only her delight at going to Gaunt House and facing 
the ladies there, she said, which amused her so. But the 
truth was, that she was occupied with a great number of other 
thoughts. Should she pay off old Briggs and give her her 
conge ? Should she astonish Baggies by settling his account ? 
She turned over all these thoughts on her pillow, and on the 
next day, when Bawdon went out to pay his morning visit 
to the Club, Mrs. Crawley (in a modest dress with a veil on) 
whipped off in a hackney-coach to the City : and being landed 
at Messrs. Jones and Bobinson*s bank, presented a document 
there to the authority at the desk, who, in reply, asked her 
" How she would take it ? ' 

She gently said ''she would take a hundred and fifty 
pounds in smidl notes and the remainder in one note : " and 
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passing through St. Paul's Churchyard stopped there and 
bought the handsomest black silk gown for Briggs which 
money could buy; and which, with a kiss and the kindest 
speeches, she presented to the simple old spinster. 

Then she walked to Mr. Eaggles', inquired about his children 
affectionately, and gave him fifty pounds on account. Then 
she went to the livery-man from whom she jobbed her car- 
riages and gratified him with a similar sum. " And I hope 
this will be a lesson to you. Spavin," she said, " and that on 
the next Drawing-room day nay brother, Sir Pitt, will not be 
inconvenienced by being obliged to take four of us in his car- 
riage to wait upon His Majesty, because my own carriage is 
not forthcoming." It appears there had been a difference on 
the last Drawing-room day. Hence the degradation which 
the Colonel had almost suffered, of being obliged to enter the 
presence of his Sovereign in a hack cab. 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit upstairs 
to the before-mentioned desk, which Amelia Sedley had given 
her years and years ago, and which contained a number of 
useful and valuable little things : in which private museum 
she placed the one note which Messrs. Jones and Robinson's 
cashier had given her. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

IN WHICH WE ENJOY THSEB COOB3E8 AND A DE8BEBT. 

HEN the ladiea of Gatmt 
House were at break^tthat 
morning, Lord Steyne {who 
took liis chocolate in private, 
and seldom disturbed the 
females of his household, or 
saw them except upon public 
days, or when they crossed 
each other in the hall, or 
when from his pit-box at the 
Opera he surveyed them in 
their box on the grand tier) 
— his Lordship, we say, ap- 
peared among the ladies and 
the children who were as- 
^S^ sembled over the tea and 
toast, and a battle royal en- 
saed apropos tA Bebecca. 
" My Lady Steyne," he said, " I want to see the list lor 

your dinner on Friday ; and I want yon, if yon please, to write 

a card for Colonel and Mrs. Crawley." 

"Blanche writes them," Lady Steyne said in a flutter. 

" Lady Gannt writes them." 

" I will not write to that person," Lady Gaunt said, a tall 

and stately lady, who looked up for an instant and then down 

again after she had spoken. It was not good to meet Lord 

Steyne's eyes for those who had ofFended him. 
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" Send the chfldren out of the room. Go ! *' said he, 
piilling at the bell-rope. The urchins, always frightened 
before him, retired: their mother would have followed too. 
" Xot you," he said. " You stop." 

** My Lady Steyne," he said, ** once more wiU you have the 
goodness to go to the desk, and write that card for your dinner 
on Friday ? " 

" My Lord, I will not be present at it," Lady Gaunt said ; 
" I will go home." 

" I wish you would, and stay there. You will find the 
bailiffs at Bareacres very pleasant company, and I shall be 
freed from lending money to your relations, and from your 
own damned tragedy airs. Who are you to give orders here ? 
You have no money. You've got no brains. You were here 
to have children, and you have not had any. Gaunt's tired 
of you ; and George's wife is the only person in the family 
who doesn't wish you were dead. Gaunt would marry again 
if you were." 

" I wish I were," her Ladyship answered, with tears and 
rage in her eyes. 

" You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue ; while 
my wife, who is an immacidate saint, as everybody knows, and 
never did wrong in her life, has no objection to meet my young 
friend Mrs. Crawley. My Lady Steyne knows that appear- 
ances are sometimes against the best of women ; that lies are 
often told about the most innocent of them. Pray, Madam, 
shall I tell you some little anecdotes about my Lady Bareacres, 
your mamma ? " 

" You may strike me if you like, sir, or hit any cruel blow," 
Lady Gaunt said. To see his wife and daughter suffering 
always put his Lordship into a good humour. 

" My sweet Blanche," he said, " I am a gentleman, and 
never lay my hand upon a woman, save in the way of kind- 
ness. I only wish to correct little faults in your character. 
You women are too proud, and sadly lack humility, as Father 
Mole, I'm sure, would tell my Lady Steyne if he were here. 
You mustn't give yourselves airs^ou must be meek and 
humble, my blessings. For all^Bady Steyne knows, this 
calumniated, simple, good-humoured li^. Crawley is quite 
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inocent — even more innocent than herself. Her husband's 
tiaracter is not good, but it is as good as Bareacres', who has 
layed a little and not paid a great deal, who cheated you out 
f the only legacy you ever had, and left you a pauper on my 
ands. And Mrs. Crawley is not very well bom ; but she is 
ot worse than Fanny's illustrious ancestor, the first de la 
ones." 

" The money which I brought into the family, sir," Lady 
reorge cried out — 

" You purchased a contingent reversion with it," the 
larquis said, darkly. ''If Gaunt dies, your husband may 
ome to his honours ; your little boys may inherit them, and 
rho knows what besides ? In the meanwhile, ladies, be as 
roud and virtuous as you like abroad, but don't give me any 
irs. As for Mrs. Crawley's character, I shan't demean my- 
elf or that most spotless and perfectly irreproachable lady, by 
ven hinting that it requires a defence. You will be pleased 
3 receive her with the utmost cordiality, as you will receive 
11 persons whom I present in this house. This house ? " He 
roke out with a laugh. ''Who is the master of it? and 
rhat is it ? This Temple of Virtue belongs to me. And if I 

Qvite all Newgate or all Bedlam here, by they shall be 

rdcome." 

After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lord 
Iteyne treated his "Hareem" whenever symptoms of in- 
ubordination appeared in his household, the crest-fallen 
iromen had nothing for it but to obey. Lady Gaunt wrote 
he invitation which his Lordship required, and she and her 
Qother-in-law drove in person, and with bitter and humiliated 
learts, 1p leave the cards on Mrs. Bawdon, the reception of 
rhich caused that innocent woman so much jileasure. 

There were £Eimilies in London who would have sacrificed 
. year's income to receive such an honour at the hands of 
hose great ladies. Mrs. Frederick Bullock, for instance, 
70uld have gone on her knees from May Fair to Lombard 
Street, if Lady Bteyne and Lady Gaunt had been waiting in 
he City to raise her up, and say, " Come to us next Friday," 
-not to one of the great crushes and grand balls of Gaunt 
louse, whither everybody went, but to the sacred, unap- 
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proachable, mysterious, delicious entertainments, to be ad- 
mitted to one of which was a privilege, and an honour, and a 
blessing indeed. 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful. Lady Gaunt held the very 
highest rank in Vanity Fair. The distinguished courtesy 
with which Lord Ste\Tie treated her, charmed evervbodv who 
witnessed his behaviour, caused the severest critics to admit 
how perfect a gentleman he was, and to own that his Lord- 
ship's heart at least was in the right place. 

The ladies of Gaunt House called Ladv Bareacres in to 
their aid, in order to repulse the common enemy. One of 
Lady Gaunt's carriages went to Hill Street for her Ladyship's 
mother, all whose equipages were in the hands of the bailiffs, 
whose very jewels and wardrobe, it was said, had been seized 
by those inexorable Israelites. Bareacres Castle was theirs, 
too, with all its costly pictures, furniture, and articles of 
vertu — the magnificent Vandykes; the noble Eeynolds pic- 
tures; the Lawrence portraits, tawdry and beautiful, and. 
thirty years ago, deemed as precious as works of real genius ; 
the matchless Dancing Nymph of Canova, for which Lady 
Bareacres had sate in her youth — Lady Bareacres splendid 
then, and radiant in wealth, rank, and beauty — a toothless, 
bald, old woman now — a mere rag of a former robe of state. 
Her lord, painted at the same time by Lawrence, as waving 
his sabre in front of Bareacres Castle, and clothed in his 
uniform as Colonel of the Thistlewood Yeomanrv, was a 
withered, old, lean man in a greatcoat and a Brutus wig: 
slinking a]>out Gray's Inn of mornings chiefly, and dining 
alone at clubs. He did not like to dine with Steyne now. 
They had run races of pleasure together in youth when 
Bareacres was the winner. But Steyne had more bottom 
than he, and had lasted him out. The Marquis was ten times 
a greater man now than the young Lord Gaunt of '85 ; and 
Bareacres nowhere in the race — old, beaten, bankrupt, and 
broken down. He had borrowed too much money of Stejue 
to find it pleasant to meet his old comrade often. The latter, 
whenever he wished to be merry, used jeeringly to ask Lady 
Gaunt, why her father had not come to see her? "He has 
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not been here for four months," Lord Steyne would say, " I 
can always tell by my cheque-book afterwards, when I get a 
visit from Bareacres. What a comfort it is, my ladies, I bank 
with one of my sons' fathers-in-law, and the other banks with 
me ! " 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky had the 
honour to encounter on this her first presentation to the 
grand world, it does not become the present historian to say 
much. There was his Excellency the Prince of Peterwaradin, 
with his Princess; a nobleman tightly girthed, with a large 
military chest, on which the plaque of his order shone mag- 
nificently, and wearing the red collar of the Golden Fleece 
round his neck. He was the owner of countless flocks. 
''Look at his face. I think he must be descended from 
a sheep," Becky whispered to Lord Steyne. Indeed, his 
Excellency's countenance, long, solemn, and white, with the 
ornament round his neck, bore some resemblance to that of a 
venerable bell-wether. 

There was Mr. John Paul Jeflferson Jones, titularly attached 
to the American Embassy, and correspondent of the New York 
Demagog^ue ; who, by way of making himself agreeable to the 
company, asked Lady Steyne, during a pause in the conver- 
sation at dinner, how his dear friend, George Gaunt, liked the 
Brazils ? — He and George had been most intimate at Naples, 
and had gone up Vesuvius together. Mr. Jones wrote a full 
and particular account of the dinner, which appeared duly in 
the Demagogue. He mentioned the names and titles of all the 
guests, giving biographical sketches of the principal people. 
He described the persons of the ladies with great eloquence ; 
the service of the table ; the size and costiune of the servants ; 
enumerated the dishes and wines served; the ornaments of 
the sideboard, and the probable value of the plate. Such a 
dinner he calculated could not be dished up under fifteen or 
eighteen dollars per head. And he was in the habit, until 
very lately, of sending over protegis^ with letters of recom- 
mendation to the present Marquis of Steyne, encouraged to do 
so by the intimate terms on which he had Uved with his dear 
friend, the late lord. He was most indignant that a young 
and insignificant aristocrat, the Earl of Southdown, should 
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assumes when he is confronted with his sister's schoolfellows. 
It has been told before that honest Bawdon had not been much 
used at any period of his life to ladies' company. With the 
men at the Club or the Mess-room, he was well enough ; and 
could ride, bet, smoke, or play at billiards with the boldest of 
them. He had had his time for female friendships too : but 
that was twenty years ago, and the ladies were of the rank of 
those with whom Young Marlow in the comedy is represented 
as having been famiUar before he became abashed in the 
presence of Miss Hardcastle. The times are such that one 
scarcely dares to allude to that kind of company which thou- 
sands of our young men in Vanity Fair are frequenting every 
day, which nightly fills casinos and dancing-rooms, which is 
known to exist as well as the Bing in Hyde Park or the Con- 
gregation at St. James's — but which the most squeamish if 
not the most moral of societies is determined to ignore. In a 
word, although Colonel Crawley was now five-and-forty years 
of age, it had not been his lot in life to meet with a half-dozen 
good women, besides his paragon of a wife. All except her 
and his kind sister Lady Jane, whose gentle nature had tamed 
and won him, scared the worthy Colonel ; and on occasion of 
his first dinner at Craunt House he was not heard to make a 
single remark except to state that the weather was very hot. 
Indeed Becky would have left him at home, but that virtue 
ordained that her husband should be by her side to protect 
the timid and fluttering little creature on her first appearance 
in polite society. 

On her first appearance Lord Steyne stepped forward, 
taking her hand, and greeting her with great courtesy, and 
presenting her to Lady Steyne, and their ladyships, her 
daughters. Their ladyi^ps made three stately curtsies, and 
the elder lady to be sure gave her hand to the new comer, but 
it was as cold and lifeless as marble. ^ 

Becky took it, however, with grateful humility ; and per- 
forming a reverence which would have done credit to the best 
dancing-master, put herself at Lady Steyne's feet, as it were, 
by saying that his Lordship had been her father's earliest 
friend and patron, and that she, Becky, had learned to honour 
and respect the Steyne family from the days of her childhood. 
Yoii. n. z 
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The fact is, that Lord Steyne had once purchased a couple of 
pictures of the late Sharp, and the affectionate orphan could 
never forget her gratitude for that favour. 

The Lady Bareacres then came under Becky's cognizance 
— to whom the Colonel's lady made also a most respectful 
obeisance : it was returned with severe dignity by the exalted 
person in question. 

" I had the pleasure of making your Ladyship's acquam- 
tance at Brussels, ten years ago," Becky said, in the most 
winning manner. "I had the good fortune to meet Lady 
Bareacres, at the Duchess of Richmond's ball, the night before 
the battle of Waterloo. And I recollect your Ladyship, and 
my Lady Blanche, your daughter, sitting in the carriage in 
the porte-cochere at the Inn, waiting for horses. I hope your 
Ladyship's diamonds are safe." 

Everybody's eyes looked into their neighbour's. The 
famous diamonds had undergone a famous seizure, it appears, 
about which Becky, of course, knew nothing. Bawdon Crawley 
retreated with Lord Southdown into a window, where the 
latter was hoard to laugh immoderately, as Bawdon told him 
the story of Lady Bareacres wanting horses, and " knuckling 
down, by Jove," to Mrs. Crawley. "I think I needn't be 
afraid of that woman," Becky thought. Indeed, Lady Bare- 
acres exchanged terrified and angry looks with her daughter, 
and retreated to a table, where she began to look at pictures 
with great energy. 

Wlien the Potentate from the Danube made his appearance, 
the conversation was carried on in the French language, and 
the Lady Bareacres and the younger ladies found, to their 
further mortification, that Mrs. Crawley was much better 
acquainted with that tongue, and spoke it with a much better 
accent than they. Becky had met other Hungarian magnates 
with the army in France in 1816-17. She asked after her 
friends with great interest. The foreign personages thought 
that she was a lady of great distinction ; and the Prince and 
the Princess asked severally of Lord Steyne and the Mar- 
chioness, whom they conducted to dinner, who was that petite 
dame who spoke so well ? 

Finally, the procession being formed in the order described 
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r the American diplomatist, they marched into the apart- 
ent where the banquet was served: and which, as I have 
'omised the reader he shall enjoy it, he shall have the Uberty 
ordering himself so as to suit his fancy. 

But it was when the ladies were alone that Becky knew 
le tug of war would come. And then indeed the little woman 
•und herself in such a situation, as made her acknowledge 
16 correctness of Lord Steyne's caution to her to beware of 
le society of ladies above her own sphere. As they say the 
arsons who hate Irishmen most are Irishmen : so, assuredly, 
le greatest tyrants over women are women. When poor 
ttle Becky, aJone with the ladies, went up to the fireplace 
hither the great ladies had repaired, the great ladies marched 
nray and took possession of a table of drawings. When Becky 
•Uowed them to the table of drawings, they dropped off one 
jT one to the fire again. She tried to speak to one of the 
lildren (of whom she was commonly fond in public places), 
it Master George Gaunt was called away by his mamma; 
id the stranger was treated with such cruelty finally, that 
ren Lady Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to speak to 
le friendless little woman. 

"Lord Steyne," said her Ladyship, as her wan cheeks 
^owed with a blush, " says you sing and play very beautifully, 
[rs. Crawley — I wish you would do me the kindness to sing 
\ me." 

" I will do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord 
teyne or to you," said Bebecca, sincerely grateful, and seating 
erself at the piano, began to sing. 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early 
^vourites of Lady Steyne, and with such sweetness and ten- 
3mess that the lady, lingering round the piano, sate down 
Y its side, and listened until the tears rolled down her eyes, 
i is true that the opposition ladies at the other end of the 
K)m kept up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and talking : but 
le Lady Steyne did not hear those rumours. She was a 
lild again — and had wandered back through a forty years' 
ildemess to her Convent Garden. The chapel organ had 
aled the same tones, the organist, the sister whom she loved 
st of the community, had taught them to her in those early 
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happy days. She was a girl once more, and the brief period 
of her happiness bloomed out again for an hour — she started 
when the jarring doors were flung open, and with a loud laugh 
from Lord Stejue, the men of the party entered full of gaiet3\ 

He saw at a glance what had happened in his absence: 
and was grateful to his wife for once. He went and spoke to 
her, and called her by her Christian name, so as again to bring 
blushes to her pale face — " My wife says you have been singing 
like an angel," he said to Becky. Now there are angels of 
two kinds, and both sorts, it is said, are charming in their way. 

Whatever the previous portion of the evening had been, 
the rest of that night was a great triumph for Becky. She 
sang her very best, and it was so good that every one of the 
men came and crowded round the piano. The women, her 
enemies, were left quite alone. And Mr. Paul Jeflferson Jones 
thought he had made a conquest of Lady Gaunt by going up 
to her Ladyship, and praising her delightful friend's first-rate 
singing. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

COKTAINB A VULGAR INCIDENT. 

HE Muse, whoever she be, 
who presides over this 
Comic History, must now 
descend from the genteel 
heights in which she has 
heen soaring, and have 
the goodness to drop down 
npon the lowly roof of 
John Sedleyat Brompton, 
and describe what events 
are taking place there. 
Here, too, in this humble 
tenement, live care, and 
distrust, and dismay. Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen is grumbling 
in secret to her husband about the rent, and urging the good 
fellow to rebel against his old &iend and patron and his pre- 
sent lodger. Mrs. Sedley has ceased to visit her landlady vsx 
the lower regions now, and indeed is in a position to patronise 
Mrs. Clapp no longer. How caji one be condescending to a 
lady to whom one owes a matter of forty pounds, and who is 
perpetually throwing out hints for the money ? The Irish 
maidservant has not altered in the least in her kind and 
respectful behaviour ; but Mrs. Sedley &ncies that she is 
growing insolent and ongrateful, and, as the guilty thief who 
fears each bush an officer, sees threatening inuendoes and 
hints of capture in all the girl's speeches and answers. Miss 
Clapp, grown quite a young woman now, is declared by the 
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cr/^.H.'r::; a llr.U: brid^--^, ^dih a Lictlf: do^, nicelv shaded. The 
marj of t:.'; Far.^rv RvjjO-.itorr and Erompton Emporium of 
Fin': Art-: of -Ahom .=:h'; \j^yi7Cit the screfrns, vainlv hoping 
that h<; -AOild rf-p*:rcha.-;e them when ornamented by her 
hand), o-an hardiv hide the r.neer with which he examines these 
f<:< bl<: work.-: of art. Ho- l^y^k-j askance at the lady who waits 
in th^: r.liop, and tie-i up the cards again in their envelope of 
whit':y-hro\\7i paper, and hands them to the poor widow and 
Mi.-.-: Clapp, who hjid never seen such beautiful things in her 
lifr:, and had been quite confident that the man must give at 
leant two guineas for the screens. They try at other shops in 
the interior of London, with faint sickening hopes- " Don't 
want 'ern,** Kays one. "Be oflF," says another fiercely. 
Three-and -sixpence has been spent in vain — the screens 
r^tir^ to Miss Clapp's bedroom, who persists in thinking 
thf:rn lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after 
long thought and laliour of composition ; in which the public 
iK informed that ** A Lady wlio has some time at her disposal, 
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wishes to undertake the education of some little girls, whom 
she would instruct in English, in French, in Geography, in 
History, and in Music — address A. 0., at Mr. Brown's ; " and 
she confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine Art Beposi- 
tory, who consents to allow it to lie upon the counter, where 
it grows dingy and flyblown. Amelia passes the door wist- 
fully many a time, in hopes that Mr. Brown will have some 
news to give her ; but he never beckons her in. When she 
goes to make little purchases, there is no news for her. Poor 
simple lady, tender and weak— how are you to battle with the 
struggling violent world ? 

She grows daily more careworn and sad : fixing upon her 
child alarmed eyes, whereof the little boy cannot interpret the 
expression. She starts up of a night and peeps into his room 
stealthily, to see that he is sleeping and not stolen away. 
She sleeps but little now. A constant thought and terror is 
haunting her. How she weeps and prays in the long silent 
nights — how she tries to hide from herself the thought which 
wiU return to her, that she ought to part with the boy, that 
she is the only barrier between him and prosperity. She 
can't, she can't. Not now, at least. Some other day. Oh ! 
it is too hard to think of and to bear. 

A thought comes over her which makes her blush and 
turn from herself, — ^her parents might keep the annuity — 
the curate wonld marry her and give a home to her and 
the boy. But George's picture and dearest memory are 
there to rebuke her. Shame and love say no to the sacrifice. 
She shrinks from it as from something unholy; and such 
thoughts never found a resting-place in that pure and gentle 
bosom. 

The combat, which we describe in a sentence or two, lasted 
for many weeks in poor Amelia's heart : during which she had 
no confidante ; indeed, she could never have one : as she 
would not allow to herself the possibility of yielding : though 
she was giving way daily before the enemy with whom she 
had to battle. One truth after another was marshalling itself 
silently agamst her, and keeping its ground. Poverty and 
misery fbr all, want and degradation for her parents, injustice 
to the boy — one by one the outworks of the little citadel were 
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taken, in which the ix)or soul passionately guarded her only 
love and treasure. 

At the beginning of the struggle, she had written off a 
letter of tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, im- 
ploring him not to withdraw the support which he had granted 
to their parents, and painting in terms of artless pathos their 
loneh' and hapless condition. She did not know the truth of 
the matter. The paj-ment of Jos's annuity was still regular : 
but it was a money-lender in the City who was receirmg 
it: old Sedley had sold it for a sum of money wherewith 
to prosecute his bootless schemes. Emmy was calculating 
eagerly the time that would elapse before the letter would 
arrive and be answered. She had written down the date in 
her pocket-book of the day when she despatched it. To her 
son's guardian, the good Major at Madras, she had not com- 
municated any of her griefs and perplexities. She had not 
written to him since she wrote to congratulate him on his 
approaching marriage. She thought with sickening despon- 
dency, that that friend, — the only one, the one who had felt 
such a regard for her, — was fallen away. 

One day, when things had come to a very bad pass — when 
the creditors were pressing, the mother in hysteric grief, the 
father in more than usual gloom, the inmates of the family 
avoiding each other, each secretly oppressed with his private 
unhappiness and notion of wrong — the father and daughter 
happened to be left alone together ; and Amelia thought to 
comfort her father, by telling him what she had done. She 
had written to Joseph — an answer must come in three or four 
months. He was always generous, though careless. He 
could not refuse, when he knew how straitened were the cir- 
cumstances of his parents. 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the whole truth to 
her — that his son was still paying the annuity, which his own 
imprudence had flung away. He had not dared to tell it 
sooner. He thought Amelia's ghastly and terrified look, when, 
with a trembling, miserable voice he made the confession, con- 
veyed reproaches to him for his concealment. " Ah ! " said 
he, with quivering lips and turning away, " you despise your 
old father now ! " 
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" papa ! it is not that," Amelia cried out, falling on his 
eck, and kissing him many times. ** You are always good 
nd kind. You did it for the best. It is not for the money 
-it is — my God ! my God ! have mercy upon me, and give 
le strength to bear this trial ; " and she kissed him again 
:ildly, and went away. 

Still the father did not know what that explanation 
leant, and the burst of anguish with which the poor girl 
At him. It was that she was conquered. The sentence was 
ossed. The child must go from her — to others — to forget 
er. Her heart and her treasure — her joy, hope, love, worshij) 
-her God, almost ! She must give him up ; and then — and 
lien she would go to George : and they would watch over the 
hild, and wait for him until he came to them in Heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, 
nd went out to walk in the lanes by which George used to 
ome back from school, and where she was in the habit of 
oing on his return to meet the boy. It was May, a half- 
oliday. The leaves were all coming out, the weather was 
rilliant : the boy came rimnmg to her flushed with health, 
ingmg, his bundle of school-books hanging by a thong. 
Tiere he was. Both her arms were round him. No, it was 
npossible. They could not be going to j^art. " TMiat is the 
latter, mother ? " said he ; ** you look very pale." 

" Nothing, my child," she said, and stooi)ed down and 
issed him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel 
3 her, and how Hannah, his mother, having weaned him, 
rought him to Eli the High Priest to minister before the 
jord. And he read the song of gratitude which Hannah 
ang : and which says, who it is w^O maketh j^oor and maketh 
ich, and bringeth low and exalietii— how the poor shall be 
aisod up out of the dust, and how, in his own might, no man 
hall be strong. Then he read how Samuel's mother made 
lim a little coat, and brought it to him from year to year 
fhen slie came up to offer the yearly sacrifice. And then, in 
ler sweet simple way, George's mother made commentaries 
5 the boy upon this affecting story. How Hannah, though 
lie loved her son so much, yet gave him up because of her 
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vow. Aiid Low she must always have thought of him as she 
sat at home, far away, making the little coat ; and Samuel, 
bho was sure, never forgot his mother ; and how happy die 
must have Ix-en as the time came (and the years pass away 
very quick) when she should see her boy, and how good and 
wise he had grown. This little sermon she spoke with a gentle 
solemn voice, and dry eyes, mitil she came to the account 
of their meeting — then the discourse broke off suddenly, the 
tender heart overflowed, and taking the boy to her breast, 
she rrx'ked him in her arms, and wept silently over him in a 
sainted agony of tears. 

Her mind being made up, the widow began to take such 
measures as seemed right to her for advancing the end which 
she proposed. One day. Miss Osborne, in Bussell Square 
(Amelia Imd not written the name or number of the house for 
ten years— her youth, her early story came back to her as 
she wrote the superscription) — one day Miss Osl>orne got a 
letter from Amelia which made her blush verv much and look 
towarils her father, sitting glooming in his place at the other 
end of tile table. 

In simple terms, Amelia told her the reasons which had 
indiic.cl lier to change her mind respecting her boy. Her 
fatlur bad m<.*t with fresh misfortunes which had entirely 
ruined him. Her own jnttance was so small that it would 
Ijarely enable her to support her parents, and would not suffice 
to give George the advantages which were his due. Great as 
li(?r sufferings would be at i)arting with him she would, l>y 
(fod's help, endure tliem for the boy's sake. She Imew that 
those to whom he was going would do all in their ix)wer io 
make him happy. She described his di8iX)sition, such as 
she fancied it : quick and impatient of control or harshness ; 
easily to be moved by love and kindness. In a postscript, she 
stipulated that she should have a written agreement, that she 
should see the child as often as she wished, — she could not 
part with him under any other terms. 

**AVhat? Mrs. Pride has come down, has she?" old Os- 
i»v)i-no said, when with a tremulous eager voice Miss Osborne 
read him the letter — ** Beg'lar starved cut, hey ? ha, ha ! I 
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Dcw she would." He tried to keep his dignity and to read 
is paper as usual — but he could not follow it. He chuckled 
nd swore to himself behind the sheet. 

At last he flung it down : and scowling at his daughter, 
5 his wont was, went out of the room into his study adjoin- 
ig, from whence he presently returned with a key. He flung 
i to Miss Osborne. 

** Get the room over mine — his room that was — ready," 
e said. " Yes, sir," his daughter replied in a tremble. It 
ras George's room. It had not been opened for more than 
3n jears. Some of his clothes, papers, handkerchiefs, whips 
nd caps, fishing-rods and sporting gear, were still there. An 
rmy Ust of 1814, with his name written on the cover ; a little 
ictionary he was wont to use in writing; and the Bible his 
aother had given him, were on the mantelpiece ; with a pair 
f spurs, and a dried inkstand covered with the dust of ton 
ears. All ! since that ink was wet, what days and people 
lad passed away ! The writing-book still on the table, was 
lotted with his hand. 

Miss Osborne was much affected when she first entered 
his room with the servants under her. She sank quite pale 
n the little bed. ** This is blessed news, mam — indeed, 
aam," the housekeeper said ; " and the good old times is 
eturning, mam. The dear little feller, to be sure, mam ; 
low happy he will be ! But some folks in May Fair, mam, 
rill owe him a grudge, mam ; " and she clicked back the Ixolt 
khich held the window-sash, and let the air into the chamber. 

"You had better send that woman some money," Mr. 
)sborne said, before he went out. ** She shan't want for 
lothing. Send her a hundred pound." 

** And I'll go and see her to-morrow ? " Miss Osborne 
*sked. 

** That's your look out. She don't come in here, mind, 
so, by — , not for all the money in London. But she mustn't 
^ant now. So look out, and get things right." With which 
)rief speeches Mr. Osborne took leave of his daughter, and 
rent on his accustomed way into the City. 

" Here, Papa, is some money," Amelia said that night, 
issing the old man, her father, and putting a bill for a 
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Ow,.v- "«^-! ft- :" 5/.n. r*.:,:-.! :}.-: l-^i: -iiT. 5^1 i^-sr LL? 

••i >!?>.. pr-p;ir;ir^/r.-. Th-: "vMo*?!- broker tL»: matt-irr to Gr-.Tre' 
Vrit^j j/r<:at <'M.n^\*tii : r).': 'j/^A>A Vj ^j*^ Lim T»rrT much a^r-tt-d 
\rj th*: int':iii;(':ii'':. If': v.Jtr rather eiat^rd than othvrrrisr. 
an 'I tK«; |/^i^^r wof/i;iri tiiHi'-d .racily away. He bras^^*! al^out 
th«; fi' v.- tliat 'lav to th- UiVs at wrhool : told thtm how hi- 
•Aasi </oiiJi^ to liv: 'Aith hi>- ^n-aiidfiai/a hi? father's fatht-r. not 
t)i<r ofi«- 'aIjo ooifii- h^re hoifR-timt-H ; and that he would 1^ 
v<ry rirli, ;»ijd haw a carriaw., and a pony, and j;o to a much 
\\\ur r.f]\ttt}\, and wljf-n \u: was rich he would buv Leader's 
\}t^u^'.^\•('^l''^t',^ and pay the tart-woman. The boy was the image 
of hiH fath'-r, as hin fond mother tliouj^ht. 

Inde^rd I have no heart, on account of our dear Amelia's 
Hake, lo \!() throii^li the story of George's last days at home. 

At liLHt the day came, the carriage drove up, the little 
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humble i^ackets containing tokens of love and remembrance 
were ready and disposed in the hall long since — George was 
in his new suit, for which the tailor had come j^reviously to 
measure him. He had sprung up with the sun and put on 
the new clothes ; his mother hearing him from the room close 
by, in which she had been lying, in speechless grief and 
watching. Days before she had been making preparations 
for the end ; purchasmg little stores for the boy's use ; mark- 
ing his books and linen ; talking with him and preparing him 
for the change — fondly fancying that he needed preparation. 

So that he had change, what cared he ? He was longing 
for it. By a thousand eager declarations as to what he would 
do, when he went to hve mth his grandfather, he had shown 
the poor widow how little the idea of parting had cast him 
down. ** He would come and see his mamma often on the 
pony," he said : ** he would come and fetch her in the car- 
riage ; they would drive in the Park, and she should have 
everything she wanted." The poor mother was fain to con- 
tent herself with these selfish demonstrations of attachment, 
and tried to convince herself how sincerely her son loved her. 
He must love her. All children were so: a little anxious 
for novelty, and — no, not selfish, but self-wUled. Her child 
must have his enjoyments and ambition in the world. She 
herself, by her own selfishness and imprudent love for him, 
had denied him his just rights and pleasures hitherto. 

I know few things more affecting than that timorous de- 
])asement and self-humiliation of a woman. How she owns 
that it is she and not the man who is guUty : how she takes 
all the faults on her side : how she courts in a manner 
punishment for the wrongs which she has not committed, 
and persists in shielding the real culprit ! It is those who 
injure women who get the most kindness from them — they 
are born timid and tyrants, and maltreat those who are 
humblest before them. *' 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery 
for her son's departure, and had passed many and many 
a long solitary hour in making preparations for the end. 
George stood by his mother, watching her arrangements 
without the Iqast concern. Tears had fallen into his boxes ; 
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par^sages bad been scored in bis f:ivourite Inx^ks : old toys, 
relic.-, treasures bad bt-en boarded away for bim, and packed 
witb strange neatness and care, — and *.'f all thtse tbings tbt 
lx)V took no note. Tbe cbild ;;oes awav >inilinf]j as tbe mother 
bnaks ber beart. By beavtns it is pitiful, tbe lxK)tle5s love 
of women for cbildren in Yanitv Fair. 

A few days are past : and tbe great event of Amelia's 
life is consummated. No angel lias intervened. Tbe child 
is sacriliced and offered up to fate ; and tbe widow is quite 
alone. 

Tbe boy comes to see ber often, to be sure. He rides on 
a pony witb a coacbman bebind bim, to tbe debgbt of bis old 
grandfatber, Sedley, wbo walks proudly down tbe lane by his 
si<le. Sbe sees bim, but be is not ber bov anv more. "Whv, 
be rides to see tbe boys at tbe little scbool, too, and to show 
off before tbem bis new wealtli and splendour. In two days 
be lias a<lopted a sligbtly imperious air and patronising 
manner. He was born to command, bis mother thinks, as 
bis father was before bim. 

It is fine weatber now. Of evenings on tbe days wben he 
does not come, sbe takes a long walk into London — yes, as 
iwx as Russell Square, and rests on tbe stone by tbe railmg of 
tbe garden opposite ilr. Osborne's bouse. It is so jdeasaut 
and cool. Sbe can look up and see tbe drawing-room win- 
dows illuminated, and, at about nine o'clock, tbe ebamber in 
tbe upper story wbere Georgy sleeps. Sbe knows — He bas 
told ber. Sbe prays there as tbe light goes out, prays with 
an bumble bumble beart, and walks home shrinking and 
silent. Slie is very tired wben sbe comes bome. Perhaps 
sbe will sleep the better for that long weary walk ; and she 
may dream about Georgy. 

One Sunday sbe happened to be walking in Russell Square, 
at some distance from Mr. Osborne's bouse (sbe could see it 
from a distance tbougb) wben all tbe bells of Sabbath were 
ringing, and George and bis aunt came out to go to church ; 
a little sweep asked for charity, and tbe footman, wbo carried 
the books, tried to drive him away ; but Georgy stopped and 
gave bim money. May God's blessing be on the boy! Emmy 
ran round the square, and comnig uj) to the sweep, gave him 
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h^r mite too. All the bells of Sabbath were ringing, ttnd she 
followed them until she came to the Foundling Church, into 
which she went. There she Bat in a place whence she could 
see the head of the boy under his father's tombstone. Many 
hundred bresh children's voices rose np there and sang hymus 




to the Father Beneficent; and little George's soul thrilled 
with delight at the burst of glorious psalmody. His mother 
could not see him for awhile, through the mist that dimmed 
her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



IS WHICH A CHAE.1PK IS ACTED WHICH MAY OR ItAT SOT 
PIZZLE THE BILIDEII. 



FTKR Becky's appcnrancu 
at liiy Lord Stvyne's pri- 
vjitf ami stltct iiarties, the 
cln.iiii8 of that estimable 
woman ns regards fashion 
were settled ; aiid some of 
tile Very ja'catest and tall- 
est doors in the metroj>olis 
were speedily opeind to her 
— doore so great and tall 
that the beloved reader 
and writer hereof may 
hope iu vain to vuter at 
tliem. JDear brethren, let 
lis tremble ln'fore those 
august portals. I fancy 
them guarded hy grooms 
of the chamber with flam- 
ing silver forks with which 
they prong all those who have not the right of the rntree. 
Tliey say the honest newspaper-fellow who site in the hall, 
and takes down the names of the great ones who are admitteil 
to the feasts, dies after a little time. He can't survive the 
glare of fashion long. It scorches him up, as the presence of 
Jupiter in full dress wasted that poor imiandeut Semele— a 
giddy moth of a creature who ruined herself by venturing out 
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of her natural atmosphere. Her myth ought to be taken to 
heart amongst the Tybm'nians, the Belgravians, — her story, 
and perhaps Becky's too. Ah, ladies ! — ask the Reverend Mr. 
Thurifer if Belgravia is not a sounding brass, and Tyburnia a 
tinkling eynnbal. These are vanities. Even these will pass 
away. And some day or other (but it will be after our time, 
thank goodness,) Hj'de Park Gardens will be no better known 
tlian the celebrated hoi'ticultural outsku*ts of Babylon ; and 
Belgrave Square will be as desolate as Baker Street, or Tad- 
mor in the wilderness. 

Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived in Baker 
Street ? What would not your grandmothers have given to be 
asked to Lady Hester's parties in that now decayed mansion? 
I have dined in it — moi qui rous parle. I peopled the chamber 
with ghosts of the mighty dead. As we sate soberly drinking 
claret there with men of to-daj', the spirits of the dei)arted 
came in and took their places round the darksome board. 
The pilot who weathered the storm tossed off great bumpers 
of spiritual port: the shade of Dundas did not leave the 
ghost of a heeltap. — Addmgton sate bowing and smirkmg in 
ji ghastly manner, and would not be behindhand when the 
noiseless bottle went round ; Scott, from under bushy eye- 
brows, winked at the apparition of a beeswing ; "Wilberforce's 
( yes went uj) to the ceiluig, so that he did not seem to know 
liow his glass went up full to his mouth and came down emi)ty ; 
— up to the ceiling which was above us only yesterday, and 
which the great of the past days have all looked at. They let 
the house as a furnished lodguig now. Yes, Lady Hester once 
lived in Baker Street, and lies asleep in the wilderness. Eothen 
saw her there — not in Baker Street: but in the other solitude. 

It is all vanity to be sure : but who wiU not own to liking 
a little of it ? I should like to know what well-constituted 
mind, merely because it is transitory, dislikes roast beef? 
That is a vanity ; but may every man who reads this, have a 
wholesome iwrtion of it through life, I beg : aye, though my 
readers were five hundi'ed thousand. Sit down, gentlemen, 
and fall to, with a good hearty appetite; the fat, the lean, the 
gi'avy, the horseradish as you like it— don't spare it. Another 
glass of wine, Jones, my boy — a little bit of the Sunday side. 
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Yes, let us eat our fill of the vain thing, and be thankful 
therefor. And let us make the best of Becky's aristocratic 
pleasures likewise — for these too, like all other mortal delights, 
were but transitory. 

The ujishot of her visit to Lord Steyne was, that His 
Highness the Prince of Peterwaradin took occasion to renew 
his acquaintance with Colonel Crawley, when they met on the 
next day at the Club, and to compUment Mrs. Crawley in the 
liing of Hyde Park with a profound salute of the hat. She 
and her husband were invited immediately to one of the 
Prince's small jjarties at Levant House, then occupied Ijj 
His Highness during tlie temporary absence from England of 
its noble proprietor. She sang after dinner to a very Uttle 
c'omitf'\ The ilarquis of Steyne was present, i>aternally super- 
intending the progress of his pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen 
and greatest ministers that Europe has produced — the Due de 
la Jabotiere, then Ambassador from the Most Christian King, 
and subsequently Minister to that monarch. 1 declare I swell 
with pride as these august names are transcribed by my pen; 
and I think in what brilliant company my dear Becky is 
moving. She became a constant guest at the French Em- 
bassy, where no party was considered to be complete without 
the presence of the charming iladame Eavdonn Cravley. 

Messieurs de Truftigny (of the Perigord family) and Cham- 
pignac, both attaches of the Embassy, were straightway smit- 
ten by the charms of the fair Colonel's wife: and both declared, 
according to the wont of their nation (for who ever yet met 
a Frenchman, come out of England, that has not left half a 
dozen families miserable, and brought away as many hearts 
in his pocket-book ?) both, I say, declared that they were au 
mieux with the charming Madame Eavdonn. 

But I doubt the correctness of the assertion. Champignac 
was very fond of ecarte, and made many parties with the 
Colonel of evenings, while Becky was singing to Lord Steyne 
in the other room ; and as for Truffigny, it is a well-laiown fact 
that he dared not go to the Travellers', where he owed money 
to the waiters, and if he had not had the Embassy as a 
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ning-place, the worthy young gentleman must have starved, 
doubt, I say, that Becky would have selected either of these 
)ung men as a person on whom she would bestow her special 
jgard. They ran of her messages, purchased her gloves and 
owers, went in debt for opera-boxes for her, and made them- 
?lves amiable in a thousand ways. And they talked English 
ith adorable simplicity, and to the constant amusement of 
lecky and my Lord Steyne, she would mimic one or other to 
is face, and comi^iment him on his advance in the English 
mguage with a gravity which never failed to tickle the Mar- 
uis, her sardonic old patron. TruflSgny gave Briggs a shawl by 
ay of winning over Becky's confidante, and asked her to take 
harge of a letter which the simple spmster handed over in 
ublic to the i)erson to whom it was addressed ; and the com- 
osition of which amused everj'body who read it greatly. Lord 
•tejTie read it : everybody but honest Eawdon ; to whom it 
as not necessary to tell everything that passed in the little 
ouse in May Fair. 

Here, before long, Becky received not only **the best" 
3reigners (as the i)hrase is in our noble and admirable society 
lang), but some of the best English people too. I don't mean 
he most virtuous, or indeed the least virtuous, or the clever- 
st, or the stupidest, or the richest, or the best born, but "the 
est," — in a word, people about whom there is no question 
-such as the great Lady Fitz-Willis, that Patron Samt of 
klmack's, the great Lady Slowbore, the gi-eat Lady Grizzol 
Jacbeth (she was Lady G. Glowry, daughter of Lord Grey of 
ylowrj'), and the like. Wlien the Countess of Fitz-Willis (her 
jadyship is of the Kingstreet family, see Debrett and Burke) 
akes up a person, he or she is safe. There is no question 
lx)ut them any more. Not that my Lady Fitz-Willis is any 
>etter than anybody else, being, on the contrary, a faded person, 
ifty-seven years of age, and neither handsome, nor wealthy, 
lor entertaining ; but it is agi'eed on all sides that she is of the 
'best people." Those who go to her are of the best: and from 
n old grudge probably to Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her 
jadyship, then the youthful Georgina Frederica, daughter 
»f the Prince of Wales's favourite, the Earl of Portansherry, 
lad once tried), this great and famous leader of the fashion 
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L^rcky has often spck-rn in ^ubse*|uent years of this season 
of hfT life, when she moved among the very greatest circles of 
the London fashion. Her success excited, elated, and then 
UjTf'A her. At fir.st no occupation wa=? more pleasant than to 
invent and procure ^the latter a work of no small trouble and 
inf^f.nuity, by the way, in a person of Mrs. Bawdon Crawley's 
vf;ry narrow means) — to procure, we say, the prettiest new 
dros?K;.s and ornaments ; to drive to fine dinner parties, where 
shf; was welcomed l)y f:jreat people ; and from the fine dinner 
I'artics to fine assemblies, whither the same people came with 
whom she had been dining, whom she had met the niglit 
before, and would see on the morrow — the young men fault- 
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lessly apiiointecl, handsomely cravatted, with the neatest ^ 
glossy boots and white gloves — the elders portly, brass-but- 
toned, noble-looking, polite, and i)rosy — the young ladies 
blonde, timid, and in pink — the mothers grand, beautiful, 
sumptuous, solemn, and in diamonds. They talked in English, 
not in bad French, as they do in the novels. They talked 
about each others' houses, and characters, and families : just 
as the Joneses do about the Smiths. Becky's former acquaint- 
ances hated and envied her: the poor woman herself was 
yawning in spirit. " I wish I were out of it/' she said to her- 
self. ** I would rather be a parson's wife, and teach a Sunday 
School than this; or a sergeant's lady, and ride in the regi- 
mental waggon ; or, how much gayer it would be to wear 
spangles and trousers, and dance before a booth at a fah\" 

** You would do it very well," said Lord Steyne, laughing. 
She used to tell the great man her ennuis and i)erplexities in 
her artless way — they amused him. 

" Rawdon would make a very good Ecuyer — Master of the 
Ceremonies — what do you call him — the man m the large 
boots and the uniform, who goes roimd the ring cracking the 
whip ? He is large, heavy, and of a military figiu'e. I recol- 
lect," Becky continued, pensively, ** my father took me to see 
a show at Brookgreen Fair when I was a cliild ; and when we 
came home I made myself a pair of stilts and danced in the 
studio to the wonder of all the pupils." 

" I should have liked to see it," said Lord Steyne. 

" I should like to do it now%" Becky continued. " How 
Lady Blinkey would open her ej-es, and Lady Grizzel ^Macbeth 
would stare! Hush! silence! there is Pasta beginning to 
sing." Becky always made a point of biing conspicuously 
ix)lite to the professional ladies and gentlemen who attended 
at these aristocratic parties — of foDowing them into the corners 
where they sate in silence, and shaldng hands with them, and 
smiling in the view of all persons. She was an artist herself, 
as she said very truly : there was a frankness and humility in 
the manner in which she acknowledged her origin, which pro- 
voked, or disarmed, or amused lookers-on, as the case might 
l)e. ** How cool that woman is," said one ; " what airs of 
independence she assumes, where she ought to sit still and be 
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tlKUikfiil if anybody speaks to her ! " ** What an honest and 
good-natured soul she is ! " said another. " What an artful 
little mmx ! " said a third, They were all right very likely ; 
but Becky went her own way, and so fascinated the professional 
personages, that they would leave off their sore throats in 
order to sing at her parties, and give her lessons for nothing. 

Yes, she gave parties in the little house in Curzon Street. 
Many scores of carriages, with blazing lamps, blocked up the 
street, to the disgust of No. 100, who could not rest for the 
thunder of the knockmg, and of 102, who could not sleep for 
envy. The gigantic footmen who accompanied the vehicles 
were too big to be contained in Becky's little hall, and were 
billeted off in the nei«:;hbouring public-houses, whence, when 
they were wanted, call-boys summoned them from their beer. 
Scores of the groat dandies of London squeezed and trod on 
each other on the little stairs, laughing to find themselves 
there ; and many spotless and severe ladies of ton were seated 
in the little drawhig-room, listening to the professional singers, 
who were singing according to their wont, and as if they 
wished to blow the windows down. And the day after, there 
appeared among the fashionable reunions in the Morninrf Post 
a paragraph to the following effect: — 

** Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley entertained a select 
party at dinner at their house in May Fair. Their Excellencies 
the Prince and Princess of Peterwaradin, H. E. Papoosh Pasha, 
the Turkish Ambassador (attended by Kil)ob Bey, dragoman 
of the mission), the Marquess of Steyne, Earl of Southdown, 
Sir Pitt and Lady Jane Crawley, Mr. Wagg, &c. After dinner 
Mrs. Crawley had an assembly which was attended by the 
Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, Due de la Gruyere, Marcliiont.«ss 
of Cheshire, Marchese Alessandro Strachino, Comte dc Brie, 
Baron Schapzuger, ChevaUer Tosti, Countess of Slingstone, 
and Lady F. Macadam, Major-General and Lady G. Macbeth, 
and (2) Miss Macbeths ; Viscount Paddington, Sir Horace 
Fogey, Hon. Sands Bedwin, Bobbachy Bahawder," and an 
&c., which the reader may fill at his pleasure through a dozen 
close lines of small type. 

And in her commerce with the great our dear friend 
showed the same frankness which distiuffuished her traus- 
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ons XN^th the lowly in station. On one occasion, when 
at a very fine house, Eebecca was (perhaps rather osten- 
ously) holding a conversation in the French language with 
elebrated tenor singer of that nation, while the Lady 
zzel Macbeth looked over her shoulder scowling at the pair. 
" How very well you speak French," Lady Grizzel said, 
) herself spoke the tongue in an Edinburgh accent most 
larkable to hear. 

** I ought to know it," Becky modestly said, casting down 
eye«. ** I taught it in a school, and my mother was a 
nchwoman." 

Lady Grizzel was won by her humility, and was mollified 
ards the little woman. She deplored the fatal levelling 
lencies of the age, which admitted persons of all classes 
) the society of their superiors ; but her Ladyship owned, 
b this one at least was well behaved and never forgot her 
:e ui hfe. She was a very good woman: good to the poor: 
pid, blameless, unsuspicious. — It is not her Ladyshii)'s fault 
t she fancies herself better than you and me. The skii-ts 
ler ancestors' garments have been kissed for centuries : it 
I thousand years, they say, since the tartans of the head 
:he family were embraced by the defunct Duncan's lords 
[ councillors, when the great ancestor of the House became, 
ig of Scotland. 

Lady Steyne, after the music scene, succumbed before 
•ky, and perhaps was not disinclined to her. The younger 
ies of the House of Gaunt were also compelled into sub- 
'Sion. Once or twice they set people at her, but they failed. 
t brilliant Lady Stunnington tried a passage of arms with 
, but was routed with great slaughter by the intrejjid little 
;ky. When attacked sometimes, Becky had a knack of 
»pting a demure inf/c7uie air, under which she was most 
igerous. She said the wickedest things with the most 
pie unaffected air when in this mood, and would take care 
lessly to apologise for her blunders, so that all the world 
uld know that she had made them. 

Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and 
icherman of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the ladies to 
rge her ; and the worthy fellow, leering at his patronesses, 
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and si^'i^^o them a ^villk, us much as to say, " Now look out 
for sport," — one evening began an assault upon Becky, who 
was unsuspiciously eating her dinner. The little womau, 
attacked on a sudden, hut never without arms, lightetl up iu 
an instant, parrit'd and rii)osted with a home-thrust, which 
made AVagg's face tingle with shame ; then she returned to 
her soup with the most perfect calm and a quiet smile on her 
face. Wagg's great patron, who gave him dinners and lent 
him a little money sometimes, and whose election, newspaper, 
and other j(jl)S AVagg did, gave the luckless fellow such a savage 
glance with the eyes as almost made him sink under the table 
and burst into tears. He looked piteously at my Lord, who 
never spoke to him during dinner, and at the ladies, who dis- 
owned Iiim. At last Becky herself took compassion upon him, 
and tried to engage him in talk. He was not asked to dinner 
again fur six weeks : and Fiche, my Lord's confidential man, 
to whom ^'A'^\i, naturally paid a good deal of court, was in- 
structid to tell luui tliat if he ever dared to say a rude thing 
to Mrs. Crawhy again, or make her the butt of his stupid 
jokes, Alilor would put every one of his note# of hand mto hi? 
lawyt r's hands, and sell him up without mercy. Wagg wept 
l)efore Fiehe, antl implored Iiis dear friend to intercede for 
him. He wrote ii poeiu in favour of Mrs. E. C, which appeared 
in the verv H«xt iiuiulier of the ** Harumscarum Magazine," 
which lie conductrd. He implored her good will at parties 
where he met li< r. II(? cringed and coaxed Eawdon at the club. 
He was allowed to come ]»ack to Gaimt House after a while. 
Beckv was ahvavs gt)i>d to him, nlwavs amused, never angrv. 

His Lordship's vizit^r and chief confidential servant (with a 
seat in Parliament and at the dinner table), ilr. Wenham, was 
much more j^rudent in his behaviour and opinions than Ml*. 
Wagg. How»'ver mucli lie might ))0 disposed to hate all par- 
venus (Mr. AVenliam himself was a staunch old True Blue Ttiry, 
and bis father a >.mall coal-merchant in the north of England), 
tliis aide-de-camj^ of the Marquis never showed any sort of 
hostility to the new favourite; but pursued her with stealthy 
kindnesses, and a sly and deferential politeness, which somehow 
made Becky more uneasy than other i>eoi>le's overt hostihtiei?. 

How tile Crawlers got the money which was spent upon 
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the entertainments with which they treated the poUte world, 
was a mystery which gave rise to some conversation at the 
time, and probably added zest to these little festivities. Some 
persons averred that Sir Pitt Crawley gave his brother a hand- 
some allowance : if he did, Becky's power over the Baronet 
must have been extraordinary indeed, and his character greatly 
changed in his advanced age. Other parties hinted that it 
was Becky's habit to levy contributions on all her husband's 
friends : going to this one in tears with an account that there 
was an execution in the house ; falling on her knees to that 
one, and declaring that the whole family must go to gaol or 
commit suicide unless such and such a bill could be paid. 
Lord Southdown, it was said, had been mduced to give many 
hundreds through these pathetic representations. Young 
Feltham, of the — th Dragoons (and son of the firm of Tiler 
and Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement makers), and 
whom the Grawleys introduced into fashionable life, was also 
cited as one of Becky's victims in the pecuniary way. People 
declared that she got money from various simply disposed 
persons, under pretence of getting them confidential appoint- 
ments under Government. Who knows what stories were or 
were not told of our dear and innocent friend ? Certain it is, 
that if she had had all the money which she was said to have 
begged or borrowed or stolen, she might have capitalised and 
been honest for life, whereas7--but this is advancing matters. 
The truth is, that by economy and good management — by 
a sparing use of ready money and by paying scarcely anybody, 
— people can manage, for a time at least, to make a great 
show with very little means : and it is our belief that Becky's 
much-talked-of parties, which were not, after all was said, very 
numerous, cost this lady very little more than the wax candles 
which lighted the walls. Stillbrook and Queen's Crawley sup- 
plied her with game and fruit in abundance. Lord Steyne's 
cellars were at her disposal, and that excellent nobleman's 
famous cooks presided over her little kitchen, or sent by my 
lord's order the rarest delicacies from their own. I protest it 
is quite shameful in the world to abuse a simple creature, as 
people of her time abuse Becky, and I warn the public against 
believing one-tenth of the stories against her. If every person 
VOL. n. c c 
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is to be bauished from society who runs into debt and cannot 
pay — if we are to be peering into everybody's private life, 
speculating upon their income, and cutting them if we don't 
approve of theii* expenditure — why, what a howling wilderness 
and intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair woidd be ! Every man's 
hand would be against his neighbour in this case, my dear sir, 
and the benefits of civilisation would be done away with. "We 
should be quarrellmg, abusing, avoiding one another. Our 
houses would become caverns : and we should go in rags 
because we cared for nobody. Eents would go down. Parties 
wouldn't be given any more. All the tradesmen of the town 
woidd be bankrupt. Wine, wax-lights, comestibles, rouge, 
crinoline-i)etticoats, diamonds, wigs, Louis-Quatorze gim- 
cracks, and old china, park hacks, and splendid high-stepping 
carriage horses — all the delights of Ufe, I say, — would go to 
the deuce, if people did but act upon their silly principles, and 
avoid those whom they dislike and abuse. Whereas, by a 
little charity and mutual forbearance, things are made to go 
on pleasantly enough : we may abuse a man as much as we 
like, and call him the greatest rascal unhanged — but do we 
wish to hang him therefore? No. We shake hands when 
we meet. If his cook is goo<l we forgive him, and go and dine 
with him ; and we expect he will do the same by us. Thus 
trade flourishes — civilisation advances: peace is kept; new 
dresses are wanted for new assembhes every week ; and the 
last year's vintage of Lafitte will remunerate the honest pro- 
prietor who reared it. 

At the time whereof we are writing, though the Great 
George was on the throne and ladies wore g\goU and large 
combs like tortoiseshell shovels in their hair, instead of the 
simple sleeves and lovely wreaths which are actually in fashion, 
the manners of the very poHte world were not, I take it, 
essentially different from those of the present day : and their 
amusements pretty similar. To us, from the outside, gazing 
over the policeman's shoulders at the bewildering beauties as 
they pass into Court or ball, they may seem beings of unearthly 
splendoiu', and in the enjoyment of an exquisite happiness by 
us imattainable. It is to console some of these dissatisfied 
beings, that we are narrating our dear Becky's struggles, and 
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triumphs, and disappointments, of all of which, indeed, as is 
the case with all persons of merit, she had her share. 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting charades 
had come among us from France : and was considerably in 
vogue in this country, enabling the many ladies amongst us 
who had beauty to display their charms, and the fewer num- 
ber who had cleverness, to exhibit their wit. My Lord Steyne 
was incited by Becky, who perhaps believed herself endowed 
with both the above qualifications, to give an entertainment 
at Gaunt House, which should include some of these little 
dramas — and we must take leave to introduce the reader to 
this brilliant reunion^ and, with a melancholy welcome too, for 
it will be among the very last of the fashionable entertainments 
to which it will be our fortune to conduct him. 

A portion of that splendid room, the picture gallery of 
Gaunt House, was arranged as the charade theatre. It had 
been so used when George III. was king ; and a picture of the 
Marquis of Gaimt is still extant, with his hair in powder and 
a pink ribbon, in a Boman shape, as it was called, enacting 
the part of Cato in Mr. Addison's tragedy of that name, per- 
formed before their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the 
Bishop of Osnaburgh, and Prince William Henry, then children 
like the actor. One or two of the old properties were drawn 
out of the garrets, where they had lain ever since, and fur- 
bished up anew for the present festivities. 

Toung Bedwin Sands, then an elegant dandy and Eastern 
traveller, was manager of the revels. An Eastern traveller 
was somebody in those days, and the adventurous Bedwin, 
who had published his quarto, and passed some months under 
the tents in the desert, was a personage of no small impor- 
tance. — In his volume there were several pictures of Sands 
in various oriental costumes ; and he 4;ravelled about with a 
black attendant of most unprepossessing appearance, just 
like another Brian de Bois Guilbert. Bedwin, his costumes, 
and black man, were hailed at Gaunt House as very valuable 
acquisitions. 

He led off the first charade. A Turkish officer with an 
immense plume of feathers (the Janizaries were supposed, to 
be still in existence, and the tarboosh had not as yet displaced 

c c 2 
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the ancient and majestic head-dress of the true believers), vaa 
seen couched on a divan, and making believe to puff at a 
narghile, in which, however, for the sake of the ladies, only a 
fragrant pastille was allowed to smoke. The Turkish dignitary 
yawns and expresses signs of weariness and idleness. He 
claps his hands and Mesrour the Nubian appears, with bare 
arms, bangles, yataghans, and every Eastern ornament — gaunt, 
tall, and hideous. He makes a salaam before my lord the 
Aga. 

A thrill of terror and delight runs through the assembly. 
The ladies whisper to one another. The black slave was given 
to Bedwin Sands by an Egyptian Pasha in exchange for three 
dozen of Maraschino. He has sewn up ever so many odalisques 
in sacks and tilted them into the Nile. 

•* Bid the slave-merchant enter," says the Turkish volup- 
tuary with a wave of his hand. Mesrour conducts the slave- 
merchant into my lord's presence : he brings a veiled female 
with him. He removes the veil. A thrill of applause bursts 
through the house. It is Mrs. W'inkworth (she was a Miss 
Absolom) with the beautiful eyes and hair. She is in a gor- 
geous oriental costume; the black braided locks are twined 
with innumerable jewels ; her dress is covered over with gold 
piastres. The odious Mahometan expresses himself charmed 
by her beauty. She falls down on her knees, and entreats 
him to restore her to the mountains where she was bom, and 
where her Circassian lover is still deploring the absence of his 
Zuleikah. No entreaties will move the obdurate Hassan. He 
laughs at the notion of the Circassian bridegroom. Zuleikah 
covers her face with her hands, and drops down in an attitude 
of the most beautiful despair. There seems to be no hope for 
her, when — when the Kislar Aga appears. 

The Kislar Aga brings a letter from the Sultan. Hassan 
receives and places on his head the dread firman. A ghastly 
terror seizes him, while on the negro's face (it is Mesrour again 
in another costume) appears a ghastly joy. " Mercy ! mercy ! " 
cries the Pasha : while the Kislar Aga, grinning horribly, pulls 
out — a Imic -string. 

The curtain draws just as he is going to use that awfol 
weapon. Hassan from within bawls out, " First two syllables " 
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-and Mrs. Bawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the cha- 
Gide, comes forward and compliments Mrs. Winkworth on the 
dmirable taste and beauty of her costmne. 

The second part of the charade takes place. It is still an 
lastem scene. Hassan, in another dress, is in an attitude by 
iuleikah, who is perfectly reconciled to him. The Eislar Aga 
AS become a peaceful black slave. It is sunrise on the desert, 
nd the Turks turn their heads eastwards and bow to the sand. 
LS there are no dromedaries at hand, the band facetiously 
ilays "The Camels are coming." An enormous Egyptian 
lead figures in the scene. It is a musical one, — and, to the 
urprise of the oriental travellers, sings a comic song, com- 
osed by Mr. Wagg. The Eastern voyagers go oflf dancing, 
ike Papageno and the Moorish \King, in the " Magic Flute." 
^ Last two syllables " roars the head. 

The last act opens. It is a Grecian tent this time. A tall 
.nd stalwart man reposes on a couch there. Above him hang 
lis helmet and shield. There is no need for them now. Hium 
3 down. Iphigenia is slain. Cassandra is a prisoner in his 
tuter halls. The king of men (it is Colonel Crawley, who, 
ade^, has no notion about the sack of Ilium or the conquest 
•f Cassandra), the anax andron is asleep in his chamber at 
Irgos. A lamp casts the broad shadow 0.' the sleeping warrior 
lickering on the wall — ^the sword and shield of Troy glitter in 
lis light. The band plays the awful music of " Don Juan," 
before the statue enters. 

^gisthus steals in pale and on tiptoe. What is that 
;hastly fa<;e looking out balefally after him from behind the 
jras ? He raises his dagger to strike the sleeper, who turns 
Q his bed, and opens his broad chest as if for the blow. He 
annot strike the noble slumbering chieftain. Clytemnestra 
;lides swiftly into the room like an apparition — her arms are 
)are and white, — her tawny hair floats down her shoulders, — 
ler face is deadly pale,— and her eyes are lighted up with a 
mile so ghastly, that people quake as they look at her. 

A tremor ran through the room. " Good God ! " somebody 
aid, " it's Mrs. Bawdon Crawley." 

ScomfuHy she snatches the dagger out of ^gisthus's hand, 
nd advances to the bed. You see it shining over her head in 
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the glimmer of the lamp, and — and the lamp goes out, \rith a 
groan, and all is dark. 

The darkness and the scene frightened people. Eebecca 
performed her part so well, and with such ghastly truth, that 
the spectators were all dumb, until, with a burst, all the lamps 
of the hall blazed out again, when everybody began to shout 
applaustf. " Brava I brava ! " old Steyne's strident voice was 
heard roaring over all the rest. " By — , she'd do it too," he 
said between his teeth. The performers were called by the 
whole house, which sounded with cries of ** Manager ! Clytem- 
nestra ! " AGAMEMNON could not be got to show in his 
classical tunic, but stood in the background with ^gisthus 
and others of the performers of the little play. Mr. Bedwin 
Sands led on Zuleikah and Clytemnestra. A great personage 
insisted on being presented to the charming Clytemnestra. 
" Heigh ha ? Run him through the body. Marry somebody 
else, hay?" was the apposite remark made by His Royal 
Highness. 

** Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part," said 
Lord Steyne. Becky laughed ; gay, and saucy looking, and 
swept the prettiest little curtsey ever seen. 

Servants brought in salvers covered with numerous cool 
dainties, and the performers disappeared to get ready for the 
second charade-taWeau. 

The three syllables of this charade were to be depicted in 
pantomime, and the performance took place in the following 
wise : — 

First syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., with a 
slouched hat and a staff, a great-coat, and a lantern borrowed 
from the stables, passed across the stage bawling out, as if 
warning the inhabitants of the hoinr. In the lower window 
are seen two bagmen playing apparently at the game of crib- 
bage, over which they yawn much. To them enters one look- 
ing like Boots (the Honourable G. Ringwood), which character 
the young gentleman performed to perfection, and divests 
them of their lower coverings ; and presently Chambermaid 
(the Right Honourable Lord Southdown) with two candlesticks, 
and a warming-pan. She ascends to the upper apartment, 
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and warms the bed. She uses the warming-pan as a weapon 
therewith she wards off the attention of the bagmen. She 
exits. They put on their nightcaps, and pull down the blinds. 
Boots comes out and closes the shutters of the ground-floor 
chamber. You hear him bolting and chaining the door within. 
All the lights go out. The music plays Dormez, dormez, chers 
Amours. A voice from behind the curtain says, " First syl- 
lable." 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted up all of a sudden. 
The music plays the old air from John of Paris, Ah quel plaisir 
d'etre en voyage. It is the same scene. Between the first and 
second floors of the house represented, you behold a sign on 
which the Steyne arms are painted. All the bells are ringing 
all over the house. In the lower apartment you see a man 
with a long slip of paper presenting it to another, who shakes 
his fists, threatens and vows that it is monstrous. '' Ostler, 
bring round my gig," cries another at the door. He chucks 
Chambermaid (the Bight Honourable Lord Southdown) under 
the chin ; she seems to deplore his absence, as Calypso did that 
of that other eminent traveller Ulysses. Boots (the Honour- 
able G. Bingwood) passes with a wooden box, containing silver 
flagons, and cries "Pots" with such exquisite humour and 
naturalness, that the whole house rings with applause, and a 
bouquet is thrown to him. Crack, crack, crack, go the whips. 
Landlord, chambermaid, waiter rush to the door ; but just as 
some distinguished guest is arriving, the curtains close, and 
the invisible theatrical manager cries out " Second syllable." 

" I think it must be * Hotel,' " says Captain Grigg of the 
Life Guards ; there is a general laugh at the Captain's clever- 
ness. He is not very far from the mark. 

While the third syllable is in preparation, the band begins 
a nautical medley — "All in the Downs," " Cease, Bude Boreas," 
"Bule Britannia," "In the Bay of Biscay ! "—some mari- 
time event is about to take place. A bell is heard ringing as 
the curtain draws aside. " Now, gents, for the shore ! " a 
voice exclaims. People take leave of each other. They point 
anxiously as if towards the clouds, which are represented by a 
dark curtain, and they nod their heads in fear. Lady Squeams 
(the Bight Honourable Lord Southdown), her lap-dog, her 
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bags, reticules, and husband sit down, and cling hold of bodu 
ropes. It is evidently a bhii». 

The Captain (CoIodlI Crawley, C.B.), with a cocked hat 
and a telebcope, comes m lioldmg his hat on his head, and 
looks out his coat tails dy about as if in the wind When 
ho leares go of his hat to use Ins telescope his hat flies off, 
with immense applause It is blowing firesh The music 
rises and whistles louder and louder, the mariners go across 




the stage staggering, as if the ship was in severe motion. The 
Steward (the Honourable G. Ringwood) passes reeling by, 
holding six basins. He puts one rapidly by Lord Squeama- 
Lady Sqiieams, giving a pinch to her dog, which begins to 
howl piteously, puts her pocket-handkerchief to her face, and 
rushes away as for the cabin. The music rises up to the 
wildest pitch of stormy excitement, and the third syllable is 
conclnded. 
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There was a little ballet, '' Le Bossignol/' in which Mon- 
tessu and Noblet used to be famous in those days, and which 
Mr. Wagg transferred to the English stage as an opera, putting 
his verse, of which he was a skilful writer, to the pretty airs 
of the ballet. It was dressed in old French costume, and little 
Lord Southdown now appeared admirably attired in the dis- 
guise of an old woman hobbling about the stage with a fault- 
less crooked stick. 

Trills of melody were heard behind the scenes, and gurgling 
from a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trellis 
work. "Philomele, Philomele," cries the old woman, and 
Philomele comes out. 

More applause — it is Mrs. Bawdon Crawley in powder and 
patches, the most ravissante little Marquise in the world. 

She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the 
stage with all the innocence of theatrical youth — she makes a 
curtsey. Mamma says, " Why, child, you are always laughing 
and singing," and away she goes, with- 

The Bose upon My Balcony. 

The rose upon my balcony the morning an* perfuming, 
Was leafless all the winter time and pining for the spring ; 
You ask me why her breath is sweet and why her clieek is blooming, 
It is because the sun is out and birds begin to sing. 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood ringing, 
Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were blowing 

keen: 
And if, Mamma, you ask of me the reason of his singing, 
It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are green. 

Thus each performs his part, Mamma, the birds have found their 
voices. 

The blowing rose a flush. Mamma, her bonny cheek to dye; 

And there's sunshine in my heart, Mamma, which wakens and re- 
joices. 

And so I sing and blush. Mamma, and that's the reason why. 

During the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty, the good- 
natured personage addressed as mamma by the singer, and 
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whose large whiskers appeared under her cap, seemed very 
anxious to exhibit her maternal aflfection by embracing the 
innocent creature who performed the daughter's part. Ever)- 
caress was received witli loud acclamations of laughter by the 
sympathising audience. At its conclusion (while the music 
was performing a symphony as if ever so many birds were 
warbling) the whole house was unanimous for an encore : and 
applause and bouquets without end were showered upon the 
NIGHTINGALE of the evcuiiig. Lord Steyne's voice of applause 
was loudest of all. Becky, the nightingale, took the flowers 
which he threw to her, and pressed them to her heart with the 
air of a consummate comedian. Lord Steyne was frantic with 
delight. His guests' enthusiasm harmonised with his own. 
Where was the beautiful black-eyed Houri whose appearance 
in the first charade had caused such delight ? She was twice 
as handsome as Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter had 
quite eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, Cara- 
dori, Eonzi de Begnis, people compared her to one or the 
other, and agreed with good reason, veiy likely, that had she 
been an actress none on the stage could have surpassed her. 
She had reached her culmination : her voice rose trilling and 
bright over the storm of applause : and soared as high and 
joyful as her triumph. There Wias a ball after the dramatic 
entertainments, and everybody pressed round Becky as the 
gi'eat point of attraction of the evening. The Eoyal Personage 
declared with an oath, that she was perfection, and engaged 
her again and again in conversation. Little Becky's soul 
swelled with pride and didiglit at these honours ; she saw for- 
tune, fame, fashion ))efore hc.T. Lord Steyne was her slave ; 
followed her everywhere, and scarcely spoke to any one in the 
room beside ; and paid her the most marked compliments and 
attention. She still ai)peared in her Marquise costume, and 
danced a minuet with Monsieur de Truffigny, Monsieur Le 
Due de la Jabotiere's attache ; and the Duke, who had all the 
traditions of the ancient Court, pronounced that Madame 
Crawley was worthy to have been a pupil of Vestris, or to have 
figured at Versailles. Only a feeUng of dignity, the gout, and 
the strongest sense of duty and personal sacrifice, prevented 
his Excellency from dancing with her himself; and he de- 
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claxed in public, that a lady who could talk and dance like 
Mrs. Bawdon, was fit to be ambassadress at any court in 
Europe. He was only consoled when he heard that she was 
half a Frenchwoman by birth. " None but a compatriot," his 
Excellency declared, ''could have performed that majestic 
dance in such a way." 

Then she figured in a waltz with Monsieur de Elingen- 
spohr, the Prince of Peterwaradin's cousin and attache. The 
delighted Prince, having less retenue than his French diplo- 
matic colleague, insisted on taking a turn with the charming 
creature, and twirled round the ballroom with her, scattering 
the diamonds out of his boot-tassels and hussar jacket until 
his Highness was fairly out of breath. Papoosh Pasha himself 
would have liked to dance with her if that amusement had 
been the custom of his country. The company made a circle 
round her, and applauded as wildly as if she had been a Noblet 
or a Taglioni. Everybody was in ecstasy; and Becky too, 
you may be sure. She passed by Lady Stunnington with a 
look of scorn. She patronised Lady Gaunt and her astonished 
and mortified sister-in-law — she ecrased all rival charmers. 
As^for poor Mrs. Winkworth, and her long hair and great 
eyes, which had made such an effect at the commencement 
of the evening; where was she now? Nowhere in the race. 
She might tear her long hair and cry her great eyes out; but 
there was not a person to heed or to deplore the discomfiture. 

The greatest triumph of all was at supper time. She was 
placed at the grand exclusive table with his Eoyal Highness 
the exalted personage before mentioned, and the rest of the 
great guests. She was served on gold plate. She might have 
had pearls melted into her champagne if she liked — another 
Cleopatra ; and the potentate of Peterwaradin would have given 
half the brilliants off his jacket for a kind glance from those 
dazzling eyes. Jabotifere wrote home about her to his govern- 
ment. The ladies at the other tables, who supped off mere 
silver, and marked Lord Steyne's constant attention to her, 
vowed it was a monstrous infatuation, a gross insult to ladies 
of rank. If sarcasm could have killed. Lady Stunnington 
would have slain her on the spot. 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. They 
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seemed to separate his wife farther than ever from him some- 
how. He thought with a feeling very like pain how immeasur- 
ably she was his superior. 

Wlien the hour of departure came, a crowd of young men 
followed her to her carriage, for which the people without 
bawled, the cry being caught up by the link-men who were 
stationed outside the tall gates of Gaunt House, congratulating 
each person who issued from the gate and hoping his Lord- 
ship had enjoyed this noble party. 

Mrs. Eawdon Crawley's carriage, coming up to the gate 
after due shouting, rattled into the illuminated courtyard, and 
drove up to the covered way. Eawdon put his wife into the 
carriage, which drove off. Mr. Wenham had proposed to him 
to walk home, and offered the Colonel the refreshment of a 
cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the many 
link-l>oys outside, and Eawdon walked on with his friend 
Wenham. Two persons separated from the crowd and fol- 
lowed the two gentlemen ; and when they had walked down 
Gaunt Square a few score of paces, one of the men came 
up, and touching Eawdon on the shoulder, said, " Beg your 
pardon. Colonel, I vish to speak to you most particular.** 
This gentleman's acquaintance gave a loud whistle as the 
latter spoke, at which signal a cab came clattering up from 
those stationed at the gate of Gaunt House — and the aide- 
de-camp ran round and placed himself in front of Colonel 
Crawley. 

That gallant oflScer at once knew what had befallen him. 
He was in the hands of the bailiffs. He started back, falling 
against the man who had first touched him. 

" We're three on us — it's no use bolting," the man behind 
said. 

" It's you, Moss, is it?" said the Colonel, who appeared to 
know his interlocutor. " How much is it ? " 

"Only a small thing," whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, and assistant ofl&cer to the Sheriff of 
Middlesex — " One hundred and thirty-six, six and eightpence, 
at the suit of Mr. Nathan." 
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"Lend me a hundred, Wenham, for God's sake," poor 
Bawdon said — " I've got seventy at home." 

"I've not got ten pounds in the world," said poor Mr. 
Wenham — " Grood night, my dear fellow." 

" Good night," said Rawdon, ruefully. And Wenham 
walked away — and Bawdon Crawley finished his cigar as the 
cab drove under Temple Bar. 
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!on called the Whitefriars. It had heen a Cistercian Convent 
1 old days, when the Smithfield, which is contiguous to it, was 
tournament ground. Obstinate heretics used to be brought 
aither convenient for burning hard by. Henry VIII., the 
)efender of the Faith, seized upon the monastery and its 
ossessions, and hanged and tortured some of the monks 
'ho could not accommodate themselves to the pace of his 
eform. Finally, a great merchant bought the house and 
md adjoining, in which, and with the help of other wealthy 
ndowments of land and money, he established a famous 
)undation hospital for old men and children. An extern 
chool grew round the old almost monastic foundation, which 
ubsists still with its middle-age costume and usages ; and all 
listercians pray that it may long flourish. 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, pre- 
ites, and dignitaries in England are governors : and as the 
oys are very comfortably lodged, fed, and educated, and sub- 
equently inducted to good scholarships at the University and 
Lvings in the Church, many little gentlemen are devoted to 
he ecclesiastical profession from their tenderest years, and 
here is considerable emulation to procure nominations for 
he foundation. It was originally intended for the sons of 
K)or and deserving clerics and laics ; but many of the noble 
[overnors of the Institution, with an enlarged and rather 
apricious benevolence, selected all sorts of objects for their 
>ounty. To get an education for nothing, and a future Uve- 
ihood and profession assured, was so excellent a scheme that 
ome of the richest people did not disdain it ; and not only 
preat men's relations, but great men themselves, sent their 
ons to profit by the chance — Eight Rev. Prelates sent their 
>wn kinsmen or the sons of their clergy, while, on the other 
land, some great noblemen did not disdain to patronise the 
children of their confidential servants, — so that a lad enter- 
ng this establishment had every variety of youthful society 
;vherewith to mingle. 

Eawdon Crawley, though the only book which he studied 
^as the Bacing Calendar, and though his chief recollections 
3f polite learning were connected with the floggings which 
iie received at Eton in his early youth, had that decent and 
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honest reverence for classical learning which all English gen- 
tlemen feel, and was glad to think that his son was to have a 
provision for life, perhaps, and a certain opportunity of be- 
coming a scholar. And although his boy was his chief solace 
and companion, and endeared to him by a thousand small 
ties, about which he did not care to speak to his wife, who 
had all along shown the utmost indifference to their son, yet 
Eawdon agreed at once to part with him, and to give up his 
own greatest comfort and benefit for the sake of the welfare of 
the little lad. He did not know how fond he was of the child 
until it became necessary to let him go away. When he was 
gone, he felt more sad and downcast than he cared to own- 
far sadder than the boy himself, who was happy enough to 
enter a new career, and find companions of his own age. 
Becky burst out laughing once or twice, when the Colonel, in 
his clumsy, incoherent way, tried to express his sentimental 
sorrows at the boy's departure. The poor fellow felt that his 
dearest pleasure and closest friend was taken from him. He 
looked often and wistfully at the httle vacant bed in his dress- 
ing-room, where the child used to sleep. He missed him 
sadly of mornings, and tried in vain to walk in the Park 
without him. He did not know how solitary he was until 
little Eawdon was gone. He liked the people who were fond 
of him ; and would go and sit for long hours with his good- 
natured sister Lady Jane, and talk to her about the virtues, 
and good looks, and hundred good qualities of the child. 

Young Rawdon's aunt, we have said, was very fond of him, 
as was her little girl, who wept copiously when the time for 
her cousin's departure came. The elder Rawdon was thankful 
for the fondness of mother and daughter. The very best and 
honestest feelings of the man came out in these artless out- 
pourings of paternal feeling in which he indulged in their 
presence, and encouraged by their sympathy. He secured 
not only Lady Jane's kindness, but her sincere regard, by the 
feelings which he manifested, and which he could not show to 
his own wife. The two kinswomen met as seldom as possible. 
Becky laughed bitterly at Jane's feelings and softness; the 
other's kindly and gentle nature could not but revolt at her 
sister's callous behaviour. 
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It estranged Bawdou from his wife more than he knew or 
acknowledged to himself. She did not care for the estrange- 
ment. Indeed, she did not miss him or anybody. She looked 
upon him as her errand-man and hmnble slave. He might 
be ever so depressed or sulky, and she did not mark his 
demeanour, or only treated it with a sneer. She was busy 
thinking about her position, or her pleasures, or her advance- 
ment in society ; she ought to have held a great place in it, 
that is certain. 

It was honest Briggs who made up the little kit for the 
boy which he was to take to school. Molly, the housemaid, 
blubbered in the passage when he went away — Molly kind 
and faithful in spite of a long arrear of unpaid wages. Mrs. 
Becky could not let her husband have the carriage to take the 
boy to school. Take the horses into the City ! — such a thing 
was never heard of. Let a cab be brought. She did not offer 
to kiss him when he went : nor did the child propose to em- 
brace her : but gave a kiss to old Briggs (whom, in general, he 
was very shy of caressing), and consoled her by pointing out 
that he was to come home on Saturdays, when she would have 
the benefit of seeing him. As the cab rolled towards the City, 
Becky's carriage rattled ofif to the Park. She was chattering 
and laughing with a score of young dandies by the Serpentine, 
as the father and son entered at the old gates of the school — 
where Eawdon left the child, and came away with a sadder 
purer feeling in his heart than perhaps that poor battered 
fellow had ever known since he himself came out of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined 
alone with Briggs. He was very kind to her, and grateful for 
her love and watchfulness over the boy. His conscience smote 
him that he had borrowed Briggs's money and aided in de- 
ceiving her. They talked about little Eawdon a long time, for 
Becky only came home to dress and go out to dinner — and 
then he went off uneasily to drink tea with Lady Jane, and 
tell her of what had happened, and how little Bawdon went 
off like a trump, and how he was to wear a gown and Uttle 
knee-breeches, and how young Blackball, Jack Blackball's son, 
of the old regiment, had taken him in charge and promised 
to be kind to him. 
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In the course of a week, young Blackball had constituted 
little Eawdon his fag, shoeblack, and break£ast toaster; ini- 
tiated him into the mysteries of the Latin Grammar, and 
thrashed him three or four times; but not severely. The 
little chap's good-natured honest face won his way for him. 
He only got that degree of beating which was, no doubt, 
good for him; and as for blacking shoes, toasting bread, 
and fagging in general, were these offices not deemed to be 
necessary parts of every young English gentleman's edu- 
cation ? 

Our business does not lie with the second generation and 
Master Bawdon's life at school, otherwise the present tale 
might be carried to any indetinite length. The Colonel went 
to see his son a short time afterwards, and found the lad 
sufficiently well and happy, grinning and laughing in his Uttle 
black gown and little breeches. 

His father sagaciously tipped Blackball, his master, a sove- 
reign, and secured that young gentleman's good will towards 
his fag. As a prottge of the great Lord Steyne, the nephew 
of a County member, and son of a Colonel and C.B., whose 
name appeared in some of the most fashionable parties in the 
Moniinfj Post, perhaps the school authorities were disposed 
not to look unkindly on the child. He had plenty of pocket- 
money, which he spent in treating his comrades royally to 
raspberry tarts, and he was often allowed to come home on 
Saturdays to his father, who always made a jubilee of that 
day. Wlien free, Eawdon would take him to the play, or send 
him thither with the footman ; and on Sundays he went to 
church with Briggs and Lady Jane and his cousins. Eawdon 
marvelled over his stories about school, and fights, and fag- 
ging. Before long, he knew the names of all the masters and 
the principal boys as well as little Eawdon himself. He 
invited little Eawdon's crony from school, and made both the 
children sick with pastry, and oysters, and porter after the 
play. He tried to look knowing over the Latin Grammar 
when little Eawdon showed him what part of that work he 
was " in." " Stick to it, my boy," he said to him vrith much 
gravity, " there's nothing like a good classical education ! 
nothing ! " 
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Becky's contempt for her Imsband grew greater every day. 
" Do what you hke, — dine where you please, — go and have 
ginger-beer and sawdust at Astley'e, or psalm-singiiig with 
Lady Jane, — only don't expect me, to busy myself with the 
boy. I have your interests to attend to, as you can't attend 
to them yourself. I should Uke to know where you would 




have been now, and in what sort of a position in society, if I 
had not looked after yon ? " Indeed, nobody wanted poor old 
Bawdon at the parties whither Becky used to go. She was 
often asked without him now. She talked about great people 
as if she had the fee-simple of May Fair ; and when the Court 
went into mourning, she always wore black. 
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Little Eawdon being disposed of. Lord Stejrne, who tool 
such a parental interest in the affairs of this amiable poor 
family, thought that their expenses might be very advanta- 
geously curtailed by the dex>arture of Miss Briggs ; and that 
Becky was quite clever enough to take the management of her 
ovin house. It has been narrated in a former chapter, how 
the benevolent nobleman had given his protegee money to pay 
oflF her little debt to Miss Briggs, who however still remained 
behind with her friends ; whence my lord came to the painful 
conclusion that Mrs. Crawley had made some other use of the 
money confided to her than that for which her generous patron 
hurl given the loan. However, Lord Steyne was not so rude 
as to impart his suspicions upon this head to Mrs. Becky, 
whoso feelings might Ixj hurt by any controversy on the 
money-question, and who might have a thousand i)ainfal 
reasons for disposing otherwise of his Lordship^s generous 
loan. But he determined to satisfy himself of the real state 
of the case : and instituted the necessary inquiries in a most 
cautious and delicate manner. 

In the first place he took an early opportunity of pumping 
Miss Briggs. That was not a difficult operation. A very little 
encouragement would set that worthy woman to talk volubly, 
and pour out all within her. And one day when Mrs. Bawdon 
had gone out to drive (as Mr. Fiche, his Lordship's confidential 
servant, (easily learned at the livery stables where the Crawleys 
kept their carriage and horses, or rather, where the livery- 
man kept a carriage and horses for Mr. and Mrs. Crawley) — 
my lord dropped in upon the Curzon Street house — asked 
Briggs for a cup of coffee — told her that he had good ac- 
counts of th(j little boy at school— and in five minutes found 
out from her that Mrs. Eawdon h'ad given her nothing ex- 
c(jpt a black silk gown, for which Miss Briggs was immensely 
grat(;ful. 

He laughed within himself at this artless story. For the 
truth is, our dear friend Rebecca had given him a most cir- 
cumstantial narration of Briggs's delight at receiving her 
money — eleven hundred and twenty-five pounds — and in what 
securities she had invested it ; and what a pang Becky herself 
felt in being obliged to pay away such a delightful sum of 
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money. " Who knows," the dear woman may have thought 
within herself, " perhaps he may give me a Kttle more ? " My 
lord, however, made no such proposal to the little schemer — 
very likely thinking that he had been sufficiently generous 
already. 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the 
state of her private affairs — and she told his Lordship candidly 
what her position was — how Miss Crawley had left her a 
legacy — how her relatives had had part of it — how Colonel 
Crawley had put out another portion, for which she had the 
best security and interest — and how Mr. and Mrs. Eawdon 
had kindly busied themselves with Sir Pitt, who was to dispose 
of the remainder most advantageously for her, when he had 
time. My lord asked how much the Colonel had already 
invested for her, and Miss Briggs at once and truly told him 
that the sum was six hundred and odd pounds. 

But as soon as she had told her story, the voluble Briggs 
repented of her frankness, and besought my lord not to tell 
Mr. Crawley of the confessions which she had made. " The 
Colonel was so kind — Mr. Crawley might be offended and pay 
back the money, for which she could get no such good interest 
anywhere else." Lord Steyne, laughing, promised he never 
would divulge their conversation, and when he and Miss 
Briggs parted he laughed still more. 

" What an accomplished little devil it is ! " thought he. 
'' What a splendid actress and manager ! She had almost got 
a second supply out of me the other day, with her coaxing 
ways. She beats all the women I have ever seen in the course 
of all my well-spent life. They are babies compared to her. 
I am a greenhorn myself, and a fool in her hands — an old fool. 
She is unsurpassable in lies." His Lordship's admiration for 
Becky rose immeasurably at this proof of her cleverness. 
Getting the money was nothing — but getting double the sum 
she wanted, and paymg nobody— it was a magnificent stroke. 
And Crawley, my lord thought— Crawley is not such a fool as 
he looks and seems. He has managed the matter cleverly 
enough on his side. Nobody would ever have supposed from 
his face and demeanour that he knew anything about this 
money business ; and yet he put her up to it, and has spent 
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versation of which it is not necessary to repeat the details : 
but the upshot of it was, that, when Becky came home, she 
flew to her dear Briggs with a smiling face, and announced 
that she had some very good news for her. Lord Steyne had 
acted in the noblest and most generous manner. He was 
always thinking how and when he could do good. Now that 
little Eawdon was gone to school, a dear companion and friend 
was no longer necessary to her. She was grieved beyond 
measure to part with Briggs; but her means required that 
she should practise every retrenchment, and her sorrow was 
mitigated by the idea that her dear Briggs would be far better 
provided for by her generous patron than in her humble home. 
Mrs. Pilkington, the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, was growing 
exceedingly old, feeble, and rheumatic : she was not equal to 
the work of superintending that vast mansion, and must be 
on the look-out for a successor. It w^as a splendid position. 
The family did not go to Gauntly once in two years. At other 
times the housekeeper was the mistress of the magnificent 
mansion — had four covers daily for her table ; was visited by 
the clergy and the most respectable people of the county — was 
the lady of Gauntly, in fact ; and the two last housekeepers 
before Mrs. Pilkington had married rectors of Gauntly : but 
Mrs. P. could not, being the aunt of the present Rector. The 
place was not to be hers yet; but she might go down on a 
visit to Mrs. Pilkington, and see whether she would like to 
succeed her. 

What words can paint the ecstatic gratitude of Briggs! 
All she stipulated for was that little Bawdon should be allowed 
to come down and see her at the Hall. Becky promised this 
— anything. She ran up to her husband when he came home, 
and told him the joyful news. Eawdon was glad, deuced 
glad ; the weight was oflf his conscience about poor Briggs's 
money. She was provided for, at any rate, but — but his 
mind was disquiet. He did not seem to be all right somehow. 
He told little Southdown what Lord Steyne had done, and 
the young man eyed Crawley with an air which surprised the 
latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof of Steyne's 
bounty, and she, too, looked odd and alarmed; so did Sir 
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Tvas necessary to accept it, as his Royal Highness would be 
there. 

Although he went to the party in question, Sir Pitt quitted 
it very early, and his wife, too, was very glad to come away. 
Becky hardly so much as spoke to him or noticed her sister- 
in-law. Pitt Crawley declared her behaviour was monstrously 
indecorous, reprobated in strong terms the habit of play-acting 
and fancy dressing, as highly unbecoming a British female ; 
and after the charades were over, took his brother Eawdon 
severely to task for appearing himself, and allowing his wife 
to join in such improper exhibitions. 

Bawdon said she should not join in any more such amuse- 
ments: but indeed, and perhaps from hints from his elder 
brother and sister, he had already become a very watchful 
and exemplary domestic character. He left off his clubs and 
billiards. He never left home. He took Becky out to drive : 
he went laboriously with her to all her parties. Whenever 
my Lord Steyne called, he was sure to find the Colonel. And 
when Becky proposed to go out without her husband, or re- 
ceived invitations for herself, he peremptorily ordered her to 
refuse them ; and there was that in the gentleman's manner 
which enforced obedience. Little Becky, to do her justice, 
was charmed with Rawdon's gallantry. If he was surly, she 
never was. Whether friends were present or absent, she had 
always a kind smile for him, and was attentive to his pleasure 
and comfort. It was the early days of their marriage over 
again : the same good humour, prevenances, merriment, and 
artless confidence and regard. " How much pleasanter it is," 
she would say, " to have you by my side in the carriage than 
that foolish old Briggs ! Let us always go on so, dear Bawdon. 
How nice it would be, and how happy we should always be, 
if we had but the money ! " He fell asleep after dinner in his 
chair ; he did not see the face opposite to him, haggard, weary, 
and terrible ; it lighted up with fresh candid smiles when he 
woke. It kissed him gaily. He wondered that he had ever 
had suspicions. No, he never had suspicions ; all those dumb 
doubts and surly misgivings which had been gathering on his 
mind, were mere idle jealousies. She was fond of him ; she 
always had been. As for her shining in society, it was no 
VOL. n. F p 
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iiault of hers ; she was formed to shine there. Was there any 
woman who could talk, or sing, or do anything like her? 
If she would but like the boy ! Bawdon thought. Bat the 
mother and son never could be brought together. 

And it was while Bawdon's mind was agitated with these 
doubts and perplexities that the incident occurred which was 
mentioned in the last chapter ; and the unfortunate Colonel 
found himself a prisoner away from home. 
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CHAPTEB XVin. 

A RESCUE AND A CATASTROPHE. 

^ ■-:,.- EIEND RAWDON 

drove on then 
to Mr. Mobs'b 
mansion in Cur- 
sitor Street, and 
was duly induct- 
ed into that dis- 
mal place of hos- 
pitality. Morn- 
ing was breaking 
over the cheer- 
ful housetops of 
Chancery Lane 
as the rattling 
cab woke up the 
■es there. A little pink-eyed Jew-boy, with a bead as 
y as the rising mom, let the party into the house, and 
don was welcomed to the ground-floor apartments by Mr, 
i, his travelling companion and host, who cheerfully asked 
if he would like a glass of something warm after his drive, 
^he Colonel was not so depressed as some mortals would 
Fho, quitting a palace and a placens vxor, find themselves 
3d into a spunging-house ; for, if the truth must be told, 
id been a lodger at Mr. Moss's establishment once or twice 
■e. We have not thought it necessary in the previous 
je of this narrative to mention these trivial little domestic 
ents: but the reader may be assured that they can't unfre- 
tly occur in the life of a man who lives on nothing a-ycar. 
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a fine silver dressing-case, wherewith he might perform the 
operation of shaving. Indeed Mr. Moss's house, though some- 
what dirty, was splendid throughout. There were dirty trays, 
and wine-coolers en permanence on the sideboard, huge dirty 
gilt cornices, with dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred 
windows which looked into Cursitor Street— vast and dirty 
gilt picture-frames surrounding pieces sporting and sacred, all 
of which works were by the gi'eatest masters ; and fetched the 
greatest prices, too, in the bill ti-ansactions, in the course of 
which they were sold and bought over and over again. The 
Colonel's breakfast was served to him in the same dingy and 
gorgeous plated ware. Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in curl- 
papers, appeared with the teapot, and, smiling, asked the 
Colonel how he had slep ? and she brought him in the Morning 
Post, with the names of all the great people who had figured 
at Lord Steyne's entertainment the night before. It contained 
a brilliant account of the festivities, and of the beautiful and 
accomplished Mrs. Eawdon Crawley's admirable personifica- 
tions. 

After a lively chat with this lady (who sat on the edge of 
the breakfast table in an easy attitude displajdng the drapery 
of her stocking and an ex- white satin shoe, which was down 
at heel). Colonel Crawley called for pens and ink, and paper ; 
and being asked how many sheets, chose one which was brought 
to him between Miss Moss's own finger and thumb. Many a 
sheet had that dark-eyed damsel brought in ; many a poor 
fellow had scrawled and blotted hurried lines of entreaty, and 
paced up and down that awful room until his messenger 
brought back the reply. Poor men always use messengers 
instead of the post. Who has not had their letters, with the 
wafers wet, and the announcement that a person is waiting in 
the hall ? 

Now on the score of his application, Eawdon had not many 
misgivings. 



n 



Dbar Becky (Bawdon wrote), 

/ hope you slept well. Don't be frightened if I don't bring 
you in your pojfy. Last night as I was coming home smoaking, I 
met with an accadent. 1 was nabbed by Moss of Cursitor Street — 
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from whose gilt and splendid parler I write ibis — the same that 
bad me this time two years. Miss Moss brought in my tea — she 
is grown Yeryfat, and, as usual, bad her stockens down at heal. 

"It's Nathan's business — a bundred-and-fifty — with costs, 
bundred-and-seventy. Please send me my desk and some cloths— 
I'm in pumps and a white tye (something like Miss M.'s stockiiigs) 
— I've seventy in it. And as soon as you get this, Drive to Nathans 
— offer him seventy-five down, and ask him to renew — say I'll take 
wine — we may as well have some dinner sherry ; but not picturs, 
they're too dear. 

** If he won't stand it. Take my ticker and such of your things 
as you can spare, and send them to Balls— we must, of coarse, have 
the sum to-night. It won't do to let it stand over, as to-morrow's 
Sunday ; the beds here are not very clean, and there may be other 
things out against me — I'm glad it an't Bawdon's Saturday for 
coming home. God bless you. 

** Yours in haste, 

** P.S. Make haste and come." ** R. C. 



This letter, sealed with a wafer, was despatched by one of 
the messengers who arc always hanging about Mr. Moss's 
establishment; and Eawdon, having seen him depart, went 
out in the courtyard, and smoked his cigar with a tolerably 
easy mind — in spite of the bars overhead; for Mr. Moss's 
courtyard is railed in like a cage, lest the gentlemen who are 
boarding with him should take a fancy to escape from his 
hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time re- 
quired, before Becky should an-ive and open his prison doors : 
and he passed these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading 
the paper, and in the coffee-room with an acquaintance, Cap- 
tain Walker, who happened to be there, and with whom lie cut 
for sLxpences for some hours, with pretty equal luck on either 
side 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned,— no 
Becky. Mr. Moss's tably-dy-hoty was served at the appointed 
hour of half-past five, when such of the gentlemen lodging in 
the house as could afford to pay for the banquet, came and 
partook of it in the splendid front parlour before described, 
and with which Mr. Crawley's temporary lodging communi- 
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cated, when Miss M. (Miss Hem, as her papa called her,) ap- 
peared without the curl-papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem 
did the honours of a prime boiled leg of mutton and turnips, 
of which the Colonel ate with a very faint appetite. Asked 
whether he would " stand " a bottle of champagne for the 
company, he consented, and the ladies drank to his 'ealth, and 
Mr. Moss, in the most polite manner, " looked towards him." 
In the midst of this repast, however, the door-bell was 
heard, — young Moss of the ruddy hair, rose up with the keys 
and answered the summons, and coming back, told the Colonel 
that the messenger had returned with a bag, a desk and a 
letter, which he gave him. " No ceramony. Colonel, I beg," 
said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her hand, and he opened the 
letter rather tremulously. — It was a beautiful letter, highly 
scented, on a pink paper, and with a light green seal. 

/ "MoN PAUVRE CHEB PETIT (Mrs. Crawlej wrote), 
" I could not sleep one wink for thinking of what had become 
of viy odious old monstre : and only got to rest in the morning after 
sending for Mr. Blench (for I was in a fever), who gave me a com- 
posing draught and left orders with Finette that I should be dis- 
turbed on no account. So that my poor old man's messenger, who 
had bien inauvaise mine Finette says, and sentoit h genidvrCj re- 
mained in tlie hall for some hours waiting my bell. You may fancy 
my state when I read your poor dear old ill-spelt letter. 

*' 111 as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and as soon as 
I was dressed (though I couldn't drink a drop of chocolate — I assure 
you I couldn't without my monstre to bring it to me), I drove ventre 
d terre to Nathan's. I saw him — I wept — I cried — I fell at his 
odious knees. Nothing would mollify the horrid man. He would 
liave all the money, he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. 
I drove home with the intention of paying that triste visite chez 
mon oncle (when every trinket I have should be at your disposal 
though they would not fetch a hundred pounds, for some, you know, 
are with ce cher oncle already), and found Milor there with the Bul- 
garian old sheep-fEtced monster, who had come to compliment me 
upon last night's perfDrmances. Paddington came in, too, drawling 
and lisping and twiddling his hair; so did Champignac, and his 
clief — everybody with foison of compliments and pretty speeches — 
plaguing poor me, who longed to be rid of them, and was thinking 
every moment of the time of mon pauvre prisonnier. 
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had Tilli-fi Ti:li him. ^l-- there .... He could hardlv 
'i,*M: :.. tl.lr.k of what he rTLTfeotrnl- Leaving the room hur- 
r.rA'.-:. hr rnn ir.:.-. hL? o-rz — ■r.*rr.ed his d-rsk^ wrote two hurried 
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hi.Ti to :ake i cao, and r. r -nii-in;;: him a guinea if he was back 
in ar. L-ur. 

In the note he be:^juzht his dear brother and sister, for 
the -iake of Go«l : for the -^ke of his dear child and his honour; 
to corne to him and relieve him from his difficultv. He wa:^ 
in prison : he wanted a hun«lre«i pounds to set him free — he 
entreated them to come to him. 

He went back to the diiiing-room after despatching his 
rrie<i.Hen;^er, and called for more wine. He laughed and talked 
•:tith a rtrange boisterousness. as the people thought. Some- 
tirneH he laughed madly at his own fears, and went on drink- 
ing; for an hour ; listening all the while for the carriage which 
wa.H to bring his fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard whirling 
lip to tlie gate— the young Janitor went out with his gate- 
keys. It was a lady whom he let in at the bailiff's door. 
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" CoIoDel Crawley," she said, trembling very much. He, 
with a knowing look, locked the outer door upon her — then 
unlocked and opened the inner one, and calling out, " Colonel, 
you're wanted," led her into the back parlour, which he occu- 
pied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining-partour where all those 
people were carousing, into his back room ; a fare of coarse 




light following him into the apartment where the lady stood, 
still very nervous. 

' It is I, Rawdon," she said, in a timid voice, which she 
strove to render cheerful. " It is Jane." Bawdon was quite 
OT'ercome by that kind voice and presence. He ran up to her 
— caught her in his arms — gasped out some inarticulate words 
of tbaaks, and fairly sobbed on her shonldcr. She did not 
know the cause of bis emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the 
VOL. n. o a 
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disappointment of that gentleman, who had eoimt«d on having 
the Colonel as his guest over Sunday at least ; and Jane, with 
beaming smiles and happiness in her eyes, carried away 
Eawdon from the bailiffs house, and they went homewards in 
the cab in which she had hastened to his release. ** Pitt was 
gone to a parliamentary dinner," she said, " when Kawdon's 
note came, and so, dear Eawdon, I — I came myself ; " and she 
put her kind hand in his. Perhaps it w^as well for Eawdon 
Crawley that Pitt was away at that dinner. Eawdon thanked 
his sister a himdred times, and with an ardour of gratitude 
which touched and almost alarmed that soft-hearted woman. 
**0h,*' said he, in his rude, artless way, "you — ^you don't know 
how I'm changed since I've known you, and — and little Eawdy. 
I — I'd like to change somehow. You see I want — I want — to 
be — ." — He did not finish the sentence, but she could interpret 
it. And that night after he left her, and as she sate by her 
own little boy's bed, she prayed humbly for that poor wayworn 
sinner. 

Eaw^don left her and walked home rapidly. It was nine 
o'clock at night. He ran across the streets, and the great 
squares of Vanity Fair, and at length came up breathless 
opiK)site his own house. He started back and fell against 
the railings, trembUng as he looked up. The drawing-room 
windows were blazing with light. She had said that she was 
in bed and ill. He stood there for some time, the light from 
the rooms on his pale face. 

He took out his door-key and let himself into the house. 
He could hear laughter in the upper rooms. He was in the 
ball-dress in which he had been captured the night before. 
He went silently up the stairs ; leaning against the banisters 
at the stair-head. — Nobody was stirring in the house besides- 
all the servants had been sent away. Eawdon heard laughter 
within — laughter and singing. Becky was singing a snatch 
of the song of the night before ; a hoarse voice shouted ** Brava ! 
Brava ! "—it was Lord Steyne's. 

Eawdon opened the door and went in. A little table with 
a diimer was laid out — and wine and plate. Steyne was 
hanging over the sofa on which Becky sate. The wretched 
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woman was in a brilliant full toilette, her arms and all her 
fingers sparkling with bracelets and rings ; and the brilliants 
on her breast which Steyne had given her. He had her hand 
in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky started 
up with a fiaint scream as she caught sight of Bawdon*s white 
face. At the next instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, 
as if to welcome her husband : and Steyne rose up, grinding 
his teeth, pale, and with fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh — and came forward holding 
out his hand. "What, come back! How d'ye do, Crawley?" 
he said, the nerves of his mouth twitching as he tried to grin 
at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon's face which caused Becky 
to fling herself before him. " I am innocent, Eawdon," she 
said ; " before God, I am innocent." She clung hold of his 
coat, of his hands ; her own were all covered with serpents, 
and rings, and baubles. " I am innocent. — Say I am inno- 
cent," she said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as 
furious with the wife as with the husband. " You innocent ! 
Damn you," he screamed out. " You innocent ! Why every 
trinket you have on your body is paid for by me. I have 
given you thousands of poimds which this fellow has spent, 

and for which he has sold you. Innocent, by ! You're 

as innocent as your mother, the ballet-girl, and your husband 
the bully. Don't think to frighten me as you have done others. 
Make way, sir, and let me pass ; " and Lord Steyne seized up 
his hat, and, with flame in his eyes, and looking his enemy 
fiercely in the face, marched upon him, never for a moment 
doubting that the other would give way. 

But Bawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the 
neckcloth, until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, and bent 
under his arm. " You lie, you dog ! " said Eawdon. " You Ue, 
you coward and villain ! " And he struck the Peer twice over 
the face with his open hand, and flung him bleeding to the 
ground. It was aU done before Bebecca could interpose. She 
stood there trembling before him. She admired her husband, 
strong, brave, and victorious. 

" Come here," he said. — She came up at once. 

o o 2 
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•• I'll rrnd it to him tu-dav." Eawdou said (for dav had 
dsL'M^iK'l a^viin, and many Lours had passt-d in this soareh'K 
" and I wiil pay Bri^^rs. who was kind to the lK>y, and some of 
thf: d^-bts. Yor^ will let me know where I shall send the rest 
to you. Y'ou miij:ht haw .-pared me a hmidred pounds, Becky, 
out of all this — I have alwavs sliared with vou.*' 

** I am innocent," said Beckv. And he left her without 
another word. 

"What were her thoughts when he left her ? She remained 
for ijours after he was gone, the sunshine pom*iug into the room, 
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ind Eebecca sitting alone on the bed's edge. The drawers 
?ere all opened and their contents scattered about, — dresses 
tnd feathers, scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled vanities 
ying in a wreck. Her hair was falling over her shoulders; 
ler gown was torn where Eawdon had wi-enched the brilliants 
)ut of it. She heard him go downstairs a few minutes after 
le left her, and the door slamming and closing on him. She 
mew he would never come back. He was gone for ever. 
iVould he kill himself? — she thought— not until after he had 
net Lord Steyne. She thought of hef long past life, and all 
he dismal incidents of it. Ah, how dreary it seemed, how 
niserable, lonely and profitless ! Should she take laudanum, 
uid end it, too — have done with ^11 hopes, schemes, debts, 
ind triumphs ? The French maid, foxmd her in this position 
—sitting in the midst of her miserable ruins with clasped 
lands and dry eyes. The woman was her accomplice and in 
Steyne's pay. " Mon Dieu, Madame, what has happened ? " 
ihe asked. 

What had happened ? Was she guilty or not ? She said 
lot; but who could tell what was truth which came from 
iiose lips ; or if that corrupt heart was in this case pure ? 
Ul her lies and her schemes, all her selfishness and her wiles, 
lU her wit and genius had come to this bankruptcy. The 
Yoman closed the curtains, and wdtli some entreaty and show 
)f kindness, persuaded her mistress to lie down on the bed. 
Then she went below and gathered up the trinkets which had 
)cen lying on the floor since Eebecca dropped them there at 
ler husband's orders, and Lord Steyne went away. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SUNDAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 



HE mansion of Sir Pitt 
Crawle}', in Great Gauiit 
Street, was just beginiiiug 
to dress itself for the dav, 
as Eawdon, in his even- 
ing costume, which Le 
had now worn two days, 
passed by the scared fe- 
male who was scouring 
the steps, and entered 
into his brother's study. 
Lady Jane, in her morn- 
ing-gown, was up and 
above stairs in the nursery 
suixTintending the toi- 
lettes of her children, and 
listening to ,the morning 
^^=— =— - ._ '^^^ " prayers which the little 

creatures performed at 
her knee. Every morning she and they perfonned this duty 
privately, and before the public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt 
presided, and at which all the people of the household were 
expected to assemble. Eawdon sate down in the study before 
the Baronet's table, set out with the orderly blue books and the 
letters, the neatly docketed bills and symmetrical pamphlets ; 
the locked account-books, desks, and despatch boxes, the Bible, 
the Quarterly Review, and the Court Guide, which all stood as 
if on parade awaiting the inspection of their chief. 
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A book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was in 
le habit of administering to his family on Sunday mornings, 
y ready on the study table, and awaiting his judicious sclec- 
on. And by the. sermon-book was the Observer newspaper, 
amp and neatly folded, and for Sir Pitt's own private use. 
[is gentleman alone took the opportunity of perusing the 
ewspai)er before he laid it by his master's desk. Before he 
ad brought it into the study that morning, he had read in 
ie journal a flaming account of "Festivities at Gaunt House," 
ith the names of all the distinguished personages invited by 
lie Marquis of Steyne to meet his Royal Highness. Having 
lade conmients upon this entertainment to the housekeeper 
nd her niece as they were taking early tea and hot buttered 
oast in the former lady's apartment, and wondered how the 
lawding Crawleys could git on, the valet had damped and 
olded the paper once more, so that it looked quite fresh and 
onocent against the arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Eawdon took up the paper and began to try and read 
t until his brother should arrive. But the print fell blank 
ipon his eyes ; and he did not know in the least what he was 
eading. The Government news and appointments (which 
5ir Pitt as a public man was bound to peruse, otherwise he 
vould by no means permit the introduction of Sunday papers 
nto his household), the theatrical criticisms, the fight for a 
lundred pounds a-side between the Barking Butcher and the 
Tutbury Pet, the Gaunt House chronicle itself, which con- 
ained a most complimentary though guarded account of the 
amous charades of which Mrs. Becky had been the heroine — • 
ill these passed as in a haze before Rawdon, as he sate waiting 
:he arrival of the chief of the family. 

Punctually, as the shrill-toned bell of the black marble 
rtudy clock began to chime nine. Sir Pitt made his appear- 
ince, fresh, neat, smugly shaved, with a waxy clean face, and 
?tiff shirt collar, his scanty hair combed and oiled, trimming 
lis nails as he descended the stairs majestically, in a starched 
cravat and a gray flannel dressing-gown, — a real old English 
gentleman, in a word, — a model of neatness and every pro- 
priety. He started when he saw poor Eawdon in his study in 
umbled clothes, with bloodshot eyes, and his hair over his 
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but was always encouraged to be extravagant and kep idle. 
But for this I might have been quite a different man. I didn't 
do my duty with the regiment so bad. You know how I was 
thrown over about the money, and who got it." 

'* After the sacrifices I have made, and the manner in 
which I have stood by you, I think this sort of reproach is 
useless," Sir Pitt said. ** Your marriage was your own doing, 
not mine." 

** That's over now," said Eawdon. — " That's over now." 
And the words were WTenched from him with a groan, which 
made his brother start. 

** Good God ! is she dead ? " Sir Pitt said, with a voice of 
genuine alarm and commiseration. 

" I wish I was," Eawdon replied. " If it wasn't for little 
Bawdon I'd have cut my throat this morning — and that 
damned viUain's too." 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and surmised that 
Lord Steyne was the person whose Hfe Eawdon wished to take. 
The Colonel told his senior briefly, and in broken accents, the 
circumstances of the case. ** It was a regular plan between 
that scoundrel and her," he said. "The bailiffs were put upon 
me : I was taken as I was going out of his house : when I 
wrote to her for money, she said she was ill in bed, and put 
me off to another day. And when I got home I found her in 
diamonds and sitting with that villain alone." He then went 
on to describe hurriedly the personal conflict with Lord Steyne. 
To an affair of that nature, of course, he said, there was but 
one issue : and after his conference with his brother, he was 
going away to make the necessary arrangements for the meet- 
ing which must ensue. " And as it may end fatally with me," 
Eawdon said with a broken voice, " and as the boy has no 
mother, I must leave him to you and Jane, Pitt — only it will 
be a comfort to me if you will promise me to be his friend." 

The elder brother was much affected, and shook Eawdon's 
hand with a cordiality seldom exhibited by him. Eawdon 
passed his hand over his shaggy eyebrows. " Thank you, 
brother," said he. " I know I can trust your word." 

** I win, upon my honour," the Baronet said. And thus, 
and almost mutely, this bargain was struck between them. 

VOL. n. H H 
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Then Eawdon took out of his pocket the little pocket-book 
which he had discovered in Becky's desk : and from which he 
drew a bundle of the notes which it contained. " Here's six 
hundred," he said — " you didn't know I was so rich. I want 
you to give the money to Briggs, who lent it to us — and who 
was kind to the boy — and I've always felt ashamed of having 
taken the poor old woman's money. And here's some more— 
I've only kept back a few pounds — which Becky may as well 
have, to get on with." As he spoke he took hold of the other 
notes to give to his brother: but his hands shook, and he 
was so agitated that the pocket-book fell from him, and out of 
it the thousand-pound note which had been the last of the 
unlucky Becky's wmnings. 

Pitt stooped and jiicked them up, amazed at so much 
wealth. ** Not that," Rawdon said — ** I hope to put a bullet 
into the man whom that belongs to." He had thought to 
himself, it would be a fine revenge to wrap a ball in the note, 
and kill Steyne with it. 

After this colloquy the brothers once more shook hands 
and i)arted. Lady Jane had heard of the Colonel's arrival 
and was waiting for her husband in the adjoining dining-room, 
with female instinct, auguring evil. The door of the dining- 
room happened to be left open, and the lady of course was 
issuing from it as the two brothers passed out of the study. 
She held out her hand to Eawdon, and said she was glad he 
was come to breakfast; though she could perceive, by his 
haggard unshorn face, and the dark looks of her husband, 
that there was very Uttle question of breakfast between them. 
Rawdon muttered some excuses about an engagement, squeez- 
ing hard the timid little hand which his sister-in-law reached 
out to him. Her imploring eyes could read nothing but ca- 
lamity in his face ; but he went away without another word. 
Nor did Sir Pitt vouchsafe her any explanation. The children 
came up to salute him, and he kissed them in his usual frigid 
mann(^r. The mother took both of them close to herself, and 
held a hand of each of them as they knelt down to prayers, 
which Sir Pitt read to them, and to the sei-vants in their 
Sunday suits or liveries, ranged upon chairs on the other side 
of the hissing tea-m*n. Breakfast was so late that day, in 
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consequence of the delays which had occurred, that the church- 
bells began to ring whilst they were sitting over their meal : 
and Lady Jane was too ill, she said, to go to church, though 
her thoughts had been entirely astray during the period of 
family devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on from Great Gaunt 
Street, and knocking at the great bronze Medusa's head which 
stands on the portal of Gaunt House, brought out the purple 
Silenus in a red and silver waistcoat, who acts as porter of 
that palace. The man was scared also by the Colonel's dis- 
hevelled appearance, and barred the way as if afraid that 
the other was going to force it. But Colonel Crawley only 
took out a card and enjoined him particularly to send it in 
to Lord Steyne, and to mark the address written on it, and 
say that Colonel Crawley would be all day after one o'clock 
at the Regent Club in St. James's Street — not at home. The 
fat red-faced man looked after him with astonishment as he 
strode away ; so did the people in their Sunday clothes who 
were out so early ; the charity boys with shining faces, the 
greengrocer lolling at his door, and the publican shutting his 
shutters in the sunshine, against service commenced. The 
people joked at the cab-stand about his appearance, as he 
took a carriage there, and told the driver to drive him to 
Knightsbridge Barracks. 

All the bells were jangling and tolling as he reached that 
place. He might have seen his old acquaintance Amelia on 
her way from Brompton to Kussell Square had he been look- 
ing out. Troops of schools were on their march to chm-ch, 
the shiny pavement and outsides of coaches in the suburbs 
were thronged with people out upon their Sunday pleasure ; 
but the Colonel was much too busy to take any heed of these 
phenomena, and, arriving at Knightsbridge, speedily made 
his way up to the room of his old friend and comrade Cap- 
tain Macmurdo, who Crawley found, to his satisfaction, was 
in barracks. 

Captain Macmurdo, a veteran oflBcer and Waterloo man, 
greatly liked by his regiment, in which want of money alone 
prevented him from attaining the highest ranks, was enjoy- 
ing the forenoon calmly in bed. He had been at a fast supper- 
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party, given the niglit before by Cnptain tlie Honourable 
tii'orge Cinijbars, at his house in BromptOD Square, to i9CVt;ral 
young mull of the regiment, ami a numbtr of ladii's of the 
corps lie balitt, and old Mac, who was at home with people of 
all ages and ranks, and consorted with generals, d^^-fauiiurs, 




opera-dancers, bruisers, and every kind of jTerson. in a word, 
was resting hiin<iflf after the night's labours, and, not being 
on duty, was in bed. 

His room was hang round with boxing, sporting, ami 
dancing pictures, presented to him by comrades as they re- 
tired from the regiment, and married and settled into fjuiot 
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fe. And as he was now nearly fifty years of age, twenty- 
>iir of which he had passed in the corps, he had a singulai* 
luseum. He was one of the best shots in England, and, for 
heavy man, one of the best riders ; indeed, he and Crawley 
ad been rivals when the latter was in the army. To be brief, 
It. Macmurdo was lying in bed, reading in BelVs Life an 
ccount of that very fight between the Tutbury Pet and the 
Marking Butcher, which has been before mentioned — a vene- 
able bristly warrior, with a little close-shaved grey head, 
'ith a silk nightcap, a red face and nose, and a great dyed 
loustache. 

When Bawdon told the Captain he wanted a friend, the 
itter knew perfectly well on what duty of friendship he was 
ailed to act, and indeed had conducted scores of affairs for 
is acquaintances with the greatest prudence and skill. His 
bOyal Highness the late lamented Commander-in-Chief had 
ad the greatest regard for Macmurdo on this account; and 
e was the common refuge of gentlemen in trouble. 

" What's the row about, Crawley, my boy ? " said the old 
rarrior. ** No more gambling business, hay, like that when 
re shot Captain Marker ? '* 

" It's about — about my wife," Crawley answered, casting 
own his eyes and turning very red. 

The other gave a whistle. ** I always said she'd throw you 
ver," he began : — indeed there were bets in the regiment and 
t the clubs regarding the probable fate of Colonel Crawley, 
hghtly was his wife's character esteemed by his comrades 
nd the world ; but seeing the savage look with which Rawdon 
nswered the expression of this opinion, Macmurdo did not 
liink fit to enlarge upon it further. 

" Is there no way out of it, old boy ? " the Captain con- 
inned in a grave tone. "Is it only suspicion, you know, or 
-or what is it? Any letters? Can't you keep it quiet? 
lest not make any noise about a thing of that sort if you can 
elp it." ** Think of his only finding her out now," the Cap- 
lin thought to himself, and remembered a hundred particu- 
ir conversations at the mess-table, in which Mrs. Crawley's 
sputation had been torn to shreds. 

" There's no way but one out of it," Eawdon replied — 
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" and there's only a way out of it for one of us, Mac — do you 
understand ? I was put out of the way : arrested : I found 
'em alone together. I told him he was a liar and a coward, 
and knocked him down and thrashed him." 

** Serve him right," Macmurdo said. " Who is it ? " 

Kawdon answered it was Lord Stevne. 

** The deuce ! a Marquis ! they said he — that is, they said 
you " 

"What the devil do you mean?" roared out Eawdon; 
** do you mean that you ever heard a fellow doubt about my 
wife, and didn't tell me, Mac ? " 

** The world's very censorious, old boy," the other replied. 
"What the deuce was the good of my telling you what any 
tom-f(X)ls talked about ? " 

** It was damned unfriendly, Mac," said Eawdon, quite 
overcome; and, covering his face with his hands, he gave 
way to an emotion, the sight of which caused the tough old 
campaigner opposite him to wince with sjTnpathy. "Hold 
up, old boy," he said ; " great man or not, we'll put a bullet 
m him, damn him. As for women, they're all so." 

"You don't know how fond I was of that one," Bawdon 
said, half inarticulately. " Damme, I followed her like a 
footman. I gave up everything I had to her. I'm a beggar 
because I would marry her. By Jove, sir, I've pawned my 
own watch in ordur to get her anything she fancied : and she 
— she's been making a purse for herself all the time, and 
grudged me a hundred pound to get me out of quod." He 
tlu'U fiercely and incoherently, and with an agitation under 
which his counsellor had never before seen him labom*, told 
Macmurdo the circumstances of the story. His adviser caught 
at some stray hints in it. 

" 8he mav be innocent, after all," he said. " She savs 
fio. Steyne has been a hundred times alone with her in the 
house before." 

" It may be so," Eawdon answered sadly ; " but this 
don't look very innocent : " and he showed the Captain the 
thousand-pound note which he had found in Becky's pocket- 
book. " This is what he gave her, Mac : and she kep it 
unknown to me : and with this money in the house, she 
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jfused to stand by me when I was locked up." The Captain 
)uld not but own that the secreting of the money had a very 
jly look. 

Whilst they were engaged in their conference, Eawdon 
jspatched Captain Macmurdo's servant to Curzon Street, 
ith an order to the domestic there to give up a bag oif clothes 
: which the Colonel had great need. And during the man's 
3sence, and with great labour and a Johnson's Dictionary, 
hich stood them in much stead, Eawdon and his second 
)mposed a letter, which the latter was to send to Lord 
teyne. Captain Macmurdo had the honour of waiting upon 
16 Marquis of Steyne, on the part of Colonel Eawdon Crawley, 
id begged to intimate that he was empowered by the Colonel 

> make any arrangements for the meeting which, he had no 
3ubt, it was his Lordship's intention to demand, and which 
le circumstances of the morning had rendered inevitable, 
aptain Macmurdo begged Lord Steyne, in the most poUte 
lanner, to appoint a friend, with whom he (Captain M*M.) 
light communicate, and desired that the meeting might take 
[ace with as little delay as possible. 

In a postscript the Captain stated that he had in his 
)ssession a bank-note for a large amount, which Colonel 
rawley had reason to suppose was the property of the Mar- 
lis of Steyne. And he was anxious, on the Colonel's behalf, 

> give up the note to its owner. 

By the time this note was composed, the Captain's servant 
iturned from his mission to Colonel Crawley's house in Curzon 
brcet, but without the carpet-bag and portmanteau, for which 
3 had been sent : and with a very puzzled and odd face. 

"They won't give *em up," said the man; "there's a 
igular shinty in the house; and everything at sixes and 
jvens. The landlord's come in and took possession. The 
jrvants was a drinkin' up in the drawing-room. They said 
-they said you had gone off with the plate. Colonel " — the 
an added after a pause : — " One of the servants is off already, 
nd Simpson, the man as was very noisy and drunk indeed, 
lys nothing shall go out of the house until his wages is paid 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IH WHICH TEE SAME SUBJECT 13 PDBBD&D. 

ECKY did not raUy from 
the state of stupor and 
confusion in which the 
events of the previous 
night had plung(>d her 
intrepid spirit, until the 
bells of the Curzon Street 
Chapels were ringing for 
afternoon service, and 
rising from her bed she 
began to ply her own bell, 
in order to summon the 
French maid who had 
left her some hours be- 
fore. 

Mrs, Bawdon Crawley 
rang many times in vain ; 
and though, on the last occasion, she rang with such vehe- 
mence OS to pull down the bell-rope. Mademoiselle Fifine did 
not mal^e her appearance, — no, oot though her mistress, in a 
great pet, and with the bell-rope in her hand, came out to the 
landing-place with her hair over her shoulders, and screamed 
out repeatedly for her attendant. 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, 
and upon that permission which is called French leave among 
us. After picking np the trinkets in the drawing-room, Made- 
moiselle had ascended to her own apartments, packed and 
Toih n. II 
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corded her own boxes there, tripped out and called a cab for 
herself, brought down her tninka with her own hand, and 
without ever sO much aa asking the aid of any of the other 
servants, who would probably have refused it, as they bated 
her cordially, and without wishing any one of them good-bye, 
had made her exit from Curzon Street. 

The game, in her opinion, was over in that little domestic 
establishment. Fifine went off in a cab, as we have known 
more exalted persons of her nation to do under similar cir- 
cumstances : but, more provident or lucky than these, she 
secured not only her own property, but some of her mistress's 
(if indeed that lady could be said to have any property at 
all) — and not only carried off the trinkets before alluded to, 
and some favourite dresses on which she had long kept her 
eye, but four richly gilt Louis Quatorze candlesticks, six gilt 
Alliums, Keepsakes, and Books of Beauty, a gold enamelled 
snuff-box which had once belonged to Madame du Barri, and 
the sweetest little inkstand and mother-of-pearl blotting book, 
which Becky used when she composed her charming little 
pink notes, had vanished from the premises in Curzon Street 
together with Mademoiselle Fifine, and all the silver laid on 
the table for the little />«f in which Bawdon interrupted. The 
plated ware Mademoiselle left behind her was too cumbrous, 
probably for which reason, no doubt, she also left the fire 
irons, the chimney-glasses, and the rosewood cottage piano. 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner's shop in 
the Eue du Helder at Paris, where she lived with great credit 
and enjoyed the patronage of my Lord Steyne. This person 
always spoke of England as of the most treacherous country 
in the world, and stated to her young pupils that she had 
been affreusemcnt vole by natives of that island. It was no 
doubt compassion for her misfortunes which induced the Mar- 
quis of Steyne to be so very kind to Madame de Saint- Ama- 
ranthe. May she flourish as she deserves, — she appears no 
more in our quarter of Vanity Fair. 

Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at the im- 
pudence of those servants who would not answer her summons, 
Mrs. Crawley flung her morning robe round her, and descended 
majestically to the drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded. 
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The cook was there with blackened face, seated on the 
beautifol chintz sofa by the side of Mrs. Baggies, to whom she 
was administering Maraschino. The page with the sugar-loaf 
buttons, who carried about Becky's pink notes, and jumped 
about her Uttle carriage with such alacrity, was now engaged 
putting his fingers into a cream dish ; the footman was talking 
to Baggies, who had a face full of perplexity and woe — and 
yet, though the door was open, and Becky had been screaming 
a hsXl dozen of times a few feet off, not one of her attendants 
had obeyed her call. " Have a little drop, do'ee now, Mrs. 
Baggies," the cook was saying as Becky entered, the white 
cashmere dressing-gown flouncing around her. 

" Simpson ! Trotter ! " the mistress of the house cried in 
great wrath. " How dare you stay here when you heard me 
call? How dare you sit down in my presence? Where's 
my maid ? " The page withdrew his fingers from his mouth 
with a momentary terror : but the cook took off a glass of 
Maraschino, of which Mrs. Baggies had had enough, staring 
at Becky over the little gilt glass as she drained its contents* 
The liquor appeared to give the odious rebel courage. ^ 

" Your sofy, indeed ! " Mrs. Cook said. " I'm a settin' on 
Mrs. Baggles's sofy. Don't you stir, Mrs. Baggies, Mum. 
I'm a settin' on Mr. and Mrs. Eaggles's sofy, which they bought 
with honest money, and very dear it cost 'em, too. And I'm 
thinkin' if I set here until I'm paid my wages, I shall set a 
precious long time, Mrs. Baggies; and set I will, too — ha! 
ha!" and with this she filled herself another glass of the 
liquor, and drank it with a more hideously satirical air. 

" Trotter ! Simpson ! turn that drunken wretch out," 
screamed Mrs. Crawley. 

" I shawn't," said Trotter the footman ; " turn out yourself. 
Pay our selleries, and turn me out too. We'U go fast enough." 

" Are you all here to insult me ? " cried Becky in a fury ; 
" when Colonel Crawley comes home I'll " 

At this the servants burst into a horse haw-haw, in which, 
however, Baggies, who still kept a most melancholy counte- 
nance, did not join. " He ain't a coming back," Mr. Trotter 
resumed. " He sent for his things, and I wouldn't let 'em go, 
although Mr. Baggies would : and I don't b'Ueve he's no more 
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*r.;A j-a/ Lij. r~r: krj'.T:! ^e Craxicj imiilv ever since I 
-xxA :-r,*-r.- r ii^rft 'v:rirr xith ifiss CraTlev Sit thirty vears : 
ar.il r .lr.:*f^ :ii''.T;;r:-a :n^ '.f ubis faniilj x:i= a g-jin' to ruing me 
— '■■^. r".:r.r r:.e ' — -saLi the p«:«:r frrlloT -yith tears in his eves. 
" Ti.v: 7'/: i j'".ir.' :o paj 2:e '? Y:uVe Uveii in thi= *ou=e four 
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" ••?.-: dM.-.'t 'iare what her otto flesh and blood had," in- 
trrj/;-.r:.l thr: ^i'^jk- " Mauv's the time, he'd have starved but 
for ni-=r." 

" }fe'a a 'iharatv bov now, Cookv," said Mr. Trotter, with 
a ^Irunken " ha ! ha ! " — and honest Eaggles continued, in a 
lamentable tone, an enumeration of his griefs. All he said 
wa>, tnie. Becky and her husband had ruined him. He had 
bill.n comin;; due next week and no means to meet them. He 
would U* sold up and turned out of his shop and his house, 
}>*:caii.->; he had trusted to the Crawley family. Hia tears and 
larn^:ntationH made Becky more peevish than ever. 

** You all seem to be against me," she said, bitterly. 
" What do you want ? I can't pay you on Sunday. Come 
barrk to-morrow and I'll pay you everything- I thought 
Colonel Crawley had settled with you. He \^*ill to-morrow. I 
d(!('lrtrfj to you upon my honour that he left home this morn- 
ing with fifteen himdrc^l pounds in his pocket-book. He has 
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left me nothing. Apply to him. Give me a bonnet and shawl 
and let me go out and find him. There was a difference 
between us this morning. You all seem to know it. I pro- 
mise you upon my word that you shall all be paid. He has 
got a good appointment. Let me go out and find him." 

This audacious statement caused Baggies and the other 
personages present to look at one another with a wild surprise, 
and with it Bebecca left them. She went upstairs and dressed 
herself this time without the aid of her French maid. She 
went into Bawdon's room, and there saw that a trimk and bag 
were packed ready for removal, with a pencil direction that 
they should be given when called for ; then she went into the 
Frenchwoman's garret; everything was clean, and all the 
drawers emptied there. She bethought herself of the trinkets 
which had been left on the ground, and felt certain that the 
woman had fled. '' Good Heavens ! was ever such ill luck as 
mine ? " she said ; '' to be so near, and to lose all. Is it all 
too late ? " No ; there was one chance more. 

She dressed herself, and went away immolested this time, 
but alone. It was four o'clock. She went swiftly down the 
streets (she had no money to pay for a carriage), and never 
stopped until she came to Sir Pitt Crawley's door, in Great 
Gaunt Street. Where was Lady Jane Crawley ? She was at 
church. Becky was not sorry. Sir Pitt was in his study, 
and had given orders not to be disturbed — she must see him 
— she slipped by the sentinel in livery at once, and was in Sir 
Pitt's room before the astonished Baronet had even laid down 
the paper. 

He turned red and started back from her with a look of 
great alarm and horror. 

" Do not look so," she said. " I am not guilty, Pitt, dear 
Pitt ; you were my friend once. Before God, I am not guilty. 
I seem so. Everything is against me. And 0! at such a 
moment ! just when all my hopes were about to be realised : 
just when happiness was in store for us." 

** Is this true, what I see in the paper, then ? " Sir Pitt 
said — a paragraph in which had greatly surprised him. 

" It is true. Lord Steyne told me on Friday night, the 
night of that &.tal ball. He has been promised an appointment 
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any time these six months. Mr. Martyr, the Colonial Secretary, 
told him yesterdaj' that it was made out. That unlucky arrest 
ensued ; that horrible meeting. I was only guilty of too much 
devotedness to Eawdon's service. I have received Lord Steyne 
alone a hundred times before. I confess I had money of which 
Eawdon knew nothing. Don't you know how careless he is of 
it, and could I dare to confide it to him ? " And so she went 
on with a perfectly connected story, which she poured into the 
ears of her perplexed kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Becky owned, and with 
perfect frankness, but deej) contrition, that having remarked 
Lord Steyne's partiality for her (at the mention of which Pitt 
blushed), and being secure of her own virtue, she had deter- 
mined to turn the great peer's attachment to the advantage 
of herself and her family. ** I looked for a peerage for you, 
Pitt," she said (the brother-in-law again turned red). " We 
have talked about it. Your genius and Lord StejTie's interest 
made it more than probable, had not this dreadful calamity 
come to put an end to all our hopes. But, first, I own that it 
was my object to rescue my dear husband, — him whom I love 
in spite of all his ill-usage and suspicions of me, — to remove 
him from the poverty and ruin which was impending over us. 
I saw Lord Steyne's partiality for me," she said, casting down 
her eyes. " I own that I did everything in my power to make 
myself pleasing to him, and as far as an honest woman may, 
to secure his — his esteem. It was only on Friday morning 
that the news arrived of the death of the Governor of CSoventry 
Island, and my Lord instantly secured the appointment for 
my dear husband. It was intended as a surprise for him, — 
he was to see it in the papers to-day. Even after that horrid 
arrest took place (the exjKjnses of which Lord Steyne gener- 
ously said he would settle, so that I was in a manner prevented 
from coming to my husband's assistance), my Lord was 
laughing with me, and saying that my dearest Bawdon would 
be consoled when he read of his appointment in the paper, in 
that shocking spim — bailiff's house. And then — then he came 
home. His suspicions were excited, — the dreadful scene took 
place between my Lord and my cruel, cruel Eawdon — and, 
my God, what will happen next ? Pitt, dear Pitt ! pity me, 
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and reconcile us ! " And as she spoke she flung herself down 
on her knees, and bursting into tears, seized hold of Pitt's 
hand, which she kissed paaaionately. 

It was in this very attitude that Lady Jane, who, return- 
ing from church, ran to her husband's room directly she heard 
Mrs. Bawdon Crawley was closeted there, found tiie Baronet 
and his sister-in-law. 

" I am surprised that woman has the audacity to enter 




this honse," Lady Jane said, trembling in every limb, and 
tomii^ quite pale. (Her Ladyship had sent out her maid 
directly after break&st, who had communicated with Haggles 
and lUwdoD Crawley's household, who had told her all, and 
a great deal more than they knew, of that story, and many 
others besides.) " How dare Mrs. Crawley to enter the house 
of— of an honest family 9 " 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife's display of 
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:..- :: ^-z :r:-.l:T m rj-.. :rLr 1,^'t^z ca^ie into a fanulvbut 
•':.-: -::.-■: :■: ' tj:.:: Li:--rT -1:1 l^r, ini t:« weaken the mo?t 
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•■I i.i. V i-irvn a tn^: and faithful wife to von. Sir Pitt," 
Laiv r ::.-- ; nt:::;-:!. intrrpiily : "I have kept my marriage 
voT a- I :.: ; ;-. i: t • Go I. and Lave h»een ol^edit-nt and gentle 
ix". a v.i:\ -L • S. 1. Lu: ri^-lt-rous clx-dience has its limits, and 
I J-y::aiv ti-::t I will no: I'r^ar that — that woman again under 
mv ro : : i:' -ri:- ei-t-i-r- it, I and mv children will leave it. She 
ir. not '^v. rtby to s;: d; wn with Christian people. You — you 
mu-t cii'i" .'-»•, -ir, Wtwten her and me ; " and with this my 
Lady .-\v»;pt out of the ri> 'm. duttering with her own audacity, 
and I'.aviii;^' Ik-lM/Cca and Sir Pitt not a Uttle astonished at it. 

A- fir Becky, she was not hurt; nay, she was pleased. 
" It wa-. tl]H diamond-clasp you gave mo," she said to Sir Pitt, 
reachinj;^ him out her hand ; and before she left him (for which 
(rV(rnt vou mav he sure mv Ladv Jane was looking out from 
lu-r dres.sing-room window in the upper story) the Baronet had 
promisor] to go and seek out his brother, and endeavour to 
luring about a reconciliation. 

Rawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment 
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seated in the mess-room at breakfast, and was induced without 
much difficulty to partake of that meal, and of the devilled 
legs of fowls and soda-water with which these yoimg gentlemen 
fortified themselves. Then they had a conversation befitting 
the day and their time of life : about the next pigeon-match 
at Battersea, with relative bets upon Boss and Osbaldiston : 
about Mademoiselle Ariane of the French Opera, and who had 
left her, and how she was consoled by Panther Carr ; and about 
the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, and the probabilities 
that it was a cross. Young Tandyman, a hero of seventeen, 
laboriously endeavouring to get up a pair of mustachios, had 
seen the fight, and spoke in the most scientific manner about 
the battle, and the condition of the men. It was he who had 
driven the Butcher on to the groimd in his drag, and passed 
the whole of the previous night with him. Had there not 
been foul play he must have won it. All the old files of the 
Ring were in it : and Tandyman wouldn't pay ; no, dammy, 
he wouldn't pay. — It was but a year since the young Cornet, 
now 80 knowing a hand in Gribb's parlour, had a still linger- 
ing liking for toffy, and used to be birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drinking, 
demireps, until Macmurdo came down and joined the boys and 
the conversation. He did not appear to think that any especial 
reverence was due to their boyhood ; the old fellow cut in with 
stories, to the full as choice as any the youngest rake present 
had to tell ; — nor did his own grey hairs nor their smooth 
faces detain him. Old Mac was famous for his good stories. He 
was not exactly a lady's man ; that is, men asked him to dine 
rather at the houses of th^ mistresses than of their mothers. 
There can scarcely be a life lower, perhaps, than his ; but he 
was quite contented with it, such as it was, and led it in perfect 
good nature, simplicity, and modesty of demeanour. 

By the time Mac had finished a copious breakfast, most of 
the others had concluded their meal. Young Lord Varinas 
was smoking an immense meerschaum pipe, while Captain 
Hugues was employed with a cigar : that violent Uttle devil 
Tandyman, with his little bull-terrier between his legs, was 
tossing for shillings with all his might (that fellow was always 
at some game or other) against Captain Deuceace ; and Mac 
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*' '->/f/*'; ff'/jpU: ray his brother is a very clever man. I 
h\v,uyn ff,uiifl hirn a d bore," Smith ejaculated. "He 
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mnst have good interest, though. He must have got the 
Colonel the place.' 

" He ! " said Brown, with a sneer — " Pooh. — It was Lord 
Steyne got it." 

" How do you mean ? " 

** A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband," answered 
the other, enigmatically, and went to read his papers. 

Bawdon, for his part, read in the Royalist the following 
astonishing paragraph : — 

"Governorship op Coventry Island. — H.M.S. Yellowjack, 
Commander Jaunders, has brought letters and papers from Coventry 
Island. H. E. Sir Thomas Liverseege had fallen a victim to the 
prevailing fever at Swampton. His loss is deeply felt in the flourish- 
ing colony. We hear that the Governorship has been offered to 
Colonel Bawdon Crawley, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo officer. 
We need not only men of acknowledged bravery, but men of admin- 
istrative talents to superintend the affairs of oiu: colonies ; and we 
have no doubt that the gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to 
fill the lamented vacancy which has occurred at Coventry Island is 
admirably calculated for the post which he is about to occupy." 

" Coventry Island ! where was it ? who had appointed him 
to the government ? You must take me out as your secretary, 
old boy," Captain Macmurdo said, laughing ; and as Crawley 
and his friend sat wondering and perplexed over the announce- 
ment, the Club waiter brought in to the Colonel a card, on 
which the name of Mr. Wenham was engraved, who begged to 
see Colonel Crawley. 

The Colonel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet the 
gentleman, rightly conjecturing that he was an emissary of 
Lord Steyne. "How d'ye do, Crawley? I am glad to see 
you," said Mr. Wenham, with a bland smile, and grasping 
Crawley's hand with great cordiahty. 

" You come, I suppose, from " 

" Exactly," said Mr. Wenham. 

" Then this is my friend Captain Macmurdo, of the Life 
Guards Green." 

"Delighted to know Captain Macmurdo, I'm sure," Mr. 
Wenham said, and tendered another smile and shake of the 

X X|2 
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hand to the second, as he had done to the principal. Ma€ put 
out one finger, armed with a buckskin glove, and made a very 
frigid bow to Mr. Wenham over his tight cravat. He was, 
perhaps, discontented at being put in communication with a 
pekiny and thought that Lord Steyne should have sent him a 
Colonel at the very least. 

" As Macmurdo acts for me, and knows what I mean," 
Crawley said, " I had better retu-e and leave you together." 

" Of course," said Macmm-do. 

"By no means, my dear Colonel," Mr. Wenham said; 
** the interview which I had the honour of requesting was with 
you personally, though the company of Captain Macmurdo 
cannot fail to be also most pleasing. In fact. Captain, I hope 
that our conversation will lead to none but the most agree- 
able results, very different from those which my friend Colonel 
Crawley appears to anticipate." 

** Humph ! " said Captain Macmurdo. — Be hanged to these 
civilians, he thought to himself, they are always for arranging 
and speechifying. Mr. Wenham took a chair which was not 
offered to him — took a paper from his pocket, and resumed — 

"You have seen this gratifying announcement in the 
papers this morning, Colonel? Government has secured a 
most valuable servant, and you, if you accept office, as I pre- 
sume j'ou will, an excellent apix)intment. Three thousand a 
year, delightful climate, excellent government-house, all your 
own way in the Colony, and a certain promotion. I congratu- 
late you with all my heart. I presume you know, gentlemen, 
to whom my friend is indebted for this piece of patronage ? '' 

" Hanged if I know," the Captain said : his principal turned 
very red. 

" To one of the most generous and kindest men in the 
world, as he is one of the greatest — to my excellent friend, 
the Marquis of Steyne." 

" ni see hun d before I take his place," growled out 

Eawdon. 

" You are irritated against my noble friend," Mr. Wenham 
calmly resumed : " and now, in the name of common sense 
and justice, tell me why ? " 

" Why ? " cried Eawdon in surprise. 
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" Why ? Dammy ! " said the Captain, ringing his stick 
on the ground. 

"Dammy, indeed," said Mr. Wenham, with the most 
agreeable smile; "still, look at the matter as a man of the 
world — as an honest man, and see if you have not been in 
the wrong. You come home from a journey, and find — 
what? — my Lord Steyne supping at your house in Curzon 
Street with Mrs. Crawley. Is the circumstance strange or 
novel ? Has he not been a hundred times before in the same 
position? Upon my honour and word as a gentleman," 
(Mr. Wenham here put his hand on his waistcoat with a 
parliamentary air,) "I declare I think that your suspicions 
are monstrous and utterly imfounded, and that they injure 
an honourable gentleman who has proved his good will to- 
wards you by a thousand benefeictions — and a most spotless 
and innocent lady." 

" You don't mean to say that — that Crawley's mistaken?" 
said Mr. Macmurdo. 

" I beHeve that Mrs. Crawley is as innocent as my wife, 
Mrs. Wenham," Mr. Wenham said, with great energy. " I 
believe that, misled by an infernal jealousy, my friend here 
strikes a blow against not only an infirm and old man of high 
station, his constant friend and benefactor, but against his 
wife, his own dearest honour, his son's future reputation, and 
his own prospects in life. 

" I will tell you what happened," Mr. Wenham continued 
with great solemnity ; " I was sent for this morning by my 
Lord Steyne, and found him in a pitiable state, as, I need 
hardly inform Colonel Crawley, any man of age and mfirmity 
would be after a personal conflict with a man of your strength. 
I say to your face : it was a cruel advantage you took of that 
strength, Colonel Crawley. It was not only the body of my 
noble and excellent friend which was wounded, — his heart, 
sir, was bleeding. A man whom he had loaded with benefits 
and regarded with affection, had subjected him to the foulest 
indignity. What was this very appointment, which appears 
in the journals of to-day, but a proof of his kindness to you ? 
WTien I saw his Lordship this morning I found him in a state 
pitiable indeed to see : and as anxious as you are to revenge 
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the outrage committed upon him, by blood. You know he 
has given his proofs, I presume, Colonel Crawley ? " 

" He has plenty of pluck," said the Colonel. " Nobody 
ever said he hadn't." 

" His first order to me was to write a letter of challenge, 
and to carry it to Colonel Crawley. One or other of us," Le 
said, " must not survive the outrage of last night.' 

Crawley nodded. ** You're coming to the point, Wenham," 
he said. 

**I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. Good God! 
sir," I said, " how I regret that Mrs. Wenham and myself had 
not accepted Mrs. Crawley's invitation to sup with her ! " 

** She asked you to sup with her ? " Captain Macmurdo 
said. 

" After the Opera. Here's the note of invitation — stop- 
no, this is another paper — I thought I had it, but it's of no 
consequence, and I pledge you my word to the fact. If we 
had come — and it was only one of Mrs. Wenham's headaches 
which prevented us — she suflFers under them a good deal, 
especially in the spring — if we had come, and you had re- 
turned home, there would have been no quarrel, no insult, no 
suspicion — and so it is positively because my poor wife has a 
headache that you ai-e to bring death down upon two men of 
honour, and plunge two of the most excellent and ancient 
families in the kingdom into disgrace and sorrow." 

Mr. Macmurdo looked at his principal with the air of a 
man profoundly puzzled : and Bawdon felt with a kind of rage 
that his prey was escaping him. He did not believe a word 
of the story, and yet, how discredit or disprove it ? 

Mr. Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, 
which in his place in Parliament he had so often practised — 
"I sate for an hour or more by Lord Steyne's bedside, 
beseeching, imploring Lord Steyne to forego his intention 
of demanding a meeting. I pointed out to him that the 
circumstances were after all suspicious — ^they were suspicious. 
I acknowledge it, — any man in your position might have been 
taken in — I said that a man furious with jealousy is to all in- 
tents and purposes a madman, and should be as such regarded 
— that a duel between you must lead to the disgrace of all 
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pttrties concerned— that a man of his Lordship's exalted sta- 
tion had no right in these days, .when the most atrocious 
revolutionary principles, and the most dangerous levelling 
doctrines are preached among the vulgar, to create a pubUc 
scandal ; and that, however innocent, the common people 
would insist that he was guilty. In fine, I implored him not 
to send the challenge." 

" I don't believe one word of the whole story," said Eawdon, 
grinding his teeth. " I beUeve it a d — lie, and that you're 
in it, Mr. Wenham. If the challenge don't come from him, 
by Jove it shall come from me." 

Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage interruption 
of the Colonel, and looked towards the door. 

But he foimd a champion in Captain Macmurdo. That 
gentleman rose up with an oath, and rebuked Bawdon for his 
language. '' You put the affair into my hands, and you shall 
act as I think fit, by Jove, and not as you do. You have no 
right to insult Mr. Wenham with this sort of language ; and 
dammy, Mr. Wenham, you deserve an apology. And as for 
a challenge to Lord Steyne, you may get somebody else to 
carry it, I won't. If my lord, after being thrashed, chooses 
to sit still, dammy let him. And as for the affair with — with 
Mrs. Crawley, my beUef is, there's nothing proved at all : that 
your wife's innocent, as innocent as Mr. Wenham says she is: 
and at any rate, that you would be a d — fool not to take the 
place and hold your tongue." 

" Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a man of sense," 
Mr. Wenham cried out, immensely relieved — ** I forget any 
words that Colonel Crawley has used in the irritation of the 
moment." 

" I thought you would," Bawdon said, with a sneer. 

" Shut your mouth, you old stoopid," the Captain said, 
good-naturedly. " Mr. Wenham ain't a fighting man ; and 
quite right, too." 

" This matter, in my belief, " the Steyne emissary cried, 
" ought to be buried in the most profound oblivion. A word 
concerning it should never pass these doors. I speak in the 
interest of my friend, as well as of Colonel Crawley, who 
persists in considering me his enemy." 
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" I suppose Lord Steyne won't talk about it very much," 
said Captain Macmurdo ; " and I don't see why our side 
should. The aflfair ain't a very pretty one, any way you 
take it ; and the less said about it the better. It's you are 
thrashed, and not us ; and if you are satisfied, why, I think, 
we should be." 

Mr. Wenham took his hat, upon this, and Captain Mac- 
murdo following him to the door, shut it upon himself and 
Lord Steyne's agent, leaving Bawdon chafing within. When 
the two were on the other side, Macmurdo looked hard at the 
other ambassador, and with an expression of anything bnt 
respect on his round joUy face. 

" You don't stick at a trifle, Mr. Wenham," he said. 

" You flatter me. Captain Macmurdo," answered the other, 
with a smile. '* Upon my honour and conscience now, Mrs. 
Crawley did ask us to sup after the Opera." 

" Of course ; and Mrs. "Wenham had one of her headaches. 
I say, I've got a thousand-pound note here, which I will give 
you if you will give me a receipt, please ; and I will put the 
note up in an envelope for Lord Steyne. My man shan't fight 
him. But we had rather not take his money." 

" It was all a mistake, — all a mistake, my dear sir," the 
other said, with the utmost innocence of manner ; and was 
bowed down the Club steps by Captain Macmurdo, just as Sir 
Pitt Crawley ascended them. There was a slight acquaintance 
between these two gentlemen; and the Captain, going back 
with the Baronet to the room where the latter's brother was, 
told Sir Pitt, in confidence, that he had made the affair all 
right between Lord Steyne and the Colonel. 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at this intelligence; 
and congratulated his brother warmly upon the peaceful issne 
of the affair, making appropriate moral remarks upon the 
evils of duelling, and the unsatisfactory nature of that sort of 
settlement of disputes. 

And after this preface, he tried with all his eloquence to 
effect a reconciliation between Eawdon and his wife. He re- 
capitulated the statements which Becky had made, pointed 
out the probabilities of their truth, and asserted his own belief 
ill her innocence. 
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But Eawdon would not hear of it. " She has kep money 
<Joncealed from me these ten years," he said. " She swore, 
last night only, she had none from Steyne. She knew it was 
all up, directly I found it. If she's not guilty, Pitt, she's as 
bad as guilty; and I'll never see her again, — never." His 
head sank down on his chest as he spoke the words ; and he 
looked quite broken and sad. 

" Poor old boy," Macmurdo said, shaking his head. 

Eawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of taking 
the place which had been procured for him by so odious a 
patron : and was also for removing the boy from the school 
where Lord Steyne's interest had placed him. He was induced, 
however, to acquiesce in these benefits by the entreaties of his 
brother and Macmiurdo: but mainly by the latter pointing 
out to him what a fury Steyne would be in, to think that his 
enemy's fortune was made through his means. 

When the Marquis of Steyne came abroad after his acci- 
dent, the Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and congratu- 
lated himself and the Service upon having made so excellent 
an appointment. These congratulations were received with 
a degree of gratitude which may be imagined on the part of 
Lord Steyne. 

The secret of the rencontre between him and Colonel 
Crawley was buried in the profoundest oblivion, as Wenham 
said ; that is, by the seconds and the principals. But before 
that evening was over it was talked of at fifty dinner-tables in 
Vanity Fair. Little Cackleby himself went to seven evening 
parties, and told the story with comments and emendations 
at each place. How Mrs. Washington White revelled in it ! 
The Bishopess of Ealing was shocked beyond expression : the 
Bishop went and wrote his name down in the visiting-book 
at Gaunt House that very day. Little Southdo\vTi was sorry : 
so you may be sure was his sister Lady Jane, very sorry. 
Lady Southdown wrote it off to her other daughter at the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was town-talk for at least three days, 
and was only kept out of the newspapers by the exertions of 
Mr. Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr. Wenham. 

The bailiffs and brokers seized upon poor Haggles in Curzon 
Street, and the late fair tenant of that poor Kttle mansion was 
voii. n. L L 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

GEORQY IS MADE A GENTLEMAN'. 

EOBGY OSBORNE was 
now fairly established in 
his grand&rther'a mansion 
in Russell Square : occu- 
pant of his father's room 
in the house, and heir- 
apparent of all the splen- 
dourB there. The good 
looks, gallant bearing, and 
gentlemanlike appearance 
of the boy won the grand- 
sire's heart for him. Mr. 
Osborne was as proud of 
him as ever he had been 
of the elder George. 

The chiJd had many 
more luxuries and indul- 
ences than had been awarded to his father. Osborne's 
ommerce had prospered greatly of late years. His fvealth 
nd importance in the City had very much increased. He 
lad been glad enough in former days to put the elder George 
D a good private school ; and a commission in the army for 
lis son had been a source of no small pride to him : for little 
reorge and bis future prospects the old man looked much 
ligber. He would make a gentleman of the little chap, was 
ifr. Osborne's constant saying regarding little Georgy. He 
aw him in his mind's eye, a collegian, a parliament-man, — a 
taronet, perhaps. The old man thought he would die con- 
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I'>.1-: . "^L "-•::: Liz: : f.r Lis rrrT:o::> tduoation, humble ami 
c .:.:.- ..'.r i ..- :: Li^.i l-t-rii, L:; i na.ie a much better gentleman 
o: « 7 r jv :L .:. ai.v v.liii.s c : Lis grandfather could make him. 
H-. 1... I i-. -n *f r u^L: v.r ; v a kind, weak, and tender woman, 
wL. L.\ ! i: iriir :•.":•..:: :ii:r:Lin^r but about him, and whose 
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guil-.l'.-s and artless, loving and pure, indeeil how could our 
l>Oijv littlt- Amelia K- other than a real gentlewoman ! 

Young Georgy lordeil over this soft and yielding nature : 
and the contra -t of its simplicity and deUcacy with the coarse 
pomposity of the dull old man with whom he next came in 
contact, made him lord over the latter too. If he had been a 
Prince Royal he could not have been better brought up to 
think well of himself. 
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Whilst his mother was yearning after him at home, and I 
do believe every hour of the day, and during most hours of 
the sad lonely nights, thinking of him, this young gentleman 
had a number of pleasures and consolations administered to 
him, which made him for his part bear the separation from 
Amelia very easily. Little boys who cry when they are going 
to school — cry because they are going to a very uncomfortable 
place. It is only a very few who weep from sheer aflfection. 
When you think that the eyes of your childhood dried at the 
sight of a piece of gingerbread, and that a plum-cake was a 
compensation for the agony of parting with your mamma and 
sisters ; my friend and brother, you need not be too confident 
of your own fine feelings. 

Well, then, Master George Osborne had every comfort and 
luxury that a wealthy and lavish old grandfather thought fit 
to provide. The coachman was instructed to purchase for 
him the handsomest pony which could be bought for money ; 
and on this George was taught to ride, first at a riding-school, 
whence, after having performed satisfactorily without stirrups, 
and over the leaping-bar, he was conducted through the New 
Road to Regent's Park, and then to Hyde Park, where he rode 
in state with Martin the coachman behind him. Old Osborne, 
who took matters more easily in the City now, where he left 
his affairs to his junior partners, would often ride out with 
Miss 0. in the same fashionable direction. As little Georgy 
came cantering up with his dandified air, and his heels down, 
his grandfather would nudge the lad's aunt, and say, " Look, 
Miss 0." And he would laugh, and his face would grow red 
with pleasure, as he nodded out of the window to the boy, 
as the groom saluted the carriage, and the footman saluted 
Master George. Here too his aunt, Mrs. Frederick Bullock 
(whose chariot might daily be seen in the Ring, with bullocks 
or emblazoned on the panels and harness, and three pasty- 
faced little Bullocks, covered with cockades and feathers, 
staring from the windows), — Mrs. Frederick Bullock, I say, 
flung glances of the bitterest hatred at the little upstart as 
he rode by with his hand on his side and his hat on one ear, 
as proud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age, Master George 
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vore straps, and the most beaatifu] little boots like a man. 
He bad gilt gpnrs, and a gold-beaded wbip, and a fiue pin 
in his bandk ercbief ; and tbe neatest little kid ^ores vbich 
Lamb's Conduit Strict could furnish. His mother bad given 
him a couple of neckcloths, and carefully hemmed and made 
eome little shirts for him ; but vben her Eli came to see the 
widow, they were replaced by mncb finer linen. He had little 
jeweUed buttons in the lawn shirt-fronts. Her humble pre- 
sents bad been put aside — I beheve Miss Osborne had given 
them to tbe coachman's boy. Amelia tried to think she was 




pleased at the change. Indeed, she was happy and charmed 
to stf tbe boy looking so beautiful. 

Slie bad had a little black profile of him done for a shilling; 
and this was hung up by the side of another portrait over her 
bed. One day tbe boy came on bis accustomed visit, gallop- 
ing down the little street at Brompton, and bringing, as usual, 
all the inhabitants to the windows to admire his splendour, 
and with great eagerness, and a look of triumph in his face, 
he pidled a case out of his great-coat— (it was a natty white 
great-coat, with a cape and a velvet collar) — pulled out a red 
morocco case, which he gave her. 
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"I bought it with my own money, Mamma," he said. 
" I thought you'd like it." 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little cry of delighted 
affection, seized the boy and embraced him a himdred times. 
It was a miniature of himself, very prettily done (though not 
half handsome enough, we may be sure, the widow thought). 
His grandfather had wished to have a picture of him by an 
artist whose works, exhibited in a shop-window, in South- 
ampton Bow, had caught the old gentleman's eyes; and 
George, who had plenty of money, bethought him of asking 
the painter how much a copy of the little portrait would cost, 
saying that he would pay for it out of his own money, and 
that he wanted to give it to his mother. The pleased painter 
executed it for a small price ; and old Osborne himself, when 
he heard of the incident, growled out his satisfaction, and 
gave the boy twice as many sovereigns as he paid for the 
miniature. 

But what was the grandfather's pleasure compared to 
Amelia's ecstasy ? That proof of the boy's affection charmed 
her so, that she thought no child in the world was like hers 
for goodness. For long weeks after, the thought of his love 
made her happy. She slept better with the picture under her 
pillow ; and how many many times did she kiss it, and weep 
and pray over it ! A small kindness from those she loved 
made that timid heart grateful. Since her parting with George 
she had had no such joy and consolation. 

At his new home Master George ruled like a lord: at 
dinner he invited the ladies to drink wine with the utmost 
coolness, and took off his champagne in a way which charmed 
his old grandfather. ** Look at him," the old man would say, 
nudging his neighbour, with a delighted purple face, "did 
you ever see such a chap ? Lord, Lord ! he'll be ordering a 
dressing-case next, and razors to shave with ; I'm blessed if 
he won't." 

The antics of the lad did not, however, delight Mr. Osborne's 
friends so much as they pleased the old gentleman. It gave 
Mr. Justice Coffin no pleasure to hear Georgy cut into the 
conversation and spoil his stories. Colonel Fogey was not 
interested in seeing the little boy half tipsy. Mr. Serjeant 
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orders, by Bowaon, Master George's appointed body-servant ; 
with whom they sate in great comfort in the pit. 

In the company of this gentleman they visited all the 
principal theatres of the metropolie — knew the names of all 
the actors from Dniry Lane to Sadler's Wells ; and performed, 
indeed, many of the plays to the Todd family and their youth- 
fal Mends, with West's famous characters, on their pasteboard 




theatre. Eoweon, the footman, who was of a generous dis- 
)iosition, wonld not unfrequently, when in cash, treat his 
Tonng master to oysters after the play, and to a glass of rum- 
fihrub for a nightcap. We may be pretty certain that Sir. 
Eowson profited in bis turn, by his young master's hberality 
and gratitude for the pleasures to which the footman inducted 
him. 
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A famous tailor from the West End of the town, — Mr. 
Osborne would have none of your City or Holbom bunglers, 
he said, for the boy (though a City taUor was good enough 
for hxm)^ — was summoned to ornament little George's person, 
and was told to spare no expense in so doing. So, Mr. 
WooLsey, of Conduit Street, gave a loose to his imagination, 
and sent the child home fancy trousers, fancy waistcoats, and 
fancy jackets enough to furnish a school of Uttle dandies. 
Georg}' had little white waistcoats for evening parties and 
little cut velvet waistcoats for dinners, and a dear little dar- 
ling shawl dressing-gown, for all the world like a little man. 
He dressed for dinner every day, " like a regular West End 
Swell," as his grandfather remarked; one of the domestics 
was affected to his special ser\'ice, attended him at his toilette, 
answered his bell, and brought him his letters always on a 
silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit in the arm-chair in the 
duiing-room, and read the Morning Post, just like a grown-up 
man. "How he du dam and swear," the servants would 
cry, delighted at his precocity. Those who remembered the 
Captain his father, declared Master George was his Pa every 
inch of him. He made the house lively by his acti^dty, his 
imperiousness, his scolding, and his good-nature. 

George's education was coniided to a neighbouring scholar 
and private pedagof];ue who ** prepai*ed j'oung noblemen and 
gentlemen for the Universities, the senate, and the learned 
professions: whose system did not embrace the degrading 
cor^wral severities still practise<l at the ancient places of edu- 
cation, and in whose family the pupils would find the elegances 
of refined society and the confidence and affection of a home." 
It was in this way that the Eeverend Lawrence Veal of Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Bareacres, strove with Mrs. Veal his wife to entice pupils. 

By thus advertising and pushing sedulously, the Domestic 
Chaplain and his Lady generally succeeded in having one or 
two scholars by them: who paid a high figure: and were 
thought to be in uncommonly comfortable quarters. There 
was a large West Indian, whom nobody came to see, with a 
mahogany complexion, a woolly head, and an exceedingly 
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dandified appearance; there was another hulking boy of 
three-and-twenty whose education had been neglected, and 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Veal were to introduce into the polite 
world : there were two sons of Colonel Bangles of the East 
India Company's Service : these four sate down to dinner at 
Mrs. Veal's genteel board, when Georgy was introduced to her 
establishment. 

Gteorgy was, like some dozen other pupils, only a day 
boy; he arrived in the morning imder the guardianship of his 
friend Mr. Eowson, and if it was fine, would ride away in the 
afternoon on his pony, followed by the groom. The wealth 
of his grandfather was reported in the school to be prodigious. 
The Eev. Mr. Veal used to compliment Georgy upon it per- 
sonally, warning him that he was destined for a high station ; 
that it became him to prepare, by sedulity and docility in 
youth, for the lofty duties to which he would be called in 
mature age; that obedience in the child was the best pre- 
paration for command in the man; and that he therefore 
begged George would not bring toflfy into the school, and ruin 
the health of the Masters Bangles, who had everything they 
wanted at the elegant and abundant table of Mrs. Veal. 

With respect to learning, " the Curriculum," as Mr. Veal 
loved to call it, was of prodigious extent: and the young 
gentlemen in Hart Street might learn a something of every 
known science. The Eev. Mr. Veal had an orrery, an elec- 
trifying machine, a turning lathe, a theatre (in the wash- 
house), a chemical apparatus, and what he called a select 
library of all the works of the best authors of ancient and 
modem times and languages. He took the boys to the 
British Museum, and descanted upon the antiquities and the 
specimens of natural history there, so that audiences would 
gather round him as he spoke, and all Bloomsbury highly 
admired him as a prodigiously well-informed man. And 
whenever he spoke (which he did almost always), he took 
care to produce the very finest and longest words of which 
the vocabulary gave him the use ; rightly judging, that it 
was as cheap to employ a handsome, large, and sonorous 
epithet, as to use a little stingy one. 

Thus be would say to George in school, "I observed on 
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^r' Z i-rr _"- - "1 - -j- Ht .•:•-:: .f "Lir Zjiti^h merchant was 

■ ■ 

1. •— - r:_ 1.- r_ _7 --..— rl i^ : 1-^ r-r-iei'djii as ^ratifying 
i-i.: L. ■.,".. ZZ-- Z:i i:, z^ t^ x-ZH jt-ttliiit. i: jca please, that 
;!i.-r-Lj- .: Zi:: .tiz:^. x1^:1 —lt — t-rrzitoi It the late arrival 

r. • — ^? zz^L' zL±z, 'j^'.zz^'i z'iirizL.z. "s^^B foF some time 

• 

•c-trLti-rL ±iz-zizL xii ■.•er-s-I.i-rr-ri " J L2i z'izrsLxs, but thought 
1-11 i iJ •i-^j -- l--ir" --• ,T. IZia: :• •:? "siir-s- made friends of 
lln. V-il :.r rT:i_T.:z.« :: 1-r ^ixn. SLe iikrJ to be in the 
:,:z.rr:. izii r^e h^.zzj :■:::■• 7. z :•: j._li'>;I there. She liked to 
r>c i.-l-:ii ti, ilrt- V-al's . v Vif-rjv • '. "^hivrh t«X'k place once a 
u^^,z.\:. i. v.- -^rr infirm^i on link car-ls. with AeHXH 
'r-M'Tivi^i on tLezL. . az.1 "srhere :Lr rrofesSiZT we!c»>med his 
[/:pllr and tn-ir frien-is to T^eak tea ind soientinc conversa- 
tion. Poi-jrr little Amelia never missoi one of these entertain- 
rr:':rit=. arid thoii;;:ht them deliciviis -szi lonii as she mi<rht have 
(j*:or^- citting bv her. And she ^ould walk from Brompron 
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1 any weather^ and embrace Mrs. Veal with tearful gratitude 
)r the delightful evening she had passed, when, the company 
aving retired and Georgy gone off with Mr. Bowson, his 
ttendant, poor Mrs. Osborne put on her cloaks and her shawls 
reparatory to walking home. 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed imder this valu- 
ble master of a hundred sciences, to judge from the weekly 
?ports which the lad took home to his grandfather, his pro- 
ress was remarkable. The names of a score or more of de- 
irable branches of knowledge were printed in a table, and 
le pupil's progress in each was marked by the professor. In 
rreek Georgy was pronounced aristos, in Latin optimus, in 
'rench ires bien, and so forth; and everybody had prizes 
)r everything at the end of the year. Even Mr. Swartz, 
ae woolly-headed young gentleman, and half-brother to the 
lonourable Mrs. Mac Mull, and Mr. Bluck, the neglected 
oung pupil of three-and-twenty from the agricultural districts, 
nd that idle young scapegrace of a Master Todd before men- 
ioned, received Uttle eighteen-penny books, with "Athene" 
Dgraved on them, and a pompous Latin inscription from the 
rofessor to his young friends. 

The family of this Master Todd were hangers-on of the 
ouse of Osborne. The old gentleman had advanced Todd 
•cm being a clerk to be a junior partner in his establishment. 

Mr. Osborne was the godfather of yoimg Master Todd (who 
1 subsequent life wrote Mr. Osborne Todd on his cards, and 
ecame a man of decided fashion), while Miss Osborne had 
ecompanied Miss Maria Todd to the font, and gave her protegee 
prayer-book, a collection of tracts, a volume of very Low 
hurch poetry, or some such memento of her goodness, every 
ear. Mrs. 0. drove the Todds out in her carriage now and 
len : when they were ill, her footman, in large plush smalls 
nd waistcoat, brought jellies and delicacies from Eussell 
quare to Coram Street. Coram Street trembled and looked 
p to Bussell Square indeed; and Mrs. Todd, who had a 
ratty hand at cutting out paper trimmings for haimches of 
intton, and could make flowers, ducks, &c., out of turnips 
id carrots in a very creditable manner, would go to "the 
[uare/' as it was called, and assist in the preparations 
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loaster, who flattered him, and a toady, his senior, whom he 
eould thrash. It was dear Mrs. Todd*s dehght to leave him 
"with her yomigest daughter, Bosa Jemima, a darUng child of 
€ight years old. The little pair looked so well together, she 
would say (but not to the folks in ** the Square," we may be 
sure), — " Who knows what might happen ? Don't they make 
ft pretty little couple ? " the fond mother thought. 

The broken-spirited, old maternal grandfather was like- 
wise subject to the little tyrant. He could not help respecting 
a lad who had such fine clothes, and rode with a groom behind 
him. Georgy, on his side, was in the constant habit of hear- 
ing coarse abuse and vulgar satire levelled at John Sedley, by 
his pitiless old enemy, Mr. Osborne. Osborne used to call 
the other the old pauper, the old coal-man, the old bank- 
rupt, and by many other such names of brutal contumely. 
How was Uttle George to respect a man so prostrate? A 
few months after he was with his paternal grandfather, Mrs. 
Sedley died. There had been Httle love between her and the 
child. He did not care to show much grief. He came down 
to visit his mother in a fine new suit of mourning, and was 
very angry that he could not go to a play upon which he had 
set his heart. 

The illness of that old lady had been the occupation and 
perhaps the safeguard of Amelia. What do men know about 
women's martyrdoms ? We should go mad had we to endure 
the hundredth part of those daily pains which are meekly 
borne by many women. Ceaseless slavery meeting with no 
reward ; constant gentleness and kindness met by cruelty as 
constant; love, labour, patience, watchfulness, without even 
so much as the acknowledgment of a good word ; all this, 
how many of them have to bear in quiet, and appear abroad 
with cheerful fewses as if they felt nothing. Tender slaves that 
they are, they must needs be hypocrites and weak. 

From her chair Amelia's mother had taken to her bed, 
which she had never left : and from which Mrs. Osborne her- 
self was never absent except when she ran to see George. The 
old lady grudged her even those rare visits ; she, who had 
been a kind, smiling, good-natured mother once, in the days 
of her prosperity, but whom poverty and infirmities had broken 
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down. Her illness or estrangement did not affect Amelia. 
Thev rather enabled her to support the other calamity nnder 
which she was suffering, and from the thonghta of which she 
was kept by the ceaseless calls of the invalid. Amelia bore 
her harshness quite gently ; smoothed the uneasy pillow ; was 
always ready with a soft answer to the watchful, querulous 
voice ; 5«DOthed the sufferer with words of hope, such as her 
pious simple heart could best feel and utter, and closed the 
eyes that had once looked so tenderly upon her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the con- 
solation and comfort of the bereaved old father, who was 
stunned by the blow which had befallen him, and stood utterly 
alone in the world. His wife, his honour, his fortune, every- 
thing he love«1 )>est had fallen away from him. There was 
only Amelia to stand by and support with her gentle arms the 
tottering, heart-broken old man. We are not going to write 
the history : it would be too dreary and stupid. I can see 
Vanitv Fair vawning over it tVarance. 

One dav as the voung gentlemen were assembled m the 
study at the Rcv. Mr. Veal's, and the domestic chaplain to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Bareacres was spouting away as 
usual — a smart carriage drove up to the door decorated with 
the statue of Athene, and two gentlemen stepjiod out. The 
young Masters Bangles rushed to the window, with a va;;ue 
notion that their father might have arrived from Bombay. 
The great hulking scholar of three-and-twenty, who was crj-iiig 
secretly over a passage of Eutropius, flattened his neglecteil 
nose against the panes, and looked at the drag, as the hhjwm 
d'* plnoj sprang from the box and let out the persons in the 
carriage. 

" It's a fat one and a thin one," Mr. Bluck said, as a 
thundering knock came to the door. 

Everybody was interested, from the domestic chaplain 
himself, who hoped he saw the fathers of some future pupils, 
down to Master Georgy, glad of any pretext for laymg bis 
lx>ok down. 

The boy in the shabby livery, with the fadeil copper but- 
tons, who always thrust himself into the tight coat to open 
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the door, came into the study and said, "Two gentlemen want 
to see Master Osborne." The professor had had a trifling 
altercation in the morning with that yoimg gentleman, owing 
to a difference about the introduction of crackers in school- 
time; but his face resumed its habitual expression of bland 
courtesy, as he said, "Master Osborne, I give you full permis- 
sion to go and see your carriage friends, — to whom I beg 
you to convey the respectful compliments of myself and Mrs. 
Veal." 

Georgy went into the reception-room, and saw two strangers, 
whom he looked at with his head up, in his usual haughty 
manner. One was fiat, with mustachios, and the other was 
lean and long, in a blue frock-coat, with a brown face, and a 
grizzled head. 

" My God, how like he is ! " said the long gentleman, with 
a start. " Can you guess who we are, George ? " 

The boy's face flushed up, as it did usually when he was 
moved, and his eyes brightened. " I don't know the other," 
he said, " but I should think you must be Major Dobbin." 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice trembled with 
pleasure as he greeted the boy, and taking both the other's 
hands in his o^ drew the lad to him. 

" Your mother has talked to you about me— has she? " he 
said. 

" That she has," Georgy answered, " himdreds and hun- 
dreds of times." 
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CHAPTER xxn. 

EOTHES. 




Gfrorgf'ri luatfrnnl grnndfntli 



T was 0T\6 of the many causes for 
personal pride with which old 
Oaljonio chose to recreate him- 
self, that Sedley, his ancient 
rival, enemy, and benefactor, 
was in his last days so utter); 
deft-ated and humiliated, as to 
hi- forced to accept pecuniary 
obUgations at the handa of the 
man who had most injured aod 
insultt.-d him. The successful 
man of the world cursed the 
old pauper, and relieved him 
from time to time. As he fur- 
nished George with money for 
his mother, he gave the l)oy to 
understand by hints, deliveriKl 
in liis bnit^il, coarse way, that 

L-r wa^ but a wretched old hank- 



nii)t and dipendnnt, and that John Sedley might thank the 
man to whom he already owed ever so much monej', for the 
aid wliich his generosity now chose to administer. George 
cnrrir^d thij pompous supplies to his mother and the shattered 
old widower whom it was now the main business of Iier life to 
tend and comfort. The little fellow patronised the feeble and 
disappointed old man. 

It may have sliown a want of " proper pride " in Amelia 
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that she chose to accept these money benefits at the hands 
of her father's enemy. But proper pride and this poor lady 
had never had much acquaintance together. A disposition 
naturally simple and demanding protection ; a long course of 
poverty and humility, of daily privations, and hai'd words, 
of kind offices and no returns, had been her lot ever since 
womanhood almost, or since her luckless marriage with George 
Osborne. You who see your betters bearing up under this 
shame every day, meekly suffering under the slights of for- 
tune, gentle and unpiticd, poor, and rather despised for their 
j)0verty, do you ever step down from your prosperity, and 
wash the feet of these poor wearied beggars? The very 
thought of them is odious and low. '* There must be classes 
— there must be rich and poor," Dives says, smacking his 
claret — (it is well if he even sends the broken meat out to 
Lazarus sitting imder the window). Very true; but think how 
mysterious and often imaccountable it is — that lottery of life 
which gives to this man the purple and fine linen, and sends 
to the other rags for garments and dogs for comforters. 

So I must own, that without much repining, on the con- 
trary with something akin to gratitude, Amelia took the 
crumbs that her father-in-law let drop now and then, and with 
them fed her own parent. Directly she imderstood it to be 
her duty, it was this young woman's nature (ladies, she is but 
thirty still, and we choose to call her a young woman even at 
that age) — it was, I say, her nature to sacrifice herself and to 
fling all that she had at the feet of the beloved object. During 
what long thankless nights had she worked out her fingers for 
little Georgy whilst at home with her ; what buffets, scorns, 
privations, poverties had she endured for father and mother ! 
And in the midst of all these solitary resignations and unseen 
sacrifices, she did not respect herself any more than the world 
respected her; but I believe thought in her heart that she was 
a poor-spirited, despicable little creature, whose luck in life 
was only too good for her merits. you poor women ! you 
poor secret martyrs and victims, whose* life is a torture, who 
core stretched on racks in your bedrooms, and who lay your 
heads down on the block daily at the drawing-room table; 
every man who watches your pains, or peers into those dark 
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places where the torture is administered to you, must pity you 
— and — and thank God that he has a beard. I recollect seeing, 
years ago, at the prisons for idiots and madmen at Bicetre, 
near Paris, a poor wretch bent down under the bondage of his 
imprisonment and his personal infirmity, to whom one of our 
party gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in a cornet or "screw" 
of paper. The kindness was too much for the poor epileptic 
creature. He cried in an anguish of delight and gratitude : if 
anybody gave you and me a thousand a year, or saved our 
lives, we could not be so affected. And so, if you properly 
tyrannise over a woman, you will find a halfp'orth of kindness 
act upon her, and bring tears into her eyes, as though you 
were an angel benefiting her. 

Some such boons as these were the best which Fortune 
allotted to poor little Amelia. Her life, begun not impro- 
sperously, had come down to this — to a mean prison and a 
long, ignoble bondage. Little George visited her captivity 
sometimes, and consoled it with feeble gleams of encourage- 
ment. Russell Square was the boundary of her prison: she 
might walk thither occasionally, but was always back to sleep 
in her cell at night ; to perform cheerless duties; to watch by 
thankless sick-beds; to suffer the harassment and tyranny 
of querulous disappointed old age. How many thousands of 
people are there, women for the most part, who are doomed to 
endure this long slavery? — who are hospital nurses without 
wages, — sisters of Charity, if you like, without the romance 
and the sentiment of sacrifice, — who strive, fast, watch, and 
suffer, unpitied ; and fade away ignobly and unknown. 

The hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions the des- 
tinies of mankind is pleased so to humiliate and cast down 
the tender, good, and wise ; and to sei up the selfish, the 
foolish, or the wicked. Oh, be humble, my brother, in your 
prosperity ! Be gentle with those who are less lucky, if not 
more deserving. Think, what right have you to be scornful, 
whose virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose success may 
be a chance, whose rank may be an ancestor's accident, whose 
prosperity is very likely a satire. 

They buried Amelia's mother in the churchyard at Bromp- 
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ton ; upon just such a rainy, dark day, as Amelia recollected 
when first she had been there to marry George. Her little 
boy sate by her side in pompous new sables. She remembered 
the old pew-woman and clerk. Her thoughts were away in 
other times as the parson read. But that she held George's 
hand in her own, perhaps she would have liked to change 
places with . . . Then, as usual, she felt ashamed of her 
selfish thoughts, and prayed inwardly to be strengthened to 
do her duty. 

So she determined with all her might and strength to try 
and make her old father happy. She slaved, toiled, patched, 
and mended, sang and played backgammon, read out the news- 
paper, cooked dishes, for old Sedley, walked him out sedulously 
into Kensington Gardens or the Brompton Lanes, listened to 
his stories usith imtiring smiles and affectionate hypocrisy, 
or sate musing by his side and communing with her own 
thoughts and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble and queru- 
lous, sunned himself on the garden benches and prattled about 
his wrongs or his sorrows. What sad, unsatisfactory thoughts 
those of the widow were ! The children running up and down 
the slopes and broad paths in the gardens, reminded her of 
George who was taken from her : the first George was taken 
from her : her selfish, guilty love, in both instances, had been 
rebuked and bitterly chastised. She strove to think it was 
right that she should be so punished. She was such a miser- 
able wicked sinner. She was quite alone in the world. 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary imprison- 
ment is insufferably tedious, unless there is some cheerful or 
humorous incident to enliven it, — a tender gaoler, for instance, 
or a waggish commandant of the fortress, or a mouse to come 
out and play about Latude's beard and whiskers, or a subter- 
ranean passage under the castle, dug by Trenck with his nails 
and a toothpick : the historian has no such enlivening incident 
to relate in the narrative of Amelia's captivity. Fancy her, if 
you please, during this period, very sad, but always ready to 
smile when spoken to; in a very mean, poor, not to say vulgar 
position of life ; singing songs, making puddings, playing cards, 
mending stockings, for her old father's benefit. So, never 
mind, whether she be a heroine or no ; or you and I, however 
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old, scolding and bankrupt ; — may we have in our last days a 
kind soft shoulder on which to lean, and a gentle hand to 
soothe our gouty old pillows* 

Old Sedley grew very fond of his daughter after his wife's 
death ; and Amelia had her consolation in doing her duty by 
the old man. 

But we are not going to leave these two people long in such 
a low and ungenteel station of life. Better days, as far as 
worldly prosperity went, were in store for both. Perhaps the 
ingenious reader has guessed who was the stout gentleman 
who called upon Georgy at his school in company with our 
old friend Major Dobbin. It was another old acquaintance 
returned to England, and at a time when his presence was 
likely to be of great comfort to his relatives there. 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in getting leave 
from his good-natured commandant to proceed to Madras, and 
thence probably to Europe, on urgent private affairs, never 
ceased travelling night and day until he reached his journey's 
end, and had directed his march with such celerity, that he 
arrived at Madras in a high fever. His servants who ac- 
companied him brought him to the house of the friend with 
whom he had resolved to stay until his departure for Europe 
in a state of delirium : and it was thought for many, many 
days that he would never travel farther than the buryinpj- 
ground of the church of St. George's, where the troops should 
fire a salvo over his grave, and where many a gallant officer 
lies far away from his home. 

Here, as the poor fellow lay tossing in his fever, the people 
who watched him might have heard him raving about Amelia. 
The idea that he should never see her again depressed him in 
his lucid hours. He thought his last day was come ; and he 
made his solemn preparations for departure : setting his affairs 
in this world in order, and leaving the little property of which 
he was possessed to those whom he most desired to benefit. 
The friend in whose house he was located witnessed his testa- 
ment. He desired to be buried with a little brown hair-chain 
wliich he wore round his neck, and which, if the truth must 
be known, he had got from Amelia's maid at Brussels, when 
the young widow's hair was cut off, during the fever wliich 
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ostrated her after the death of George Osborne on the pla- 
in at Monnt St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, having undergone 
ch a process of blood-letting and calomel as showed the 
rength of his original constitution. He was almost a skele- 
Q when they put him on board the Bamchunder East India- 
an. Captain Bragg, from Calcutta, touching at Madras ; and 

weak and prostrate, that his friend who had tended him 
rough his illness, prophesied that the honest Major would 
jver survive the voyage, and that he would pass some mom- 
g, shrouded in flag and hammock, over the ship's side, and 
jrying down to the sea with him the relic that he wore at 
B heart. But whether it was the sea air, or the hope which 
inmg up in him afresh, from the day that the ship spread 
jr canvas and stood out of the roads towards homey our friend 
}gan to amend, and he was quite well (though as gaunt as 
greyhound) before they reached the Cape. "Kirk will be 
sappointed of his majority this time," he said, with a smile: 
he will expect to find himself gazetted by the time the regi- 
ent reaches home." For it must be premised that while 
le Major was lying ill at Madras, having made such prodi- 
ous haste to go thither, the gallant — th, which had passed 
any years abroad, which after its return from the West 
idies had been baulked of its stay at home by the Waterloo 
jnpaign, and had been ordered from Flanders to India, had 
reived orders home ; and the Major might have accompanied 
!s comrades, had he chosen to wait for their arrival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put himself in his exhausted 
ate again under the guardianship of Glorvina. "I think 
iss O'Dowd would have done for me," he said, laughingly, 
I a fellow-passenger, " if we had had her on board, and when 
le had sunk me, she would have fallen upon you, depend upon 
, and carried you in as a prize to Southampton, Jos, my 

)y." 

For indeed it was no other than our stout friend who was 
so a passenger on board the Bamchunder. He had passed 
n years in Bengal. — Constant dinners, tiffins, pale ale and 
iret, the prodigious labour of cutcherry, and the refresh- 
ent of brandy-pawnee which he was forced to take there, 
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had their eflfect upon Waterloo Sedley. A voyage to Europe 
was pronounced necessary for him — and having served Lis 
full time in India, and had fine appointments which had 
enabled him to lay by a considerable sum of money, he was 
free to come home and stay with a good pension, or to return 
and resume that rank in the service to which his seniority and 
his vast talents entitled him. 

He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, but 
had gained in majesty and solemnity of demeanour. He had 
resumed the mustachios to which his services at Waterloo 
entitled him, and swaggered about on deck in a magnificent 
velvet cap with a gold band, and a profuse ornamentatiou of 
pins and jewellery about his person. He took breakfast in his 
cabin, and dressed as solemnly to appear on the quarter-deck, 
as if he were going to turn out for Bond Street, or the Course 
at Calcutta. He brought a native servant with him, who was 
his valet and pipe-bearer ; and who wore the Sedley crest in 
silver on his turban. That oriental menial had a wretched 
life under the tyranny of Jos Sedley. Jos was as vain of his 
person as a woman, and took as long a time at his toilette as 
any fading beauty. The youngsters among the passengers, 
Young Chaffers of the 150th, and poor little Eicketts, coming 
home after liLs third fever, used to draw out Sedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious stories about him- 
self and his exploits against tigers and Napoleon. He was 
great when he visited the Emperor's tomb at Longwood, when 
to these gentlemen and the young officers of the ship, Major 
Dobbin not being by, he described the whole battle of Waterloo, 
and all but announced that Napoleon never would have gone 
to Saint Helena at all but for him, Jos Sedley. 

After leaving St. Helena he became very generous, dis- 
posing of a great quantity of ship stores, claret, preserved 
meats, and great casks packed with soda-water, brought out 
for his private delectation. There were no ladies on board : 
the Major gave the p^s of precedency to the civilian, so that 
he was the first dignitary at table ; and treated by Captain 
Bragg, and the officers of the Eamchunder, with the respect 
which his rank warranted. He disappeared rather in a panic 
during a two-days' gale, in which he had the portholes of his 
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cabiu battened down; and remained in his cot reading the 
" Washerwoman of Finchley Common," left on board the 
Eamchunder by the Ilight Honourable the Lady Emily 
Hornblower, wife of the Bev. Silas Hornblower, when on their 
paeeage out to the Gape, where the Beverend gentleman was 




a missionary : but, for common reading, be had brought a 
Btock of novels and plays which he lent to the rest of the ship, 
and rendered himself agreeable to all by his kindness and 
condescension. 

Many and many a night as the ship was cutting through 
the roaring dark sea, the moon and stars shining oTerhead, 
VOL. n. • 00 
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and the bell singing out the watch, Mr. Sedley and the Major 
would sit on the quarter-deck of the vessel talking about home, 
as the Major smoked his cheroot, and the civilian puffed at 
the hookah which his servant prepared for him. 

In these conversations it was wonderful with what per- 
severance and ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to bring 
the talk round to the subject of Amelia and her little boy. 
Jos, a Uttle testy about his father's misfortunes and uncere- 
monious applications to him, was soothed down by the Major, 
who pointed out the elder's ill fortunes and old age. He 
would not perhaps like to live with the old couple: whose 
ways and hours might not agree with those of a younger man, 
accustomed to diflfercnt society (Jos bowed at this compli- 
ment) : but, the Major poiMed out, how advantageous it would 
be for Jos Sedley to have a house of his own in London, and 
not a mere bachelor's establishment as before : how his sister 
Amelia would be the very person to preside over it ; how ele- 
gant, how gentle she was, and of what refined good manners. 
He recounted stories of the success which Mrs. George Osborne 
had had in former days at Brussels, and in London, where 
she was much admired by people of very great fashion : and 
he then hinted how becoming it would be for Jos to send 
Georgy to a good school and make a man of him ; for his 
mother and her parents would be sure to spoil him. In a 
word, this artful Major made the civilian promise to take 
charge of Amelia and her unprotected child. He did not 
know as yet what events had happened in the little Sedley 
family : and how death had removed the mother, and riches 
had carried oflf George from Amelia. But the fact is, that 
every day and always, this love-smitten and middle-aged gen- 
tleman was thinking about Mrs. Osborne, and his whole heart 
was bent upon doing her good. He coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, 
and complimented Jos Sedley with a perseverance and cor- 
diality of which he was not aware himself, very likely; but 
some men who have unmarried sisters or daughters even, 
may remember how uncommonly agreeable gentlemen are to 
the male relations when they are courting the females ; and 
perhaps this rogue of a Dobbin was urged by a similar 
hypocrisy. 
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The truth is, when Major Dobbin came on board the 
Ramchunder, very sick, and for the three days she lay in the 
Madras Eoads, he did not begin to rally, nor did even the ap- 
pearance and recognition of his old acquaintance, Mr. Sedley, 
on board much cheer him, until after a conversation which 
they had one day, as the Major was laid languidly on the 
deck. He said then he thought he was doomed ; he had left 
a little something to his godson in his will; and he trusted 
Mrs. Osborne would remember him kindly, and be happy in 
the marriage ^e was about to make. " Married ? not the 
least," Jos answered : " he had heard from her : she made no 
mention of the marriage, and by the way, it was curious, she 
wrote to say that Major Dobbin was going to be married, and 
hoped that he would be happy." What were the dates of 
Sedley's letters from Europe? The civilian fetched them. 
They were two months later than the Major's ; and the ship's 
surgeon congratulated himself upon the treatment adopted 
by him towards his new patient, who had been consigned to 
ship-board by the Madras practitioner with very small hopes 
indeed ; for, from that day, the very day that he changed the 
draught. Major Dobbin began to mend. And thus it was 
that deserving officer, Captain Kirk, was disappointed of his 
majority. 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dobbin's gaiety and 
strength was such as to astonish all his fellow-passengers. 
He larked with the midshipmen, played single-stick with the 
mates, ran up the shrouds like a boy, sang a comic song one 
night to the amusement of the whole party assembled over 
their grog after supper, and rendered himself so gay, lively, 
and amiable, that even Captain Bragg, who thought there was 
nothing in his passenger, and considered he was a poor-spirited 
feller at first, was constrained to own that the Major was a 
reserved but well-informed and meritorious officer. " He ain't 
got distangy manners, dammy," Bragg observed to his first 
mate ; " he wouldn't do at Government House, Eoper, where 
his Lordship and Lady Wilham was as kind to me, and shook 
hands with me before the whole company, and asking me at 
dinner to take beer with him, before the Commander-in-Chief 
himself; he ain't got manners, but there's something about 
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him " And thus Captain Bragg showed that he possessed 

discrimination as a man, as well as ability as a commander. 
But a calm taking place when the Bamchunder was within 
ten days' sail of England, Dobbin became so impatient and 
ill-humoured as to surprise those comrades who had before 
admired his vivacity and good temper. He did not recover 
until the breeze sprang up again, and was in a highly excited 
state when the pilot came on board. Good God, how his 
heart beat as the two friendly spires of Southampton came in 
sight. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

OUR FBIBKD THE JLUOR. 

UR Major had rendered him- 
self so popular on board the 
Ramchander, that vhen he 
and Mr. Sedley descended 
into the welcome shore-boat 
which was to take them from 
the ship, the whole crew, 
men and oiBcers, the great 
Captain Bragg hiniBelf lead- 
ing off, gave three cheers for 
Major Dobbin, who blushed 
very mnch, and ducked his 
head in token of thanks. 
Jos, who very hkely thonght 
the cheers were for himself, 
took off his gold-laced cap 
and waved it majestically to 
his friends, and they were 
d to shore and landed with great dignity at the pier, 
ce they proceeded to the Royal George Hotel. 
Ithougli the sight of that magnificBut round of beef, and 
ilvcr tankard suggestive of real British home-brewed ale 
porter, which perennially greet the eyes of the traveller 
ning from foreign parts, who enters the coffee-room of 
leorge, are so invigorating and delightful, that a man en- 
; SQch a comfortable snug homely English inn, might 
like to stop some days there, yet Dobbin began to talk 
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about a post-chaise instantly, and was no sooner at South- 
ami)ton than he •wished to bo on the road to London. Jos, 
however, would not hear of moving that evening. Why was 
ho to pass a night in a post-chaise instead of a great large 
undulating downy feather bed, which was there ready to re- 
place the horrid little narrow crib in which the portly Bengal 
gentleman had been confined during the voyage ? He could 
not think of moving till his baggage was cleared, or of travel- 
ling until he could do so with his chillum. So the Major was 
forced to wait over that night, and despatched a letter to his 
family announcing his arrival ; entreating from Jos a promise 
to WTite to his own friends. Jos promised, but didn't keep 
his promise. The Captain, the surgeon, and one or two pas- 
sengers came and dined with our two gentlemen at the inn; 
Jos exerting himself in a sumptuous way in ordering the 
dinner : and promising to go to town the next day with the 
Major. The landlord said it did his eyes good to see Mr. 
Sedley take oflf his first jnnt of porter. If I had time and 
dared to enter into digressions, I would write a chapter about 
that first puit of porter drunk upon English ground. Ah, 
how good it is ! It is worth while to leave home for a year, 
just to enjoy that one draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next morning very 
neatly shaved and dressed, according to his wont. Indeed, it 
was so early in the morning, that nobody was up in the house 
except that wonderful Boots of an inn who never seems to 
want sleep : and the Major could hear the snores of the various 
inmates of the house roaring through the corridors as he 
creaked about in those dim passages. Then the sleepless 
Boots went shirking round from door to door, gathering up 
at each the Bluchers, "Wellmgtons, Oxonians, which stood out- 
side. Then Jos's native servant arose and began to get ready 
his master's ponderous dressing apparatus, and prepare his 
hookah : then the maidservants got up, and meeting the dark 
man in the passages, shrieked, and mistook him for the devil. 
He and Dobbin stumbled over their pails in the passages as 
they were scouring the decks of the Eoyal George. When 
the first unshorn waiter appeared and unbarred the door of 
the inn, the Major thought that the time for departure was 
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rrived, and ordered a post-chaise to be fetched instantly, that 
bey might set off. 

He then directed his steps to Mr. Sedley's room, and opened 
be curtains of the great large family bed wherein Mr. Jos was 
Qoring. " Come, up ! Sedley," the Major said, " it's time to 
e off; the chaise will be at the door in half an hour." 

Job growled from under the counterpane to know what the 
ime was ; but when he at last extorted from the blushing 
[ajor (who never told fibs, however they might be to his ad- 
antage) what was the real hour of the morning, he broke out 
ito a volley of bad language, which we will not repeat here, 
ut by which he gave Dobbin to understand that he would 
K>pardise his soul if he got up at that moment, that the Major 
light go and be hanged, that he would not travel with Dobbin, 
nd that it was most unkind and ungentlemanlike to disturb a 
lan out of his sleep in that way ; on which the discomfited 
lajor was obliged to retreat, leaving Jos to resume his inter- 
upted slumbers. 

The chaise came up presently, and the Major would wait 
LO longer. 

If he had been an English nobleman travelling on a plea- 
ure tour, or a newspaper courier bearing despatches (govem- 
aent messages are generally carried much more quietly), he 
ould not have travelled more quickly. The post-boys won- 
lered at the fees he flung amongst them. How happy and 
preen the country looked as the chaise whirled rapidly from 
nilestone to milestone, through neat country towns where 
andlords came out to welcome him with smiles and bows ; by 
)retty roadside inns, where the signs hung on the elms, and 
lorses and waggoners were drinking under the chequered 
ihadow of the trees ; by old halls and parks ; rustic hamlets 
clustered round ancient grey churches — and through the 
charming friendly English landscape. Is there any in the 
rorld like it ? To a traveller returning home it looks so kind 
—it seems to shake hands with you as you pass through it. 
Veil, Major Dobbin passed through all this from Southampton 
London, and without noting much beyond the milestones 
long the road. You see he was so eager to see his parents at 
amberwell. 
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He grudged the time lost between Piccadilly and his old 
haunt at the Slaughters*, whither he drove faithfully. Long 
years had passed since he saw it last, since he and George, as 
young men, had enjoyed many a feast, and held many a revel 
there. He had now passed into the stage of old-fellow-hood. 
His hair was grizzled, and many a passion and feeling of his 
youth had grown grey in that interval. There, however, stood 
the old waiter at the door, in the same greasy black suit, with 
the same double chin and flaccid face, with the same huge 
bunch of seals at his fob, rattling his money in his pockets 
as before, and receiving the Major as if he had gone away 
only a week ago. " Put the Major's things in twenty- three, 
that's his room,*' John said, exhibiting not the least surprise. 
" Boast fowl for your dinner, I suppose. You ain't got mar- 
ried ? They said you was married — ^the Scotch surgeon of 
yours was here. No, it was Captain Humby of the thirty- 
third, as was quartered with the — th in Injee. Like any 
warm water ? Wliat do you come in a chay for — ^ain't the 
coach good enough?" And with this, the faithful waiter, 
who knew and remembered every officer who used the house, 
and with whom ten years were but as yesterday, led the \ray 
up to Dobbin's old room, where stood the great moreen bed, 
and the shabby carpet, a thought more dingy, and all the old 
black furniture covered with faded chintz, just as the Major 
recollected them in his youth. 

He remembered George pacing up and down the room, and 
biting his nails, and swearing that the Governor must come 
round, and that if he didn't, he didn't care a straw, on the 
day before he was married. He could fancy him walking in, 
banging the door of Dobbin's room, and his own hard by— 

" You ain't got young," John said, calmly surveying his 
friend of former days. 

Dobbin laughed. " Ten years and a fever don't make a 
man young, John," he said. "It is you that are always 
young : — No, you are always old." 

" What became of Captain Osborne's widow ? " John said. 
" Fine young fellow that. Lord, how he used to spend his 
money. He never came back after that day he was married 
from here. He owes me three pound at this minute. Look 
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here, I have it in my book. * April 10, 1815, Captain Osborne : 
3Z.' I wonder whether his father would pay me," and so 
saying, John of the Slaughters' pulled out the very morocco 
pocket-book in which he had noted his loan to the Captain, 
upon a greasy faded page still extant, with many other scrawled 
memoranda regarding the bygone frequenters of the house. 

Having inducted his customer into the room, John retired 
with perfect calmness ; and Major Dobbin, not without a blush 
and a grin at his own absurdity, chose out of his kit the very 
smartest and most becoming civil costume he possessed, and 
laughed at his own tanned face and grey hair, as he surveyed 
them in the dreary httle toilet-glass on the dressing-table. 

" I'm glad old John didn't forget me," he thought. " She'll 
know me, too, I hope." And he sallied out of the inn, bend- 
ing his steps once more in the direction of Brompton. 

Every minute incident of his last meeting with Amelia 
was present to the constant man's mind as he walked towards 
her house. The arch and the Achilles statue were up since 
he had last been in PiccadDly; a himdred changes had oc- 
curred which his eye and mind vaguely noted. He began to 
tremble as he walked up the lane fi*om Brompton, that well- 
remembered lane leading to the street where she lived. Was 
she going to be married or not ? If he were to meet her with 
the little boy — Good God, what should he do? He saw a 
woman coming to him with a child of five years old — was that 
she ? He began to shake at the mere possibility. When he 
came up to the row of houses, at last, where she lived, and to 
the gate, he caught hold of it and paused. He might have 
heard the thumping of his own heart. " May God Almighty 
bless her, whatever has happened," he thought to himself. 
" Psha ! she may be gone from here," he said, and went in 
through the gate. 

The window of the parlour which she used to occupy was 
open, and there were no inmates in the room. The Major 
thought he recognised the piano, though, with the picture 
over it, as it used to be in former days, and his perturbations 
were renewed. Mr. Clapp's brass plate was still on the door, 
at the knocker of which Dobbin performed a summons. 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with bright eyes and 
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t:.^!-: .■-.•:-:kr. ^r'iiiv X') an-r'y^r ti.v knock, and looked hard at 
t!.-: M.v r IT L-; l-:i:.: r.-^'.-k a-r:iiii=t the little porch. 

H-: V. i- i-: I iil-: i- -1 ^'L-j^t, and could hardly falter out the 
"• .:- ir -•• L»>:r .Mr-. 0.-/:r>ni'j livt here?'* 

rrl.-: !>:£•. i LiiL Lard in th^ faco for a moment — and then 
tir:.:::^- ~L:>: *.'-.» — -iM, "Lord hlesr mc — it's Major Dobbin." 
^r.-; :.•:! i dt :•:■::. bvr Lan-ls hhakin.: — " Don't you remember 
riv ? ■" =;L-r rii 1. " I u.^id to c;ul vou Major Sugarplmns." 
0:. "iviJrL. ar. i I :.-r!:-:Vrj it was f..»r thv tir^t time that he evtr 
r/j '. :i- I'i ;:r 1 L::i.-.l: in Lis liiV, the Major took the girl in bis 
ari..-r and ki.T-.-d Lvr. .SL-i U,_-:tn to laugh and cry hysteric- 
ally, and call:!::: out *• Ma, Ta ! " with all her voice, brought 
up thoTr; WMr:Ly pv-,-!!-.-. wLo had already been surveying the 
M:tj>r from tLv ■:-a-:ment of tL«r '.Tnamental kitchen, and were 
ast'ini-Lvd t-j ii!. I tL- :r •la-iL'Lt-r in the little jjasaage in the 
eii.bra*.- of a err*. at tall man in a blue frock-coat and white 
du«:k tr- •:iTvr-. 

'• I'm :ii: '.'M friend." L^ said— not without blushing though. 
** Don't y.v; rvnivml-:" m-, Mrs. Clapp, and those good cakes 
you t:-...! x-y m:ik»: f-^r t^•a '? — Don't you recollect me, Clapp? 
I'm G*:' •!■;-'•.'•• qodfatli»:-r, and just come back from Lidia." 
A jLT-.-at -}iriki:i_^ of Lands ensued — Mrs. Clapp was greatly 
atT'-ct' d and -Mijlitrd : she called upon heaven to interix)5e 
a va.-t many tim* s in that passage. 

The landlor-l and landladv of the house led the worthy 
Major into tht- S'.dbv-' nx^m < whereof he rememl>ered evorv 
sinLzle art id-: of f irniture, fn.au the old brass ornamented 
piano, once a natiy little instrument, Stothard maker, to the 
scpeiis and the alabaster miniatui'e tombstone, in the midst 
of which ticked Mr. Sedley's gold watch), and there, as he sat 
down in the lodger's vacant arm-chair, the father, the mother, 
and the daughter, with a thousand ejaculatory l)reaks in the 
narrative, informed ilajor Dobbin of what we know already, 
but of i)articulars in Amelia's history of which he was not 
aware — namely, of Mrs. Sedley's death, of George's reconcile- 
ment with his grandfather Osborne, of the waj- in which the 
widow took on at leaving him, and of other particulars of her 
life. Twice or thrice he was going to ask about the marria^je 
question, but his heart failed him. He did not care to lay it 
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bare to these people. Finally, he was informed that Mrs. 0^ 
was gone to walk with her Pa in Kensington Gardens, whither 
she always went with the old gentleman (who was very weak 
and peevish now, and led her a sad Kfe, though she behaved to 
binri like an angel, to be sure), of a fine afternoon, after dinner. 

" I'm very much pressed for time," the Major said, " and 
have business to-night of importance. I should like to see 
Mrs. Osborne tho'. Suppose Miss Polly would come with me 
and show me the way." 

Miss Polly was charmed and astonished at this proposal. 
She knew the way. She would show Major Dobbin. She 
had often been with Mr. Sedley when Mrs. 0. was gone — 
was gone Eussell Square way : and knew the bench where he 
liked to sit. She bounced away to her apartment, and ap- 
peared presently in her best bonnet and her mamma's yellow 
shawl and large pebble brooch, of which she assumed the loan 
in order to make herself a worthy companion for the Major. 

That officer, then, in his blue frock-coat and buckskin 
gloves, gave the young lady his arm, and they walked away 
very gaily. He was glad to have a friend at hand for the 
scene which he dreaded somehow. He asked a thousand 
more questions from his companion about Amelia : his kind 
heart grieved to think that she should have had to part with 
her son. How did she bear it ? Did she see him often ? 
Was Mr. Sedley pretty comfortable now in a worldly point of 
view? Polly answered all these questions of Major Sugar- 
plums to the very best of her power. 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred which, 
though very simple in its nature, was productive of the great- 
est delight to Major Dobbin. A pale young man with feeble 
whiskers and a stiff white neckcloth came walking down the 
lane, en sandwich'. — having a lady, that is, on each arm. 
One was a tall and commanding middle-aged female, with 
features and a complexion similar to those of the clergy- 
man of the Church of England by whose side she marched, 
and the other a stunted little woman with a dark face, orna- 
mented by a fine new bonnet and white ribbons, and in a 
smart pelisse, with a rich gold watch in the midst of her 
person. The gentleman, pinioned as he was by these two 
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ladies, carried farther a parasol, shawl, and basket, so that 
his arms wore entirely engaged, and of course he was nnable 
to touch his hat in acknowledgment of the curtsey with which 
Miss Mary Clapp greeted him. 

IIo merely bowed his head in reply to her salutation, 
which the two ladies returned with a patronising air, and at 
the same time looking severely at the individual in the blue 
coat and baml)oo cane who accompanied Miss Polly. 

** Who's that?" asked the Major, amused by the group, 
and after he had matle way for the three to pass up the lane. 
Mary hn^ked at him rather roguishly. 

" That is our curate, the Reverend Mr. Binny (a twitch 
from ilajor Dobbin), and his sister Miss B. Lord bless us, 
how she did use to worret us at Sundaj'-school ; and the 
other lady, the little one with a cast in her eye, and the hand- 
some watch, is Mrs. Binny — Miss Grits that was ; her Pa was 
a iTFiVi r, and kept the Little Original Gold Tea Pot in Ken- 
>i:V::ton iiiavrl Pits. They were married last month, and are 
jv.-^t eome baek from Margate. She's five thousand iioundto 
i;. V t\^r:une : but her and Miss B., who made the match, have 
^V'-HTi 111 il ahvadv." 

I:' \\\K Maj.»r had twitched before, he started now, and 

slnrv<\l \\\< l-aViiKv on the ground with an emphasis which 

v..;-,u Mi>s r".:*pp ery '*Law/' and laugh too. He stood for 

.*. v.^^v.u!*.: s;;i v.: with oix^n mouth looking after the retreating 

\. •.;*.•-: *\v.:v^\ wl.ilo Mi>s Marv told their history; but he did 

v,.^: V.,.;V i<\ ^:^1 the announecment of the reverend geutle- 

-.'..•.•.'.*< v.;;v;:i;:^: : l.is head wa> swimminj:: with felicit}'. After 

:/.- :\v.v/v.:ri- V.i Iv^nin to w;ilk double qiiiek towards the 

; ',;-v-. . * :;;> vV. s'.iv.ar^-^n : and vet thev were too soon (for he 

\\ > ::: :: j:r:r.: :-.\:::or at the idoa of a meeting for which he 

:.:•..: Ixv:; '/V;::v.; ar.y time thise ten years) — through the 

r-'Avvy^sV. Vv.*.;>. ar..i tr.urini: at the little old portal in 
• _ ■* * *i 

•* V''.,:\ :/.. V :■?;•." s:-.:.; M:>> Pollv. and she felt him amiin 
^r v\ ■ ...N •" V.;r :\rv.*.. Shi w:i> a confidante at once of the 
N\'\v.- ■.■.>'•..-<. SVi kv.iW t:.e stv-rv as well as if she had 

\.:\A \: v: r:.-: :\ V.:r fi^voiirito novol-l-ooks — "Fatherless 

Ik kh * ^ - « ^* ■ * .. 
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" Suppose you were to run on and tell her," the Major 
id. Polly ran forward, her yellow shawl streaming in the 
•eeze. 

Old Sedley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief placed 
rer his knees, prattling away according to his wont, with 
»me old story about old times, to which Amelia had listened, 
ad awarded a patient smile many a time before. She could 
: late think of her own affairs, and smile or make other 
larks of recognition of her father's stories, scarcely hearing 
word of the old man's tales. As Mary came bouncing 
long, and Amelia caught sight of her, she started up from 
er bench. Her first thought was, that something had hap- 
Bned to Georgy ; but the sight of the messenger's eager and 
appy face dissipated that fear in the timorous mother's 
Dsom. 

" News ! News ! " cried the emissary of Major Dobbin. 
He's come ! He's come ! " 

" Who is come ? " said Emmy, still thinking of her son. 

"Look there," answered Miss Clapp, turning round and 
ointing; in which direction Amelia looking, saw Dobbin's 
lan figure and long shadow stalking across the grass. Amelia 
;arted in her turn, blushed up, and, of course, began to cry. 
t all this simple little creature's fetes, the grand^s eaux were 
^customed to play. 

He looked at her — oh, how fondly — as she came running 
)wards him, her hands before her, ready to give them to 
im. She wasn't changed. She was a Uttle pale: a little 
touter in figure. Her eyes were the same, the kind trustful 
yes. There were scarce three lines of silver in her soft brown 
air. She gave him both her hands as she looked up flushing 
nd smiling through her tears into his honest homely face. 
[e took the two little hands between his two, and held them 
bere. He was speechless for a moment. Why did he not 
ike her in his arms, and swear that he would never leave her ? 
ihe must have yielded : she could not but have obeyed him. 

**I — I've another arrival to announce," he said, after a 
ause. 

" Mrs. Dobbin ? " Amelia said, making a movement back 
-Why didn't he speak ? 
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•• Xo," ho saiJ^ letting her hands go : " Who has told you 
tLorc iio.-? ? — I mean, your brother Jos came in the same ship 
with mv, and is come home to make you all happy." 

'• Papa, papa ! " Emmy cried out, " here are news ! My 
br'.»th»-r is in Eudand. He is come to take care of you. — Here 
is Maj'jr Dobbin." 

Mr. Se-Ut-y ^tarteil up, shaking a great deal, and gathering 
up his thoui^hts. Then he .stepixrd forward and made an oil- 
fa.-iaoued Iajw to the Major, whom he called Mr. Dobbin, aud 
hoiKnl his worthy father, Sir William, was quite well. He 
ppfi'-jMrd to call uix)n Sir William, who had done him the 
h"iiour of a vi-it a short time ajro. Sir William had not 
cail».-d upju thv old gentleman for eight years — it was that 
vi^it he was tli inking' of returniii;:. 

*' He is Very luu^.h ^haken," Emmy whispered, as Dobbin 
Went up and cordially dh<x)k hands with the old man. 

Alih«>U:^li lit- had such particular business in London that 
eveninir, tl:*.- Mij'T cun?ented to forego it upon Mr. Sedlcy's 
invitativ»n ti.» him to ct>me home and partake of tea. Amelia 
put ht-r arm un-K-r that of her vounj:' &*iend with the vellow 
slur.vl. aii.l boa-led the party on their retiu^n homewards, so 
that Mr. Srdl. V fell to Dobbin's share. The old man walked 
verv sluwlv. aiiil t'.»ld a number of ancient histories about 
himself and lii> p'or B^.^>y, his fonner prosperity, ami his 
iiankruptcy. IIi> thoujzhts. as is usual with failing old men, 
Were quite in fornur timis. The present, with the exception 
of the one catastrophe which he felt, he knew little about. 
The Major was ^'lad to let him talk on. His eves were tixed 
upon the li;:ure in front of him — the dear little figure always 
present to his ima:jrination and in his prayers, and visiting his 
dreams wakeful or slumbering. 

Amelia was very hapi)y, smiling, and active all that evening: 
performing her iluties as hostess of the little entertainment 
with the utmost iirace and propriety, as Dobbin thought. His 
oves followed hrr about as thev sate in the twilight. How 
many a time had he longed for that moment, and thought of 
her far away under hot winds and in weary marches, gentle 
and happy, kindly ministering to the wants of old age, and 
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orating poverty with sweei submission — as he saw her now. 

not say that his taste was the highest, or that it is the 
y of great intellects to be content with a bread-and-butter 
adise, such as sufficed our simple old friend ; but his desires 
e of this sort, whether for good or bad ; and, with Amelia 
lelp him, he was as ready to drink as many cups of tea as 
:tor Johnson. 

Amelia seeing this propensity, laughingly encouraged it ; 

. looked exceedingly roguish as she administered to him 

after cup. It is true she did know that the Major had 

1 no dinner, and that the cloth was laid for him at the 
ughters', and a plate laid thereon to mark that the table 
\ retained, in that very box in which the Major and George 
[ sate many a time carousing, when she was a child just 
le home from Miss Pinkerton's school. 

The first thing Mrs. Osborne showed the Major was 
)rgy's miniature, for which she ran upstairs on her arrival 
home. It was not half handsome enough of course for 
boy, but wasn't it noble of him to think of bringing it to 
mother? Whilst her papa was awake she did not talk 
ch about Georgy. To hear about Mr. Osborne and Russell 
lare was not agreeable to the old man, who very likely was 
onscious that he had been living for some months past 
inly on the bounty of his richer rival ; and lost his temper 
Uusion was made to the other. 

Dobl)in told him all, and a little more perhaps than all, 
fc had happened on board the Eamchunder; and exagge- 
jd Jos's benevolent dispositions towards his father, and 
)lution to make him comfortable in his old days. The 
:h is, that during the voyage the Major had impressed this 
y most strongly upon his fellow-passenger, and extorted 
mises from him that he would take charge of his sister and 
child. He soothed Jos*s irritation with regard to the bills 
ch the old gentleman had di*awTi upon him, gave a laugh- 
account of his own suflferings on the same score, and of 
famous consignment of wine with which the old man had 
»ured him : and brought Mr. Jos, who was by no means an 
atured person when well pleased and moderately flattered, 
very good state of feeling regarding his relatives in Europe. 
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:--L r-iz-rii-j? j.: ':r-:iki::g from him, for indeed, this worthy 
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v»-.:.: : :... : :..:. - '"i-.^'.r :\n.i dr^w out a th-.nio of TTtorL'^'t 
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Bonaparte occasioned innumerable wars in Europe, andr caused him 
to perish, himself, in a miserable island — that of Sauit Helena in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

We see by these examples that we are not to consult our own 
interest and ambition, but that we are to consider the interests of 
others as well as our own. 

Geobge S. Osborne. 

Athene House, 24 April, 1827. 

" Think of him writing such a hand, and quoting Greek 
too, at his age," the delighted mother said. ** William," 
she a4d6d, holding out her hand to the Major — " what a trea- 
sure Heaven has given me in that boy ! He is the comfort of 
my life — and he is the image of — of him that's gone ! " 

" Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to him ? " 
William thought. " Ought I to be jealous of my friend in the 
grave, or hurt that such a heart as Amelia's can love only 
once and for ever ? Oh, George, George, how little you knew 
the prize you had, though." This sentiment passed rapidly 
through William's mind, as he was holding AmeUa's hand, 
whilst the handkerchief was veiling her eyes. 

"Dear friend," she said, pressing the hand which held 
hers, "how good, how kind you always have been to me! 
See ! Papa is stirring. You will go and see Georgy to-morrow, 
won't you ? " 

" Not to-morrow," said poor old Dobbin. " I have busi- 
ness." He did not like to own that he had not as yet been to 
his parents' and his dear sister Anne — a remissness for wliich 
I am sure every well-regulated person will blame the Major. 
And presently he took his leave, leaving his address behind 
him for Jos, against the latter's arrival. And so the first day 
was over, and he had seen her. 

When he got back to the Slaughters', the roast fowl was 
of course cold, in which condition he ate it for supper. And 
knowing what early hours his family kept, and that it would 
be needless to disturb their slumbers at so late an hour, it is 
on record that Major Dobbin treated himself to half-price at 
the Haymarket Theatre that evening, where let us hope he 
enjoyed himself. 
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111 ^: s-:.::;:: ::;^>:::s. :Le C>al Fr.yeet which only a 
V :.: : .;■::::■: ::.v^r.:ri fr.n: Uoor-in-: the most suocesv 
:::: <.:>:«: .-/ v::: i^forv :Lv rutllc , the Patent Sa^v- 
:-.i::s :i::: >— l-^tVrn^ ::.;:i:::n rri::tA^t, io.. Ac— All night. 
v.:.::! :■. vvrv ::.:o 1. ;-. he rass^-d in the trepanation of tht>t.^ 
."; v;::ur:::s" -■::.: luij a' o:;: from one r.x>in to anothtr. with a 
quivering candle a- i shiky hands.—- Here's the wiiii: paper?, 
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liere's the sawdust, here's the coals ; here's my letters to Cal- 
cutta and Madras, and replies &om Major Dobhin, C.B., and 
Mr. Joseph Sedley to the same. He shall find no irregu- 
larity about mt, Emmy," the old gentleman said. 

Emmy smiled. " I don't think Jos will care abont seeing 
those papers. Papa," she said. 




" Yon don't know anything about business, my dew," 
ansicered the sire, shaking his head n'ith an important air. 
And it must be confessed, that on this point Emmy was verj' 
ignorant, and that is a pity, some people are bo knowing. All 
these twopenny documents arranged on a side table, old Sedley 
covered them carefully over with a clean bandanna haudker- 
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chit-f jono out of Major Doljbiu's lot), and ei)ji»ine(l the maiJ 
aii'l hiii'lhuly of the house, in the most solemn way, not to 
ili-tuil> tho.-*.- i>aiKr.s, wliich were arranged for the arrival of 
Mr. JoHf ijh Sedley the next morning, " Mr. Joseph Sedky of 
the Honourable East India Company's Bengal Civil Service." 
Amt-lia found him up very early the next morning, more 
ea;:er, more hectic, and more shaky than ever. **I didn't 
sl».-;p rijT'.oh, Emmy, my dear,*' he said. '* I was thinking; of 
my p.ior Bes-^y. I wi.-h she was alive, to ride in Jos's carriaj;c 
once aL'ain. She kept her own, and became it very well." 
And lii=r tvvs til]»-d with t»ars, which trickled down his furrowoil 
f»l'l fiio-. Amelia wiped them away, and smilingly kis.sed him, 
and titd tliv ••Id man's neckcloth in a smart bow, and put his 
br«"X-li iii:«j hi- lie^t rrhirt frill, in which, in his Sunday suit of 
m« urniu;:. he ^at from six o'clock in the morning awaiting tlio 
iii-rlv;il «..f hi> s«"»n. 

Tlh.r- are -c^me r=plenflid tailors' shops in the Higli Street 
of So .ithp.mpT- 'U. in the line plate-glass window.- of which hang 
ii'.'rj-. 'U-i w:\i-t.:oats of all sorts, of silk and velvet, and ^uld 
iin'l eriiiJ-on, and pictures of the last new fashions, in which 
t:."-. w. .lit. •■•f!;I L'-!:t!'nien with quizzing glasses, and holding 
«'U t" ii:t!v b-v.-? with tlie exe^-edinp: lar;r»' eves and curlv hair, 
"j'.T 1.'. iiv- i!: ri'iiiu' hal-it.^ prancing by the Statue of Achillas 
at Ai'-l- y H'-i-t:;. Jm-. ftlthough provided with some of the 
:i.'.-t -I'l- 1: i: 1 vtf-t- that Calcutta could furni.-li, thought li«' 
c«.;;M n«-t l'- to t«.»wii until he was supplied with one or two of 
:•:•>•- .L::iriLi--.-i.t-. an-l .svlected a crimson satin, embroMortd 
with -..*M butt- rrii->, ai*d a blark and red velvet tartan witli 
•.v!.;:v stripvs and a rollin:: collar, with which, and a rich blue 
s;-::^: -t-vk and a uvld pin, C'•n^istinJ^ of a five-barred ^^U 
'.vi:li It L.-rS'-Hiar. in pink enamel jumpin;: over it, he thoujilit 
ho :i:i_::.t makv Li- t-ntrv into L'>ndon with some di;rnitv. For 
.b-s's i"r:n*.r -i:\"iiv>if and blund'.riniz blushin;; timiditv hud 
civt 11 ^av t .• :i ir.r-r'r cau'lid and coura;iL-ous self-asseiiirm of 
his \\\^r:l:. ** ! don't care aVx-ut owning: it." Waterloo Se<ll« v 
would sav : . :.:- frivnd-. ••! am a dre.rr^v man:"' and thou;:h 
n;:::tr t;!iM^.-v :: thr la«l:-.- looked at him at the Government 
II:;:s<: ball?. :.:: 1 :L:::/:: he bluUitd and turned awav alarmeil 
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under their glances, it was chiefly from a dread lest they 
should make love to him, that he avoided them, being averse 
to marriage altogether. But there was no such swell in Cal- 
cutta as Waterloo Sedley, I have heard say : and he had the 
handsomest turnout, gave the best bachelor dinners, and had 
the finest i)late in the whole place. 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his size and dignity 
took at least a day, part of which he employed in hning a 
servant to wait upon him and his native ; and in instructing 
the agent who cleared his baggage, his boxes, his books, which 
be never read ; his chests of mangoes, chutney, and currie- 
powders; his shawls for presents to people whom he didn't 
know as yet ; and the rest of his Persicos apparatus. 

At length, he drove leisurely to London on the third day^ 
and in the new waistcoat : the native with chattering teeth, 
shuddering in a shawl on the box by the side of the new 
European servant; Jos puffing his pipe at intervals within, 
and looking so majestic, that the little boys cried Hooray, and 
many people thought he must be a Governor-General. 7/e, I 
promise, did not decline the obsequious invitation of the land- 
lords to alight and refresh himself in the neat country towns. 
Having partaken of a copious breakfast, with fish, and rice, 
and hard eggs, at Southampton, he had so far rallied at Win- 
chester as to think a glass of sherry necessary. At Alton he 
stepped out of the carriage at his servant's request, and im- 
bibed some of the ale for which the place is famous. At 
Famham he stopped to view the Bishop's Castle, and to par- 
take of a light dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets, and French 
beans, with a bottle of claret. He was cold over Bagshot 
Heath, where the native chattered more and more, and Jos 
Sahib took some brandy-and-water ; in fact, when he drove 
into town he was as full of wine, beer, meat, pickles, cherry- 
brandy, and tobacco, as the steward's cabin of a steam-packet. 
It was evening when his carriage thundered up to the little 
door in Brompton, whither the affectionate fellow drove first, 
and before hieing to the apartments secured for him by Mr. 
Dobbin at the Slaughters'. 

All the faces in the street were in the windows ; the little 
maidservant flew to the wicket-gate, the Mesdames Clapp 
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which he found his relations, and in the expansiveness and 
overflowing of heart occasioned by the first meeting, declared 
that they should never suffer want or discomfort any more, 
that he was at home for some time at any rate, during which 
his house and everything he had should be theirs : and that 
AmeUa would look very pretty at the head of his table — until 
she would accept one of her own. 

She shook her head sadly, and had, as usual, recourse to 
the waterworks. She knew what he meant. She and her 
young confidante. Miss Mary, had talked over the matter most 
fully, the very night of the Major's visit : beyond which time 
the impetuous Polly could not refrain from talking of the 
discovery which she had made, and describing the start and 
tremor of joy by which Major Dobbin betrayed himself when 
Mr. Binny passed with his bride, and the Major learned that 
he had no longer a rival to fear. ** Didn't you see how he 
shook all over when you asked if he was married, and he said, 
* Who told you those Ues ? ' Ma'am," Polly said, " he never 
kept his eyes off you : and I'm sure he's grown grey a-thinking 
of you." 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, over which hung the 
portraits of her husband and son, told her young 2)rot('gce, never, 
never, to speak on that subject again ; that Major Dobbin 
had been her husband's dearest friend, and her own and 
George's most kind and affectionate guardian ; that she loved 
him as a brother — but that a woman who had been married 
to such an aujxel as that, and she pointed to the wall, could 
never think of any other union. Poor Polly sighed : she 
thought what she should do if young Mr. Tomkins, at the 
surgery, who always looked at her so at church, and who, by 
those mere aggressive glances had put her timorous little heart 
into such a flutter that she was ready to surrender at once, — 
what she should do if he were to die ? She knew he was con- 
sumptive, his cheeks were so red, and he was so uncommon 
thin in the waist. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of the honest Major's 
passion, rebuffed him in any way, or felt displeased with him. 
Such an attachment from so true and loyal a gentleman could 
make no woman angry. Desdemona was not angry with 
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Slaughters' Coflfee House from his friend at Southampton; 
begging dear Dob to excuse Jos for being in a rage when 
awakened the day before (he had a confounded headache, and 
was just in his first sleep), and entreating Dob to engage com- 
fortable rooms at the Slaughters' for Mr. Sedley and his ser- 
vants. The Major had become necessary to Jos duruig the 
voyage. He was attached to him, and hung upon him. The 
other passengers were away to London. Young Eicketts and 
little ChaflFers went away on the coach that day — Ricketts on 
the box, and taking the reins from Botley ; the Doctor was 
oflf to his family at Portsea ; Bragg gone to town to his co- 
partners : and the first mate busy in the unloading of the 
Ramchunder. Mr. Jos was very lonely at Southampton, and 
got the landlord of the George to take a glass of wine with 
him that day ; at the very hour at which Major Dobbin was 
seated at the table of his father, Sir William, where his sister 
found out (for it was impossible for the Major to tell fibs) that 
he had been to see Mrs. George Osborne. 

Jos was so comfortably situated in St. Martin's Lane, he 
could enjoy his hookah there with such perfect ease, and 
could swagger down to the theatres, when minded, so agree- 
ably, that, perhaps, he would have remained altogether at the 
Slaughters' had not his friend, the Major, been at his elbow. 
That gentleman would not let the Bengalee rest until he had 
executed his promise of having a home for Amelia and his 
father. Jos was a soft fellow in anybody's hands; Dobbin 
most active in anybody's concerns but his own ; the civilian 
was, therefore, an easy victim to the guileless arts of this good- 
natured diplomatist, and was ready to do, to purchase, hire, 
or relinquish whatever his friend thought fit. Loll Jewab, of 
whom the boys about St. Martin's Lane used to make cruel 
fun whenever he showed his dusky countenance in the street, 
was sent back to Calcutta in the Lady Kicklebury East India- 
man, in which Sir William Dobbin had a share ; having pre- 
viously taught Jos's European the art of preparuig cun*ies, 
pilaus, and pipes. It was a matter of great delight and occu- 
pation to Jos to superintend the building of a smart chariot, 
which he and the Major ordered in the neighbouring Long 
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Acre : and a pair of handriome horses were jobbed, with which 
Jos drove about in state in the Park, or to call upon his Indian 
friends. Amelia was not seldom by his side on these excur- 
sions, when also Major Dobbin would be seen in the back seat 
of the carriage. At other times old Sedley and his daughter 
took advantage of it : and Miss Clapp, who frequently accom- 
panied her friend, had great pleasure in being recognised as 
she sate in the carriage, dressed in the famous yellow shawl, 
by the yomig gentleman at the surgery, whose face might 
commonly be seen over the whidow-blinds as she passed. 

Shortly after Jos's first appearance at Brompton, a dismal 
scene, indeed, took place at that humble cottage, at which the 
Sedleys had jmssed the last ten years of then* hfe. Jos's car- 
riage (the temporary one, not the chariot under colistruction) 
arrived one day and carried off old Sedley and liis daughter— 
to return no more. The tears that were shed by the landlady 
and the landlady's daughter at that event were as genuine 
tears of sorrow as any that have been outpoured in the course 
of this histor3\ In their long acquaintanceship and intimacy 
they could not recall a harsh word that had been uttered by 
Amelia. She had been all sweetness and kindness, alwavs 
thankful, always gentle, even when Mrs. Clapp lost her own 
temper, and pressed for the rent. Wlien the kind creature 
was going away for good and all, the landlady reproached her- 
self bitterly for ever having used a rough expression to her— 
how she wept, as they stuck up with wafers on the window, 
a i)aper notifying that the little rooms so long occupied were 
to let ! They never would have such lodgers again, that was 
quite clear. After-life proved the truth of this melancholy 
prophecy: and Mrs. Claiq) revenged herself for the deterio- 
ration of mankhid by levj'ing the most savage contributions 
upon the tea-caddies and legs of mutton of her locatairfs. 
Most of them scolded and grumbled ; some of them did not 
pay : none of them stayed. The landlady might well regret 
those old, old friends who had left her. 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia's departure was 
such as I shall not attempt to depict. From childhood up- 
wards she had been with her daily, and had attached herself 
so passionately to that dear good lady, that when the grand 
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irouche came to carry her oflf into splendour, she fainted in 
le arms of her friend, who was indeed scarcely less aflFected 
lan the good-natured girl. Amelia loved her like a daughter, 
uring eleven years the girl had been her constant friend and 
jsociate. The separation was a very painful one indeed to 
3r. But it was of course arranged that Mary was to come 
id stay often at the grand new house whither Mrs. Osborne 
as going ; and where Mary was sure she would never be so 
*PPy *s she had been in their humble cot, as Miss Clapp 
died it, in the language of the novels which she loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment. Poor 
mmy's days of happiness had been very few in that humble 
)t. A gloomy Fate had oppressed her there. She never 
ked to come back to the house after she had left it, or to face 
le landlady who had tyrannised over her when ill-humoured 
ad unpaid, or when pleased had treated her with a coarse 
,miliarity scarcely less odious. Her servility and fulsome 
)mpliments when Emmy was in prosperity were not more 
> that lady's hking. She cast about notes of admiration all 
rer the new house, extolling every article of furniture or 
Tiament; she fingered Mrs. Osborne's dresses, and calcu- 
ted their price. Nothing could be too good for that sweet 
dy, she vowed and protested. But in the vulgar sycoj^hant 
ho now paid court to her, Emmy always remembered the 
)arse t3rrant who had made her miserable many a time, to 
horn she had been forced to put up petitions for time, when 
le rent was overdue; who cried out at her extravagance if 
le bought delicacies for her ailing mother or father ; who 
!id seen her humble and trampled upon her. 

Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which had been part of 
ir poor little woman's lot in life. She kept them secret from 
er father, whose improvidence was the cause of much of her 
lisery. She had to bear all the blame of his misdoings, and 
ideed was so utterly gentle and humble as to be made by 
ature for a victim. 

I hope she is not to suffer much more of that hard usage, 
nd, as in all griefs there is said to be some consolation, I 
lay mention that poor Mary, when left at her friend's depar- 
u:e in a hysterical condition, was placed under the medical 
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treatment of the young fellow from the surgery, under whose 
care she rallied after a short period. Emmy, when she went 
away from Brompton, endowed Mary with every article of 
furniture that the house contained : only taking away her 
pictures ^the two pictures over the bed) and her piano — ^that 
Uttle old piano which had now passed into a plaintive jingling 
old age, but which she loved for reasons of her own. She was 
a child when first she played on it : and her parents gave it 
her. It had been given to her again since, as the reader may 
remember, when her father's house was gone to ruin, and the 
instrument was recovered out of the wreck. 

Major Dobbin was exceedingly pleased when, as he was 
superintendmg the arrangements of Jos's new house, which 
the Major insisted should be very handsome and comfortable, 
the cart arrived from Brompton, bringing the trunks and 
bandboxes of the emigrants from that village, and with them 
the old i)iano. Amelia would have it up in her sitting-room, 
a neat little apartment on the second floor, adjoining her 
father's chamber : and where the old gentleman sate com- 
monly of evenings. 

When the men appeared then bearing this old music-box, 
and Amelia «]jave orders that it should be placed in the cham- 
ber aforesaid, Dobbin was quite elated. " I'm glad youVe 
kept it," lie said in a very sentimental manner. ** I was afraid 
you didn't care about it." 

** I value it more than anj-thing I have in the world," said 
Amelia. 

** Bo you, Amelia ? " cried the Major. The fact was, as 
he had l)ought it himself, though he never said anjihing 
about it, it never entered into his head to supi)ose that Emmy 
should think anybody else was the purchaser, and as a matter 
of course he fancied that she knew the gift came from him. 
" Do you, Amelia ? " he said ; and the question, the great 
question of all, was trembling on his lips, when Emmy re- 
plied — 

** Can I do otherwise ? — did not he give it me ? " 

** I did not know," said poor old Dob, and his countenance 
fell. 

Emmy did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take 
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amediate heed of the very dismal expression which honest 
bobbin's countenance assumed : but she thought of it after- 
ards. And then it struck her, with inexpressible pain and 
lortification too, that it was William who was the giver of 
16 piano ; and not George, as she had fancied. It was not 
reorge's gift ; the only one which she had received from her 
)ver, as she thought — the thing she had cherished beyond all 
thers — her dearest relic and prize. She had spoken to it 
bout George ; played his favourite airs upon it : sate for long 
eening hours, touching, to the best of her simple art, melan- 
boly harmonies on the keys, and weeping over them in silence, 
t was not George's reUc. It was valueless now. The next 
[me that old Sedley asked her to play, she said it was shock- 
igly out of tune, that she had a headache, that she couldn't 
lay. 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked herself for her 
ettishness and ingratitude, and determined to make a repara- 
Lon to honest William for the slight she had not expressed to 
im, but had felt for his piano. A few days afterwards, as 
bey were seated in the drawing-room, where Jos had fallen 
sleep with great comfort after dinner, Amelia said with rather 

faltering voice to Major Dobbin, — 
" I have to beg your pardon for something." 
" About what ? " said he. 

" About — about that Uttle square piano. I never thanked 
on for it when you gave it me; many, many years ago, 
efore I was married. I thought somebody else had given it. 
!hank you, William." She held out her hand ; but the poor 
ittle woman's heart was bleeding; and as for her eyes, of 
ourse they were at their work. 

But William could hold no more. " Amelia, Amelia," he 
aid, " I did buy it for you. I loved you then as I do now. 

must tell you. I think I loved you from the first minute 
hat I saw you, when George brought me to your house, to 
ihow me the Amelia whom he was engaged to. You were but 
I girl, in white, with large ringlets ; you came down singing 
—do you remember ? — and we went to Vauxhall. Since then 

have thought of but one woman in the world, and that was 
ou. I think there is no horn- in the day has passed for 
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twelve years that I haven't thought of you. I came to tell 
you this before I went to India, but you did not care, and 1 
hadu't the heart to speak. You did not care whether I stayed 
or went." 

** I was very ungrateful," Amelia said. 

" No ; only indifferent," Dobbin continued, desperately. 
** I have nothing to make a woman to be otherwise. I kuow 
what you are feeling now. You are hurt in your heart at the 
discovery about the piano ; and that it came from me and not 
from George. I forgot, or I should never have six)ken of it 
so. It is for me to ask your pardon for being a fool for a 
moment, and thinking that years of constancy and devotion 
might have j^lea^ed with you." 

" It is you who are cruel now," Amelia said with some 
fijiirit. " George is my husband, here and in heaven. How 
could I love any other but him ? I am his now as when you 
first saw me, dear William. It was he who told me how good 
and generous you were, and who taught me to love you as a 
brother. Have you not been everjihing to me and my boy? 
Our dearest, truest, kindest friend and protector ? Had you 
come a few months sooner perhaps you might have spared me 
that — that dreadful parting. 0, it nearly killed me, William 
— but you didn't come, though I wished and jn-ayed for you 
to come, and they took him too away from me. Isn't he a 
noble boy, William? Be his friend still and mine" — and 
lure her voice broke, and she hid her face on his shoulder. 

The Major folded his arms round her, holding her to him 
as if she was a child, and kissed her head. ** I will not change, 
dear Amelia," he said. " I ask for no more than vour love. 
I thuik I would not have it otherwise. Only let me stay near 
you, and see you often." 

" Yes, often," Amelia said. And so William was at liberty 
to look and long : as the poor boy at school who has no money 
may sigh after the contents of the tart-woman's tray. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

REinitNa TO THE OEKTEEl, WOBLD. 

OOD fortune now 
begins to Bmilc 
upon Amelia. 
We are glad to 
get her out of 
that low sphere 
in ^s'bich she 
has been creep- 
ing hitherto, and 
mtioduce her 
into a polite cir- 
cle, notsogi'and 
and refined as 
that in which 
our other fe- 
male fricnd,Mrs. 
Becky, has ap- 
\ eared, but etill 
having no small 
pretensions to 
iflity and fashion. Job's friends were all from the three 
idencies, and his new bouse was in the comfortable Anglo- 
ion district of which Moira Place is the centre. Minto 
are, Great Clive Street, "Warren Street, Hastings Street, 
terlony Place, Plassy Square, Assaye Terrace, (" Gardens " 
a felicitous word not applied to stucco houses with asphalte 
acea in front, so early as 1827) — who does not know these 
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It was a modest establishment. The butler was Job's 
valet also, and never was more drmik than a butler in a small 
family should be who has a proper regard for his master's 
wine. Emmy was supplied with a maid, grown on Sir William 
Dobbin's suburban estate; a good girl, whose kindness and 
humility disarmed Mrs. Osborne, who was at first terrified at 
the idea of having a servant to wait upon herself, who did not 
in the least know how to use one, and who always spoke to 
domestics with the most reverential poUteness. But this maid 
was very useful in the family, in dexterously tending old 
Mr. Sedley, who kept almost entirely to his owti quarter of the 
house, and never mixed in any of the gay doings which took 
place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Osborne. Lady 
Dobbin and daughters were delighted at her change of fortune, 
and waited upon her. Miss Osborne from Russell Square 
came in her grand chariot with the flaming hammercloth 
emblazoned with the Leeds arms. Jos was reported to be 
immensely rich. Old Osborne had no objection that Georgy 
should inherit his uncle's property as well as his own. " Damn 
it, we will make a man of the feller," he said ; ** and I'll see 
him in Parliament before I die. Yoxi may go and see his 
mother. Miss 0., though I'll never set eyes on her : " and 
Miss Osborne came. Emmy, you may be sure, was very glad 
to see her, and so l)e brought nearer to George. That yoimg 
fellow was allowed to come much more frequently than before 
to visit his mother. He dined once or twice a week in Gillespie 
Street, and bullied the servants and his relations there, just 
as he did in Russell Square. 

He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and 
more modest in his demeanour when that gentleman was 
present. He was a clever lad, and afraid of the Major. George 
could not help admiring his friend's simplicity, his good- 
humour, his various learning quietly imparted, his general 
love of truth and justice. He had met no such man as yet in 
the course of his experience, and he had an instinctive liking 
for a gentleman. He hung fondly by his godfather's side; 
and it was his delight to walk in the Parks and hear Dobbin 
talk. William told George about his father, about India and 
VOL. n. 8 s 
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Waterloo, about everything but himself. When George was 
more than usually pert and conceited, the Major made jokes 
at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought very cruel. One day, 
taking him to the play, and the boy declining to go into the 
pit Ijecause it was vulgar, the Major took him to the boxes, 
left him there, and went down himself to the pit. He had 
not been seated there very long, before he felt an arm thrust 
under his, and a dandy little hand in a kid glove squeezing 
his arm. George had seen the absurdity of his ways, and 
come down from the upper region. A tender laugh of bene- 
volence lighted up old Dobbin's face and eyes as he looked at 
the repentant little prodigal. He loved the boy, as he did 
everything that belonged to Amelia. How charmed she was 
when she heard of this instance of George's goodness ! Her 
-eyes looked more kindly on Dobbin than they ever had done. 
She blushed, he thought, after looking at him so. 

Georgy never tired of his praises of the Major to his 
mother. '' I Uke him, Manmia, because he knows such lots 
of things ; and he ain't like old Veal, who is always bragging 
and usmg such long words, don't you know ? The chaps call 
him ' Longtail ' at school. I gave him the name ; ain't it 
capital ? But Dob reads Latin like English, and French and 
that ; and when we go out together he tells me stories about 
my Papa, and never about himself; though I heard Colonel 
Buckler, at Grandpapa's, say that he was one of the bravest 
officers in the army, and had distinguished himself ever so 
much. Grandpapa was quite surprised, and said, * Thai feller ! 
why, I didn't think he could say Bo to a goose ' — but I know 
he could, couldn't he. Mamma ? " 

Emmy laughed : she thought it was very likely the Major 
could do thus much. 

If there was a sincere liking between George and the Major, 
it must be confessed that between the boy and his uncle no 
great love existed. George had got a way of blowing out his 
cheeks, and putting his hands in his waistcoat pockets, and 
saying, " God bless my soul, you don't say so," so exactly 
after the fashion of old Jos, that it was impossible to refrain 
from laughter. The servants would explode at dinner if the 
lad, asking for something which wasn't at table, put on that 
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itenance and used that favourite phrase. Even Dobbin 
Id shoot out a sudden peal at the boy's mimicry. If 
rge did not mimic his uncle to his face, it was only by 
bin's rebukes and Amelia's terrified entreaties that the 
3 scapegrace was induced to desist. And the worthy civilian 
g haunted by a dim consciousness that the lad thought 

an ass, and was inclined to turn him into ridicule, used 
e extremely timorous and, of course, doubly pompous and 
lified in the presence of Master Georgy. When it was 
ounced that the young gentleman was expected in Gillespie 
let to dine with his mother, Mr. Jos commonly found that 
liad an engagement at the Club. Perhaps nobody was 
ih grieved at his absence. On those days Mr. Sedley 
Id commonly be induced to come out from his place of 
ge in the upper storeys; and there would be a small 
Qy party, whereof Major Dobbin pretty generally formed 
He was the ami de la maison; old Sedley's friend, 
my's friend, Georgy 's friend, Jos's counsel and adviser. 
e might almost as well be at Madras for anything we see 
lim," Miss Ann Dobbin remarked, at Camberwell. Ah ! 
i Ann, did it not strike you that it was not you whom the 
or wanted to marry ? 

Joseph Sedley then led a life of dignified otiosity such as 
une a person of his eminence. His very first point, of 
•se, was to become a member of the Oriental Club ; where 
pent his mornings in the company of his brother Indians, 
re he dined, or whence he brought home men to dine. 
\melia had to receive and entertain these gentlemen and 
r ladies. From these she heard how soon Smith would 
Q Council ; how many lacs Jones had brought home with 
, how Thomson's House in London had refused the bills 
m by Thomson, Kibobjee, and Co., the Bombay House, 
how it was thought the Calcutta House must go too : how 

imprudent, to say the least of it, Mrs. Brown's conduct 
; of Brown of the Ahmednuggur Irregulars) had been with 
ig Swankey of the Body Guard, sitting up with him on 

until all hours, and losing themselves as they were riding 
it the Cape ; how Mrs. Hardyman had had out her thir- 

sisters, daughters of a country curate, the Eev. Felix 
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Rabbits, and married eleven of them, seven high up in the 
service : how Hornby was wild because his wife would stay in 
Europe, and Trotter was appointed Collector at Ummerapoora. 
This and similar talk took place, at the grand dinners all round. 
They had the same conversation ; the same silver dishes ; the 
same saddles of mutton, boiled turkeys, and entrees. Politics 
set in a short time after dessert, when the ladies retired up- 
stairs and talked about their complaints and their children. 

Mutato nomine, it is all the same. Don't the barristers* 
wives talk about Circuit? — don't the soldiers' ladies gossip 
about the Regiment ? — don't the clergymen's ladies discourse 
about Simday Schools, and who takes whose duty ? — don't the 
very greatest ladies of all talk about that small chque of per- 
sons to whom they belong, and why should om* Indian friends 
not have their own conversation ? — only I admit it is slow for 
the laymen whose fate it sometimes is to sit by and listen. 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, and was driving 
about reguhirly in a carriage, calling upon Lady Bludyer (wife 
of Major-General Sir Roger Bludyer, K.C.B., Bengal Army) ; 
Lady Iluff, wife of Sir G. Huflf, Bombay ditto ; Mrs. Pice, the 
Lady of Pice the Du-ector, &c. We are not long in using 
ourselves to changes in life. That carriage came round to 
Gillespie Street every day : that buttony bo}' si^rang up and 
down from the box with Emmy's and Jos's visiting-cards; 
at stated hours Emmy and the carriage went for Jos to tbe 
Club, and took him an airing ; or, putting old Sedley into the 
vehicle, she drove the old man round the Regent's Park. The 
lady's maid and the chariot, the visiting-book and the buttony 
page, "became soon as familiar to Amelia as the humble routine 
of Bromi)ton. She accommodated herself to one as to the 
other. If Fate had ordained that she should be a duchess, 
she would even have done that duty too. She was voted, in 
Jos's female society, rather a pleasing young person — not 
much in her, but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple re- 
fined demeanour. The gallant young Indian dandies at home 
on furlough — immense dandies these — chained and moustached 
— driving in tearing cabs, the pillars of the theatres, living 
at West End hotels, — nevertheless admired Mrs. Osborne, 
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liked to bow to ber carriage in the Park, and to be admitted 
to have the honour of paying her a morning visit. Swankey 
of the Body Guard himself, that dangerous youth, and tlie 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now on leave, was one 
day discovered by Major Dobbin (c(t-a-(t'(e with Amelia, aud 




describing the sport of pig-sticking to her with great hunionr 
and eloquence; and he spoke afterwards of a d— d King's 
officer that's always hanging about the house — a long, thin, 
queer-looking, oldish fellow — a dry fellow though, that took 
the shine out of a man in the talking line. 

Had the Major possessed a little more personal vanity be 
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^ir.'-..-. T.rr a;vi pular of :Lc r^vaue. that he was for having 
A.v.*-i-:. :o ;o :,.v a IrriTi^^-rxm. t»»- He somehow had 
x-.riv.ii r.i.v.rr^": .;. v. V^rLieTe tbi; Le was implicatetl in the 
r:-.Ai.-.v.-..:r. ir '' i :L-i: r ;'r.L:,? xrlfar-r. and that the S-jvereiao 
TCj ..-: ■,,', i.-: :-.:.-rT -^1-:-.= X.-i rj-r il-rj and his Camilv appeared 

Err.;..v i;*:-:-.^:!. •• .Shill I xear the familT diamonds, 

"I -5;.-h y ri xoaid l-:t mr: r.riy you some," thought the 
M.iiof. ■■ I r„ ; .M iik-r to ^rcr: anv that were too good for 

V'/i." 
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room floors, you may have remarked a little arch in the 
1 right before you, which at once gives light to the stair 
ch leads from the second story to the third (where the 
sery and servants' chambers commonly are) and serves 
another purpose of utility, of which the undertaker's men 
give yoD a notion. They rest the coffins upon that arch. 
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in the lists of your clubs next year. However much you may 
be mourned, your widow will like to have her weeds neatly 
made — the cook will send or come up to ask about dinner 
— the survivor will soon bear to look at your picture over 
the mantelpiece, which wUl presently be deposed from the 
place of honour, to make way for the portrait of the son who 
reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately 
deplored ? Those who love the survivors the least, I believe. 
The death of a child occasions a passion of grief and frantic 
tears, such as your end, brother reader, wUl never inspire. 
The death of an infant which scarce knew you, which a week's 
absence from you would have caused to forget you, will strike 
you down more than the loss of your closest friend, or your 
first-bom son — a man grown like yourself, with children of 
hiB own. We may be harsh and stern with Judah and Simeon 
— our love and pity gush out for Benjamin, the Uttle one. 
And if you are old, as some reader of this may be or shall be 
— old and rich, or old and poor — you may one day be think- 
ing for yourself — " These people are very good round about 
me ; but they won't grieve too much when I am gone. I am 
very rich, and they want my inheritance — or very poor, and 
they are tired of supporting me." 

The period of momrning for Mrs. Sedley's death was only 
just concluded, and Jos scarcely had had time to cast off his 
hlack and appear in the splendid waistcoats which he loved, 
when it became evident to those about Mr. Sedley, that another 
event was at hand, and that the old man was about to go 
seek for his wife in the dark land whither she had preceded 
him. " The state of my father's health," Jos Sedley solemnly 
remarked at the Club, "prevents me from giving any larc^c 
parties this season : but if you will come in quietly at half- 
IMist six. Chutney, my boy, and take a homely dinner with 
one or two of the old set — I shall be always glad to see you." 
So Jos and his acquaintances dined and drank their claret 
among themselves in silence; whilst the sands of life were 
ranning out in the old man's glass upstairs. The velvet- 
footed butler brought them their wine; and they composed 
themfielves to a rubber after dinner ; at which Major Dobbin 
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f:z_.:iziT5 c-::::': and take a baud: and Mrs. Osborne 
.•.-. ..*-. • ■ v .'.ifsTcnJ. wbvu her patk-ut above was settled 

: :-.:, -^.". L.i ^JinnituCLd out- of tbosu lightly troubled 

:_•> - ":-i.L ttV: :Lt j illow of old age. 

: !i '^:sL :I*.ir.^ ;o bi< ilauLrbtc-r during this sickness. 

— ". Tiii hi? ; r:-!!:? and mt-dieines from scarcely any 

i.L 1. 7.^ >.-i :iiii l-roanio almost the sole business of 

2£ir ':-.'i "sr.;? yjiv-cJ elo^c by the door which opentJ 

.r . ..:.i^":-.r. siiA f-li- w:i> alive at the slightest noise or 

....■: :r.u::L: :-;v..h of the querulous in vaUd. Though, 

...u -r:i.-,. '-•. liv aTviUiv mauv an hour, silent and 

.: -:.:r^«. ---^^-Hiii^ lo awaktii his kind and vigilant 

. . ;. ':.> *.:-:^ ■-.:.: ':r::h morv fondness now, perhaps 

: .. . '. -..u-. fi-.i :Le d.ivs of her childhood. In 

-.: . : j:-.:.:!-. ;~.^? siii k:i:d nlial duties, this simple 

■ - . v.. -: -. s'>.'. ^.ulv. " Shv walks into the room 

- . - .-...i.Mj.. ■ Mr, I', ' : ill thought, as he saw her 

.:• •- . .-.: :r. -.J. L-.r i.:!:-.."? r-.vm; a cheerful sweet- 

^ .:: . : f.-.,x i^ rl-: iiijvcd to and fro, graceful 

^. V4 ". , :. T. — - :: :,z; * r.yyii::-: over their children, 

. > . ; : ..v.:. "... ".-■> :: : ?-.vii in their face< tho^e 

* - X 

i __^ -■-■; ..».»....■- 

: - ::.: v-. -.r^" >:/.::;::::: was thus heale-l: 
:. .: :.-. v.......:! :.. '.:; :"..: sv last hours, ar.-l 

•.■...■. ^ •■■■.■...--. :'..■. li man forizo: all lii> 

: . • .-. -. ■■■■:.•._- *'"..:.".. :.: and his w:!\ h\\ 

: ,. : '.....:. -. : V. - ^■..; .... : ^iv^n up tvorythin;; 

' ■ -^ . "v.:> ..:::!.-? : !.- r r^r:::::? in t'lrir 

' - :' .. :. .^:\.: ::.'/ :': ..S..'. :'' '::■. A:['A: !:ot 

" ■ .-- . :::;:. >>- ::. ' ■.■'., <-':.-. :.>k on. when 

■ ■. ■ ■■ :: \-:. \:t. r'.\ >:■.;!: v irz^^X tLeje 

." .. ..'.,. ^ - ...'^ " ..-i.fc KL* I ..mKi' 

... _ ; •-. L'l-t lli-Ul 
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her hand. When our torn comes, friend, may we have such 
company in oar prayers ! 

Perhaps as he was lying awske then, his life may have 
passed before him — his early hopeful struggles, his manly 
successes and prosperity, his downfall in his declining years, 
and his present helpless condition — no chance of revenge 
against Fortune, which had had the better of him — neither 
name nor money to bequeath— a spent-out, bootless life of 




defeat and disappointment, and the end here ! Which, I 
wonder, brother reader, is the better lot, to die prosperous 
and famous, or poor and disappointed ? To hare, and to be 
forced to yield ; or to sink out of life, having played and lost 
the game ? That must be a strange feeling, when a day of 
om: life comes and we say, " To-morrow, success or failure 
won't matter much : and the sun will rise, and all the myriads 
of mankind go to their work or their pleasure as usual, but I 
shall be out of the turmoil." 



*. \-.Z': ViiiT -.I.T ii.rLir.z an J sunrise, when all tho 
-r :.'. _■.: :- i.:. : t-: .■• -: ::- vari-jU-S works and pleasures, 
tt::^ 1^- •:i.-.-::.- .: .11 -7.1:. ^-r U-.y. who was not to fight 
-.::. :.r:-i_r. .: :■. L.;*- -' ^.•':--:i^v any more: but to go and 
-.^i. -• ; "-i-r. i:. i -T^rly i:.!:. .'^vi: re=M».-nce in a church- 

11:. .: I . .1:.. -7 -. i:. : <>-. .rri" f-.-ljowe-l his remains to 
•.1-: jrj.--.. 1:. ;. ■ 1: .V .1 :1. . L. J-..^ n-ame on puriKjse from 
".Lt "r'^ir mi •'rir:-.r i: I.::L:-.:-i. T%Li:L-:r ho retreatt-d after 
:1- :- - 1 . r-* 1-. ---:.:. Ii- :: : l : :ir- to r»rmain in the house, 
-1:1 :1-— i^I-.r :1-. .ir. .::---:ii::-rs. you understand. But 
}l:_iiT -r:-.--. : -.:. I 1:: l.-.r ;::v a-? usual. She was bowed 
■ -rz. ' V :. . ----■i.-.l .t:-.:. r-.:. i r.'.:h-i:r ril-mii thau sorrowful. 
•^L- -riy 1 ".l-" --r "v:. .... i :_;jL: W as calm and painless, 
:.:_ 1 "L:".!.: —1:1- :r :-: -li r-.v-.r-. :.;•.• of the w^rds which she 
:. . 1 L- ■-: . :: ii :. r li:...: .irir.,: m.-? Liness, mdicative of his 

Yt-. I :l.l:.'i ::...: — il '- :lv i-.::-r vii'linizof the two, after 
ill. '*-;--.^- T ■: ..r-r T _r:::':l\rlv r::h an-i well to do, and 
<-.-' r. :.. .: 1..-: I..-. "I .\:- vvrv rich : I am toltrablv well 
•::. — r. : I '.. .'■ '.:'- : .11 : .v 1::-.- ::. tL- WtI societv, and, thoLk 
}i- :." r,. . :_. : . i- -: :- -t-. rtiVl-r f::i:iilv. I have served 
:..■■■ I'lii-j :. : . .::.:.— "I:! :. .:. .ir. I -rras in Parliament for 
- ■ r .1 •■ . ir-. -.::■ : . I n-.-.- -^v. :_-.- fT^.-r<.-i:^s w^re IL-tt-ned to, 
.L i * : .:"T -.11 r- .1' -. :. I i :.*: o*^".- ;ilv man a shillmq: ou 
:_. . -_:: .:v. I ; :.: :_:'- .1 1 c ll-.r-.- fr:e:il. Jack Lazaru?, fiftv 
I' 11. "-. :'.: ttI.: 1 :..y -r z ■..-::■. Tt -ill iM-t press him. I leave 
:..y l..-.:jl.:-r- "i:!. :■.:: x:.:z-:.,.l\ f-i'iiid? a-j.iece — verj- good 
• r:: :> : r jl:l- : I : -. -^r-'i:! :::v Tl:te an-1 furniture, mv 
1. > i;. I ..I-:-.: -*::-:-::. "^^1::: 2 :-::r.i-y^T jointTire, to my widow 
: : L-.r 1::" : :.:. : nv l.i::i-i :r ir-rtv. Ijesilv- rconev in the 
111..:-. ?.L : :..y j.ll.ir ■:: ~-/.l-~ liir-d wine in Baker Strt-et, to 
—T t:l. 1 1. :.v.. :~vl:v T-vind a-vear to mv valet: and 1 
■.•-:v uiiv :.:■:::. ■,::.r I LiiVv :::one t-:- find anvthins ajniin-tmv 
:l\7j^<:1':7." Ot y.:rr--^r, r. tLe other hand, vonr swan >in^ 
■y.:::- a l:::-.r-.:.: - r: .: lirj-.. and you say, "I am a poor 
' lijL:-. i. ::*:■.:;::.:.■ '.i rMl.'-:^-. a::l have mad*.- an utter 
iiilir- ::.r::j:. llfr. I TTiii r.ot endowed either with brains or 
•.■::h good iv.'r:ui.v : a~i e-iif-.ss that I have committed a 
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[red mistakes and blunders. I own to having forgotten 
luty many a time. I can't pay what I owe. On my last 
; lie utterly helpless and humble : and I pray forgiveness 
ly weakness, and throw myself with a contrite heart, at 
eet of the Divine Mercy." Which of these two speeches, 
I you, would be the best oration for your own funeral ? 
Jedley made the last ; and in that humble frame of mind, 
dolding by the hand of his daughter, life and disappoint- 
i and vanity sank away from under him. 

You see," said old Osborne to George, " what comes of 
t and industry, and judicious speculations, and that. 
: at me and my banker's account. Look at your poor 
ifather Sedley, and his failmre. And yet he was a better 
than I was, this day twenty years — a better man, I should 
by ten thousand pound." 

teyond these people and Mr. Clapp's family, who came 
from Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, not a single 
alive ever cared a penny piece about old John Sedley, or 
mbered the existence of such a person. 
VTien old Osborne first heard from his friend Colonel 
Jer (as little Georgy has already informed us) how distin- 
led an officer Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a great deal 
lomful incredulity, and expressed his smrprise how ever 
a feller as that should possess either brains or reputation, 
he heard of the Major's fame from various members of 
ociety. Sir William Dobbin had a great opinion of his 
and narrated many stories illustrative of the Major's 
ling, valom:, and estimation in the world's opinion. 
Uy, his name appeared in the lists of one or two great 
es of the nobility: and this circumstance had a prodi- 
\ effect upon the old aristocrat of Eussell Square. 
*he Major's position, as guardian to Georgy, whose pos- 
on had been ceded to his grandfather, rendered some 
ings between the two gentlemen inevitable ; and it was in 
)f these that old Osborne, a keen man of business, looking 
the Major's accounts with his ward and the boy's mother, 
k hint which staggered him very much, and at once pained 
pleased him, that it was out of William Dobbin's own 
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j'.'.kr: :Lit Sfc r.^rt of iLr fund had been supplied upon whieh 
:„r 3».vr ^11. - £ii:l tL-e cLiiJ had subsisted. 

'*r:.:Z^ iz^-rrrri UT'.-n iLv j^'int, I>obbin, who could not till 
I: . -. ' 1 j-tL- i ijL i > TA^.yn >-^t-i a g-xnl ileal, and finally conft'.s.sod. 
•• TLt ::iiJTi:ij-:." L- sail, at which his interlocutor's face 

ZT-.- '.:^:.. " "\xr: V-rrV Hl'IC'h TTlY tloiug- I thOUght mj pOOr 

fr:-.:. i 1. : :::nr r-j fir. th^t rrtr-at from his engagement would 
i_.-.-: ".-. :- ii-rh.LiuT Tj Lli!!, uu-l dtuth to Mrs. Osborne; and 

I !". !:■:.. It??, wL-n ?:.t -v^^ Kit 'without resources, than 

j:"t "Lj;: ni.nrv I ::.ili -iMT-r to maintain her.'' 

■Vvir I'.." Mr. U-Un^-r ?aiJ, l-xiking hard at him, and 
T-iriin.- T^rr re i tc-:- — "you '.lid iiic a grt-at injury; but give 
n-. !.i.v^ : trll v.u. ?ir. vju are an honest feller. There's 
ziir L .Hi. iir. tLou^ii I lir.Ie ihoiulit that mv flesh and blood 
-iT l:vi:.z :- v:u — " and the i-iir ?hook hands, ^rith OTeat 
:.:>:::. •; n M:-.; . r I>obbin*s f-art. thus found out in his act of 

• .- -T i-v;«.»-Tl-?v. 

liv r::: vr :.• ?':::-!; thr oil man. and reconcile him towards 
:_i? t^tl'-^ :r.rni;ry. •• Ht- wa? such a noble fellow," he said, 
••:L..: ^11 :: us I.v-.d l.im. :i::d would have done anything for 
:-i:ii. I. :\s a v.. unj ni-.iu in :h>.se tlavs, was llattered bevond 
::i-.;,su--. ?v Li? i rvf-.r-ucv for me: and was more pkastd to 
" -. r-.-r. ii- :.:? ^.-iriiiiiiiv tL:\n in that of the Commander-in- 
•'.>::. I ::rv-:r -^-w hi-? ejual for j-Iuck and daring, ami all 
:Lv ;uil:::-s c: a sollirr;" and r»->l«bin told the old father as 
u.:.::y s::r:vj :'is hv could rvmeuiWr rocanling the gallantn' 
:\'>: 1 :;.L:vVtii:vi.:s of his ^on. - And Georgy is so like him," 
:Lv Ma-.T aid'>d. 

'' Hv's so like Lim that he makes me tremble sometuDcs." 
:h- ^anifather sa:i. 

Lh: OHv or tw.^ evening? the Major came to dine with Mr. 
Osf.-.rr.e :: -xas duri-j the time of the sickness of Mr. Sedl«?v^, 
:::. I ::s ::.e :v.o s;i:e to^vth^r in the evening after dinner all 
:Lv:r ::.Ik w::s a? -.rut the departe<l hero. The father boasted 
:i- ut ::ii:i ac«j' r lin;:: to Lis wont. i:i''«rifvinir himself in recoimt- 
i:.^- :::s son's f..:;:^ and jrallantrv, l-ut his mood was at anv rate 
lir.'iT and i-iorv cliaritablt- tlmn tbivt in which he had ken 
disv-n-'S'.d until now to rt- ijnrd the p«x»r fdlow ; and the Christian 
heart of the kiivl Major was pleased at these symptoms of 
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returning peace and good will. On the second evening old 
Osborne called Dobbin, William, just as be used to do at tlie 
time when Dobbin and George were boys together : and the 
honest gentleman was pleased by that mark of reconciliation. 

On the next day at breakfast when Miss Osborne, with the 
asperity of her age and character, ventured to make some re- 
mark reflecting slightingly upon the Major's api)earance or 
behaviour — the master of the house interrupted her. ** You'd 
have been glad enough to git him for yourself, Miss 0. But 
them grapes are sour. Ha ! ha ! Major William is a fine 
feller." 

" That he is, Grandpapa," said Georgy, approvingly : and 
going up close to the old gentleman he took a hold of his large 
grey whiskers, and laughed in his face good-humouredly and 
kissed him. And he told the story at night to his mother : 
who fully agreed with the boy. " Indeed he is," she said. 
" Your dear father always said so. He is one of the best and 
most upright of men." Dobbin happened to drop in very soon 
after this conversation, which made Amelia blush perhaps: 
and the young scapegrace increased the confusion by telUng 
Dobbin the other part of the story. " I say. Dob," he said, 
"there's such an uncommon nice girl wants to marry you. 
She's plenty of tin : she wears a front : and she scolds the ser- 
vants from morning till night." " Wlio is it ? " asked Dobbin. 

" It's Aunt 0.," the boy answered. " Grandpapa said so. 
And I say. Dob, how prime it would be to have you for my 
uncle." Old Sedley's quavering voice from the next room at 
this moment weakly called for Amelia and the laughing ended. 

That old Osborne's mind was changing, was i)retty clear. 
He asked George about his uncle sometimes, and laughed at 
the boy's imitation of the way in which Jos said, ** God-bless- 
my-soul," and gobbled his soup. Then he said, ** It's not re- 
spectful, sir, of you younkers to be imitating of your relations, 
iliss 0., when you go out a-driving to-day, leave my card upon 
Mr. Sedley, do you hear? There's no quarrel betwigst me 
and him anyhow.' 

The card was returned, and Jos and the Major were asked 
to dinner, — to a dinner the most splendid and stujud that 
perhaps ever Mr. Osborne gave ; every inch of the family plate 
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was exhibited, and the best company was asked. Mr. Sedley 
took down Miss 0. to dinner, and she was very gracious to 
him ; whereas she hardly spoke to the Major, who sat apart 
from her, and by the side of Mr. Osborne, very timid. Jos 
said, with great solemnity, it was the best turtle soup he had 
ever tasted in his life ; and asked Mr. Osborne where he got 
his Madeira ? 

" It is some of Sedley's wine," whispered the butler to his 
master. '' I've had it a long time, and paid a good figure for 
it, too," Mr. Osborne said aloud, to his guest ; and then whis- 
pered to his right-hand neighbour how he had got it " at the 
old chap's sale." 

More than once he asked the Major about — about Mrs. 
George Osborne — a theme on wliich the Major could be very 
eloquent when he chose. He told Mr. Osborne of her suffer- 
ings — of her passionate attachment to her husband, whose 
memory she worshipped stUl — of the tender and dutiful 
manner in which she had supported her parents, and given 
up her boy, when it seemed to her her duty to do so. " You 
don't know what she endiured, sir," said honest Dobbin with a 
tremor in his voice ; " and I hope and trust you will be recon- 
ciled to her. If she took your son away from you, she gave 
hers to you ; and however much you loved your George, de- 
pend on it, she loved hers ten times more." 

** By God, you are a good feller, sir," was all Mr. Osborne 
said. It had never struck him that the widow would feel any 
pain at parting from the boy, or that his having a fine fortune 
could grieve her. A reconciliation was announced as speedy 
and inevitable ; and AmeUa's heart already began to beat at 
the notion of the awful meeting with George's father. 

It was never, however, destined to take x)lace. Old Sedley's 
lingering illness and death supervened, after which a meeting 
was for some time impossible. That catastrophe and other 
events may have worked upon Mr. Osborne. He was much 
shaken of late, and aged, and his mind was working inwardly. 
Ho had sent for his lawyers, and probably changed something 
in his will. The medical man who looked in, pronounced him 
shaky, agitated, and talked of a little blood and the sea-side ; 
but he took neither of these remedies. 
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One day when he should have come down to breakfast, his 
servant missing him, went into his dressing-room, and found 
him lying at the foot of the dressing-table in a fit. Miss Os- 
borne was apprised ; the doctors were sent for, Georgy stopped 
away from school ; the bleeders and cuppers came. Osborne 
partially regained cognizance; but never could speak again, 
though he ixied dreadfully once or twice, and in four days he 
died. The doctors went down, and the undertaker's men went 
up the stairs; and all the shutters were shut towards the 
garden in Bussell Square. Bullock rushed from the City in 
a hurry. "How much money had he left to that boy? — 
not half, surely ? Surely share and share alike between the 
three ? " It was an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor old man tried once or twice in vain 
to say ? I hope it was that he wanted to see Amelia, and be 
reconciled before he left the world to the dear and faithful 
wife of his son : it was most likely that ; for his will showed 
that the hatred which he had so long cherished had gone out 
of his heart. 

They found in the pocket of his dressing-gown the letter 
with the great red seal, which George had written him from 
Waterloo. He had looked at the other papers too, relative to 
his son, for the key of the box in which he kept them was also 
in his pocket, and it was found the seals and envelopes had 
been broken — very likely on the night before the seizure — 
when the butler had taken him tea into his study, and found 
him reading in the great red family Bible. 

When the will was opened, it was found that half the pro- 
perty was left to George, and the remainder between the two 
sisters. Mr. Bullock to continue, for their joint benefit, the 
affairs of the commercial house, or to go out, as he thought fit. 
An annuity of five hundred pounds, chargeable on George's 
property, was left to his mother, " the widow of my beloved 
son, George Osborne," who was to resume the guardianship 
of the boy. 

"Major William Dobbin, my beloved son's friend," was 
appointed executor ; " and as out of his kindness and bounty, 
and with his own private funds, he maintained my grandson 
and my son's widow, when they were otherwise without means 
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• •' i:-L_-J.; :■■: i_i jI't liiI rr^Lri ::r ihr^s:: and beseech 
— - i. - :" r L -1 L r-::iL L^ zzii- K r~i^ jUi.: *o purchase his 
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*.: I:-.: li'-: i^-ir: ziJzjr.rrL lzji fJiT -v^s zrLi'tfzl for the fortune 
y/r -. i:'t: 1~^ tj-^ ^it i-:Lr: Ljtt '."^ei-rrr ^as restored to 
jj--: Li: iiLtv 1. t i^-i ---rlicz. sz.: 1;*:^ :: was William's 
■•.■i_L*7 "-Li.". r";o rr-i l^r ii. jt:~-r.rrr. h:~ :: 'sras William 
T_ _Ti.-T j-j ^-.' l:Lf:iL:L'i lli l^r =•:::— O. lien she sank on 
If- J iZjr-T L^: T-ri^ri ::t ":l-:rfi:Lr? :■- ili: c-instant and kind 
"irT-LT =^- :':T-i i'lT^ li.: ":L:ii:i'lri L::r?-rlf. and kissed the 
:'r--. Lr :: t-:, .: -.j_i: leii-ii^ :^: r-:-rrv:is affection 

jLii jri-L^il- TL-- il :1ji: fir jiii :: r^^iv b.aok for such 

L— -l:.t i - t..!. iiii ":»i-Ti.:f — :iIt jri:::-de ! If she 

— .i^_: .: :-^; .ii-r rTTin. ilv iz-i^r ;: Gt-i-r^e stood up 

i: .: *^T .T^'-. iJii f»i.L " Y:- are ziine, and mine only, 



jjiitt liz :r-fl±r? : Lsi be no: r<asseJ his whole 



_ L :_- iL^T^Tr :: Mr. •."sprue's "tLI i-=vame kno'sm to 

:. :. :: - /:> -Lr-l^r :•: r-iriirk l.-x- Mr?. Gec-r^e Osl^ome 

-I. '-Ir —:_:_■::.- :: tIt :---:rle i.tzlIt.:: Ltr circle of 

_:.:l:-;:. 7'..v — r^i:.:? :: -'>'s esTdrlL-imient. vvho used 



:. It-:. :l It: Li^'.r :r::ir?. iiLi siv :hev wo:iId ''ask 
M-tTt:. -.i-:1.t: : n:: tir- :-:-iI: ::-rv. never tbouirht now 
:: :Li: - r: . : i- --il. TLe :->:*£ ::rr:: :o sr.eer at her shably 
:1: j.-:.r -'_i.L. Li^lr^L "^ere r-iiTe eeliised Iv that ladv's 
iLrJ" -Lr:. ?'..-. - .1? Irr-frrri '•? jTv TO cliur:!: ci a Simdav evru- 
in J . :L- :l.:rr n: l:z.-:Tr jrunile-i it :Le sc-und of her bell» 
•:: LriivvL :. i::Lr--r :lii: s~::ir:::!is. Tlie coachman, who 
cri:- !-. 1 :Li: Li? ".-s-s s!:::ili r-: tro::^ht out, and his ear- 
riijr :li^*v ii::-: ■:: :.:fi::il ::r :La: old feller and Mrs. 0.. 
•irivv li-.r ■*:::. :Lr umios: iliiority now, and trembling lest 
Lr -L il : iv s ir-rf e-ir^i iv Mr. Oslvme's coachman, asked 
••":.;■: :L..:^ tlir. iV^ssell Sjuare coachmen knew about town, 
:i:. i Til.,:l.vr •' / ^as n: to sir en a I ox K-fore a laJv?" 
Jos's frirnis, male and female, suddenlj t>ecame interested 
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at Emmy, and cards of condolence multiplied on her 
. table. Jos himself, who had looked on her as a good- 
iired harmless pauper, to whom it was his duty to give 
uals and shelter, paid her and the rich Uttle boy, his 
hew, the greatest respect — was anxious that she should 
e change and amusement after her troubles and trials, 
K)r dear girl" — and began to appear at the breakfast-table, 
. most particularly to ask how she would like to dispose of 
day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the con- 
t of the Major, her fellow-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to 

in the Kussell Square house as long as ever she chose to 
ill there; but that lady, with thanks, declared that she 
er could think of remaining alone in that melancholy 
Qsion, and departed in deep mourning to Cheltenham, with 
Duple of her old domestics. The rest were liberally paid 
[ dismissed; the faithful old butler, whom Mrs. Osborne 
posed to retain, resigning and preferring to invest his 
ings in a public-house, where, let us hope, he was not un- 
sperous. Miss Osborne not choosing to live in Eussell 
lare, Mrs. Osborne also, after consultation, declined to 
upy the gloomy old mansion there. The house was dis- 
atled ; the rich furniture and effects, the awful chandeUers 
I dreary blank mirrors packed away and hidden, the rich 
Bwood drawing-room suite was muflOied in straw, the car- 
3 were rolled up and corded, the small select Ubrary of 
1-bound books was stowed into two wine-chests, and the 
>le paraphernalia rolled away in several enormous vans to 

Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until Georgy's ma- 
ty. And the great heavy dark plate-chests went off to 
ssrs. Stumpy and Eowdy, to lie in the cellars of those 
inent bankers until the same period should arrive. 
One day Emmy, with George in her hand and clad in deep 
les, went to visit the deserted mansion which she had not 
ered since she was a girl. The place in front was Uttered 
h straw where the vans had been laden and rolled off. 
jy went into the great blank rooms, the walls of which 
e the marks where the pictures and mirrors had hung, 
m they went up the great blank stone staircases into the 

u u 2 
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upper rooms, into that where grandpapa died, as Greorge said 
in a whisjKT, and then higher still into Greorge's own room. 
The boy was still clinging by her side, but she thought of 
another besides him. She knew that it had been his lather's 
room as well as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at 
which she used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was 
first taken from her), and thence as she looked out she could 
see, over the trees of Bussell Square, the old house in which 
she hersL-lf was bom, and where she had passed so many happy 
days of sacred youth. They all came back to her, the pleasant 
holidays, the kind faces, the careless, joyful past times : and 
the long pains and trials that had since cast her down. She 
thought of these and of the man who had been her constant 
protector, her good genius, her sole benefactor, her tender 
and generous friend. 

** Look here, mother," said Georgy, " here's a G. 0. 
scratched on the glass with a diamond; I never saw it before, 
/ never did it." 

*' It was your father's room long before you were bom, 
George," she said, and she blushed as she kissed the boy. 

She was very silent as they drove back to Richmond, where 
they had taken a temiwrary house : where the smiling lawyers 
used to come bustling over to see her (and we may be sure 
noted the visit in the bill) : and where of course there was a 
room for Major Dobbin too, who rode over frequently, having 
much business to transact on behalf of his little ward. 

Georgy at this time was removed from Mr. Veal's on an' 
unlimited holiday, and that gentleman was engaged to pre- 
pare an inscription for a fine marble slab, to be placed up in 
the Foundling under the monument of Captain George Osborne. 

The female Bullock, aunt of Georgy, although despoiled 
by that little monster of one half of the sum which she expected 
from her father, nevertheless showed her charitableness of 
spirit by behig reconciled to the mother and the boy. Eoe- 
hampton is not far from Bichmond, and one day the chariot, 
with the golden bullocks emblazoned on the panels, and the 
Haccid children within, drove to Amelia's house at Bichmond; 
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and the Bullock family made an irruption into the garden, 
where Amelia was reading a book, Jos was in an arbour pla- 
cidly dipping strawberries into wine, and the Major in one of 
his Indian jackets was giving a back to Georgy, who chose to 
jump over him. He went over his head, and bounded into 
the little advance of Bullocks, with immense black bows in 
their hats, and huge black sashes, accompanying their mourn- 
ing mamma. 

"He is just of the age for Eosa," the fond parent thought, 
and glanced towards that dear child, an unwholesome little 
Miss of seven years of age. 

" Bosa, go and kiss your dear cousin," Mrs. Frederick 
said. " Don't you know me, George ? — I am your aunt." 

"J know you well enough," George said; "but I don't like 
kissing, please ; " and he retreated from the obedient caresses 
of his cousin. 

"Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child," Mrs. 
Frederick said; and those ladies accordingly met, after an 
absence of more than fifteen years. During Emmy's cares 
and poverty the other had never once thought about coming 
to see her ; but now that she was decently prosperous in the 
world, her sister-in-law came to her as a matter of course. 

So did numbers more. Our old friend, Miss Swartz, and 
her husband came thundering over from Hampton Court, 
with flaming yellow liveries, and was as impetuously fond of 
Amelia as ever. Miss Swartz would have liked her always if 
she could have seen her. One must do her that justice. But, 
que vaulez'vous ? — in this vast town one has not the time to 
go and seek one's friends ; if they drop out of the rank they 
disappear, and we march on without them. Who is ever 
missed in Vanity Fair ? 

But so, in a word, and before the period of grief for Mr. 
Osborne's death had subsided, Emmy found herself in the 
centre of a very genteel circle indeed ; the members of which 
could not conceive that anybody belonging to it was not very 
lucky. There was scarce one of the ladies that hadn't a rela- 
tion a peer, though the husband might be a drysalter in the 
City. Some of the ladies were very blue and well informed ; 
reading Mrs. Somerville, and frequenting the Eoyal Institu- 
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tion ; others were severe and Evangelical, and held by Exeter 
Hall. Emmy, it must be owned, found herself entirely at a 
loss in the midst of their clavers, and suffered wofully on the 
one or two occasions on which she was compelled to accept 
Mrs. Frederick Bullock's hospitalities. That lady persisted in 
patronising her, and determined most graciously to form her. 
She found Amelia's milliners for her, and regulated her house- 
hold and her manners. She drove over constantly from Roe- 
hampton, and entertained her friend with faint fashionable 
iiddlo-faddle and feeble Court slipslop. Jos liked to hear it, but 
the Major used to go oflf growling at the appearance of this 
woman, with her twopenny gentility. He went to sleep under 
Frederick Bullock's bald head, after dinner, at one of the 
banker's best parties (Fred was still anxious that the balance 
of the Osborne property should be transferred from Stumpy 
and Eowdy's to them), and whilst Amelia, who did not know 
Latin, or who wrote the last crack article in the Edinhun]h^ 
and did not in the least deplore, or otherwise, Mr. Peel's late 
extraordinary tergiversation on the fatal Catholic Belief Bill, 
satt? dumb amongst the ladies in the grand drawing-room, 
looking out upon velvet lawns, trim gravel walks, and glisten- 
ing hot-houses. 

** She seems good-natured but insipid," said Mrs. Rowdy; 
** that Major seems to be particularly ejyris.'' 

** She wants ton sadly," said Mrs. HoUyock. "My dear 
creature, you never will be able to form her." 

** She is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent," said Mrs. 
Glowry, with a voice as if from the grave, and a sad shake of 
the head and turban. — ** I asked her if she thought that it was 
in 1836, according to Mr. Jowls, or in 1839, according to Mr. 
Wapshot, that the Pope was to fall : and she said — * Poor • 
Pope ! I hope not— What has he done ? ' " 

*' She is my brother's widow, my dear friends," Mrs. 
Frederick replied, " and as such I think we're all bound to 
give her every attention and instruction on entering into the 
world. You may fancy there can be no mrrcenarif motives in 
thost' whose disapjmutmenfs are well known." 

**That ix)or dear Mrs. Bullock," said Eovdy to Hollyock, 
as they drove away together — " she is always scheming and 
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nanaging. She wants Mrs. Osborne's account to be taken 
rem our house to hers — and the way m which she coaxes 
hat boy, and makes him sit by that blear-eyed little Bosa, 
8 perfectly ridiculous." 

" I wish Glowry was choked with her Man of Sin and her 
Sattle of Armageddon/' cried the other; and the carriage 
"oUed away over Putney Bridge. 

But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel for Emmj* : 
kud all jumped for joy when a foreign tour was proposed. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

AH RgfTX . 

^ " ^ \ HE above ererr-daj 

events had occurred, 
J and a few weeks liad 

_ _ ;■ parsed, when on one 

fine morning, Parlia- 
ment being over, the 
Eimuner advanced, and 
al] the good companj 
in London about to 
i^oit that city for their 
annual tour in search 
of pk-asnre or health, 
the BatavierEteamboal 
left the Tower stairs 
laden with a goodl; 
company of EngM 
fufptivoii. The quarter-deck awnings weri up, and the benches 
find j^augways crowded with scores of rosy children, bustling 
nurtiemaidB, ladies in the prettiest pink boimets and Euuuner 
drosses, gcntk-men in travelling caps and linen jackets, vbose 
mufitacliios had just begun to sprout for the ensuing tour; 
and stout trim old veterans with starched neckcloths and 
neat-brushed hats, such as have invaded Europe any time 
since the conclusion of the war, and carry the national God- 
dera into every city of the Continent. The congregation of ■ 
hat-boxes, and Bramah desks, and dressing'cases was prodi- 
gious. There were jaunty young Cambridge men traTelliug 
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. their tutor, and going for a reading excursion to Nonnen- 
;h or Konigswinter : there were Irish gentlemen, with the 
t dashing whiskers and jewellery, talking about horses 
ssantly, and prodigiously polite to the young ladies on 
•d, whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads and their 
-faced tutor avoided with maiden coyness : there were old 

Mall loungers bound for Ems and Wiesbaden, and a 
:se of waters to clear off the dinners of the season, and a 
e roulette and trentc-cUquarante to keep the excitement 
ig : there was old Methuselah, who had married his young 
, with Captain Papillon of the Guards holding her parasol 

guide-books : there was young May who was carrying off 
bride on a pleasure tour (Mrs. Winter that was, and who 

been at school with May's grandmother) ; there was Sir 
n and my Lady with a dozen children, and corresponding 
semaids ; and the great grandee Bareacres family that sate 
;hemselves near the wheel, stared at everybody, and spoke 
10 one. Their carriages, emblazoned with coronets, and 
ped with shining imperials, were on the foredeck ; locked 
rvith a dozen more such vehicles : it was diflBcult to pass 
tnd out amongst them : and the poor inmates of the fore- 
in had scarcely any space for locomotion. These consisted 
I few magnificently-attii-ed gentlemen from Houndsditch, 
) brought their own provisions, and could have bought half 

gay people in the grand saloon ; a few honest fellows with 
5tachios and portfoUos, who set to sketching before they 

been half-an-hour on board ; one or two French fcmmes 
chambre who began to be dreadfully ill by the time the 
t had passed Greenwich ; a groom or two who lounged in 

neighbourhood of the horse-boxes under their charge, or 
led over the side by the paddle-wheels, and talked about 
) was good for the Leger, and what they stood to win or 
I for the Goodwood cup. 

All the couriers, when they had done plunging about the 
7, and had settled their various masters in the cabins or 
the deck, congregated together and began to chatter and 
)ke ; the Hebrew gentlemen joining them and lookmg at 
carriages. There was Sir John's ^-eat carriage that would 
i thirteen people; my Lord Methuselah's carriage, my 
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Lord Riroaeres' chariot, britzka, and fourgon, that anybody 
luiizht i^iy for who liked. It was a wonder how my Lord got 
the ready money to pay for the expenses of the journey. The 
Hi brow gentlemen knew how he got it. They knew what 
moniv his Lordship had m his pocket at that instant, and 
whut intorost he i^iid for it, and who gave it him. FinaDy 
there was a very neat, handsome travelling carriage, about 
wiiioh the gentlemen sjx»culated. 

••.I 'i*\ e«.*V voiturt la ! " said one gentleman-courier with 
a hu-ce mor^veo money-bag and eai*-rings, to another with 
ear-rini:^ ai:d a large morocco money-bag. 

•• i^ "r .<r ,^; Kitsch j*: htnsc — jv Tdi vu Umte d Vhcure — qui 
> ^ :" :' >* ^.:»i7ru'hiS dans la roi/urt'," said the courier in a 
r.::e iier:;::in French. 

Kir>.':: e:r.eri::ng presently from the neighbourhood of the 
::.'Iv?, w::trc !:e had Ken KUowing instructions intermingled 
w:::: iv'.y^';: v\i:::s to the ship's men engaged in secreting the 
!*<%<>< v,j-. rs* l::::jtue. oauie lo give an account of himself to liis 
:r.':'-ur *"":<: rvr-.:ers. IIo informer! them that the carriage 
Iv'. •/.:::■.: :; :: Nsi»;V from Calcutta and Jamaica, enormously 
::.:■. :.::.: ^^::l: ^^ ■..::: he was engaged to travel; and at this 
:v. **.v.v: /. V -.i:*.^ ^.v.tl-ii'.an who had lH?en warned oflf the 
":;■.:. \:" :■ *•. :*. , -a.'.r.->Voses. and who had ib-opj^ed thouee 
.'V. :.* V . r ■ : . : L r i Mt:liusilah's carriaizo, from which he 
:v ■..*.: * .> v.vy .wr :"..:r v.irria^es and imperials until he had 

* > ;v.::. descended thence and through the 
"v-.y :: ;i:e carriage, to the applause of the 



• % 



— t^' 

* ^ - < • . I- • r .^ ;. " rrr-TSrV. Monsieur George." 

5;<,*. :* . ,.-.:.- ^ \:\ s ^r:v.. :is he liftt^l his goKMaced cap. 

*. ;.;- :'>::■.;'■." sa;,: :1:t? vouuir sreutleman. ** whert's 
: • V>,v..:<. 'V * W>:rtv.iv::. Kirs^:: answered him in the 
y .;.>.■ ■.■.•.'^.■..•.^.. T ■." sv.jI: ah :rj.::,i::o:; of ii as he coulJ 
.-. ■•.•-.■. .:::.:. :/t :\ r.-.Ji'.'. V-: "^^.s ^iru.:lisr w;:h all Ian:zuai:<.5, 
\1*.'. K""^*" v.-*< "• -r •..•--"••? T. •"'' "^ <'•''•'«■» one- 'iiid <TV)ke 

• • « •■■ ■■■- «• 

«.«.»'... ^ • i^ ^ tv* ^^- 

m 

^ -• ;■ : v.- ;> r -. ■ - - '^ ; ■ : v ^ ^^: v :.-. :■.::-.:: t _.; ^.: c f .ed tiie biseiu:? 
av.I -.v./..^.- i: "/.s ::v . : r. rrisi bizis<:l:. for L,; had break- 
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friend George Osliorne. Uncle Jos and his mamma \cere on 
the qtiarter'deek with a gentleman of whom they used to see 
a good deal, and the four were about to make a Bummer tour. 
Jos was seated at that moment on deck under the awning, 
and pretty nearly opposite to the Earl of Bareacrea and his 




family, whose proceedings absorbed the Bengalee almost en- 
tirely. Both the noble couple looked rather younger than in 
the eventful year '15, when Jos remembered to have seen tliem 
at Brussels (indeed he always gave out in India that he was 
intimately acquainted with them). Lady Bareacrea' hair, which 
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T.-. : m^n-; r-i t-tTt &t present of a 

-:_■. :r-r^ r-ir'.'ii'.cj ii. iL*: ii^bt. But 



.^ t rj>i d^ra!/' said 
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-^^ i: iJ_^ raLie time 
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defects or excellences of the various inns at which he put up, 
and of the wines and dishes of which he partook. 

As for Emmy, she was very happy and pleased. Dobbin 
used to carry about for her her stool and sketch-book, and 
admired the drawings of the good-natured little artist, as they 
never had been admired before. She sate upon steamers' decks 
and drew crags and castles, or she mounted upon donkeys and 
ascended to ancient robber-towers, attended by her two aides- 
de-camp, Georgy and Dobbin. She laughed, and the Major 
did too, at his droll figure on donkey-back, with his long legs 
touching the ground. He was the interpreter for the party, 
having a good military knowledge of the German language ; 
and he and the deUghted George fought the campaigns of the 
Rhine and the Palatinate. In the course of a few weeks, and 
by assiduously conversing with Herr Kirsch on the box of the 
carriage, Georgy made prodigious advance in the knowledge 
of High Dutch, and could talk to hotel waiters and postilions 
in a way that charmed his mother, and amused his guardian. 

Mr. Jos did not much engage in the afternoon excursions 
of his fellow-travellers. He slept a good deal after dinner, or 
basked in the arbours of the pleasant inn-gardens. Pleasant 
Bhine gardens ! Fair scenes of peace and sunshine — noble 
purple mountains, whose crests are reflected in the magnificent 
stream — who has ever seen you, that has not a grateful memory 
of those scenes of friendly repose and beauty ? To lay down 
the pen, and even to think of that beautiful Ehineland makes 
one happy. At this time of simimer evening, the cows are 
trooping down from the hills, lowing and with their bells 
tinkling, to the old town, with its old moats, and gates, and 
spires, and chestnut-trees, with long blue shadows stretching 
over the grass ; the sky and the river below flame in crimson 
and gold ; and the moon is already out, looking pale towards 
the sunset. The sun sinks behind the great castle-crested 
mountains, the night falls suddenly, the river grows darker 
and darker, lights quiver in it from the windows in the old 
ramparts, and twinkle peacefully in the villages under the hills 
on the opposite shore. 

So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with his bandanna 
over his face and be very comfortable, and read all the English 
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who thought that the sunshme was unbearable for the eyes, 
and that the Nightingale was a most overrated bird. ** It is 
one's nature to sing and the other's to hoot," he said, laughing, 
" and with such a sweet voice as you have yourself, you must 
belong to the Bulbul faction." 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life, and to think 
that she was cheerful and happy. You see she has not had 
too much of that sort of existence as yet, and has not fallen 
in the way of means to educate her tastes or her intelligence. 
She has been domineered over hitherto by vulgar intellects. 
It is the lot of many a woman. And as every one of the dear 
sex is the rival of the rest of her kind, timidity passes for folly 
in their charitable judgments; and gentleness for dulness; 
and silence — which is but timid denial of the unwelcome 
assertion of ruling folks, and tacit protestantism — above all, 
finds no mercy at the hands of the female Inquisition. Thus, 
my dear and civilised reader, if you and I were to find our- 
selves this evening in a society of greengrocers, let us say, it 
is probable that our conversation would not be brilliant; if, 
on the other hand, a greengrocer should find himself at your 
refined and poUte tea-table, where everybody was saying witty 
things, and everybody of fashion and repute tearing her friends 
to pieces in the most delightful manner, it is possible that 
the stranger would not be very talkative, and by no means 
interesting or interested. 

And it must be remembered, that this poor lady had never 
met a gentleman in her life imtil this present moment. Per- 
haps these are rarer personages than some of us think for. 
Which of us can point out many such in his circle — men 
whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and not 
only constant in its kind but elevated in its degree; whose 
want of meanness makes them simple : who can look the 
world honestly in the face with an equal manly sympathy for 
the great and the small ? We all know a hundred whose coats 
are very well made, and a score who have excellent manners, 
and one or two happy beings who are what they call in the 
inner circles, and have shot into the very centre and bull's-eye 
of the fashion : but of gentlemen how many ? Let us take a 
little scrap of paper and each make out his list. 
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My friend the Major I write, without any doubt, in mine. 
He had very long legs, a yellow face, and a slight lisp, which 
at first was rather ridiculous. But his thoughts were just, 
his brams were fairly good, his life was honest and pure, and 
his heart warm and humble. He certainly had very large 
hands and feet, which the two George Osbomes used to cari- 
cature and laugh at ; and their jeers and laughter perhaps led 
poor little Emmy astray as to his worth. But have we not 
all been misled about our heroes, and changed our opinions a 
hundred times ? Emmy, in this happy time, found that hers 
underwent a very great change in respect of the merits of the 
Major. 

Perhaps it was the happiest time of both their lives indeed, 
if they did but know it — and who does ? WTiich of us can 
l)oint out and say that was the culmination — that was the 
summit of hiunan joy ? But at all events, this couple were 
very decently contented, and enjoyed as pleasant a smnmer 
tour as any pan* that left England that year. Georgy was 
always present at the play, but it was the Major who put 
Emmy's shawl on after the entei-tainment ; and m the walks 
and excursions the young lad would be on ahead, and up a 
tower-stair or a tree, whilst the soberer couple were below, 
the Major smoking his cigar with great placidity and constancy, 
whilst Emmy sketched the sight or the ruin. It was on this 
very tour that I, the present writer of a history of which every 
word is true, had the pleasure to see them first, and to make 
thfir acquaintance. 

It was at the little comfortable Ducal town of Pumpernickel 
(that very place where Sir Pitt Crawley had been so distin- 
guished as an attache ; but that was in early early days, and 
before the news of the battle of Austerlitz sent all the English 
diplomatists in Germany to the right about) that I first saw 
Colonel Dobbin and his party. They had arrived with the 
carriage and courier at the Erbprinz Hotel, the best of the 
town, and the whole party dined at the table (Vhote. Every- 
body remarked the majesty of Jos, and the knowing way in 
which he sipped, or rather sucked, the Johannisberger, which 
he ordered for dinner. The little boy, too, we observed, had 
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a famous appetite, and consumed schinken, and braten, and 
kartofifeln, and cranberry jam, and salad, and pudding, and 
roast fowls, and sweetmeats, with a gallantry that did honour 
to his nation. After about fifteen dishes, he concluded the 
repast with dessert, some of which he even carried out of 
doors ; for some young gentlemen at table, amused with his 
coolness and gallant free and easy manner, induced him to 
pocket a handful of macaroons, which he discussed on his 
way to the theatre, whither everybody went in the cheery 
social little German place. The lady in black, the boy's 
mamma, laughed and blushed, and looked exceedingly pleased 
and shy as the dinner went on, and at the various feats 
and instances of espieglerie on the part of her son. The 
Colonel — for so he became very soon afterwards — I remember 
joked the boy, with a great deal of grave fun pointing out 
dishes which he hadn't tried, and entreating him not to 
baulk his appetite, but to have a second supply of this or 
that. 

It was what they call a gast-rolle night at the Eoyal Grand 
Ducal Pumpemickelisch Hof, — or Court theatre ; and Madame 
Schroeder Devrient, then in the bloom of her beauty and 
genius, performed the part of the heroine in the wonderftd 
opera of " Fidelio." From our places in the stalls we could 
see our four friends of the table d'hote, in the loge which 
Schwendler of the Erbprinz kept for his best guests : and I 
could not help remarking the effect which the magnificent 
actress and music produced upon Mrs. Osborne, for so we 
heard the stout gentleman in the mustachios call her. During 
the astonishing Chorus of the Prisoners, over which the 
delightful voice of the actress rose and soared in the most 
ravishing harmony, the English lady's face wore such an ex- 
pression of wonder and delight that it struck even little Fipps, 
the blase attache, who drawled out, as he fixed his glass upon 
her, " Gayd, it really does one good to see a woman caypable 
of that stayt of excaytement." And in the Prison Scene where 
Fidelio, rushing to her husband, cries, " Nichts, nichts, mein 
Florestan," she fairly lost herself and covered her face with 
her handkerchief. Every woman in the house was snivelling 
at the time : but I suppose it was because it was predestined 
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a good 'on." — Emmy and tbe Major blushed : we saw them 
from the stalls. 

" This lady is Mrs. George Osborne," said the Major, " and 
this is her brother, Mr. Sedley, a distinguished officer of the 
Bengal Civil Service ; permit me to introduce him to your 
Lordship." 




My lord nearly sent Jos off his legs with the most fasci- 
xiating smile. " Are you going to stop in Pmnpemickel ? " he 
said. " It is a dull place : but wc ^ant some nice people, and 
■we would try and make it so agreeable to you. Mr. — Ahum 
— Mrs. — Oho. I shall do myself the honour of calling upon 
50U to-morrow at your inn." — And he went away with a 
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18 way homewards ; so the other three, with nods and smiles 
) us, went without Mr. Sedley ; Kirsch, with the cigar-case, 
allowing in his master's wake. 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout gentleman 
bout the agremens of the place. It was very agreeable for 
le English. There were shooting-parties and battues ; there 
as a plenty of balls and entertainments at the hospitable 
ourt ; the society was generaUy good ; the theatre excellent, 
nd the living cheap. 

''And our Minister seems a most delightful and affable 
erson," our new friend said. " With such a representative, 
ad — and a good medical man, I can fancy the place to be 
lost eligible. Good-night, gentlemen." And Jos creaked up 
le stairs to bedward, followed by Kirsch with a flambeau. 
7e rather hoped that nice-looking woman would be induced 
) stay some time in the town. 
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CHAPTER XXMIL 



IN WHICH WE MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 




UCH polite behaviour as that 
of Lord Tapeworm tlid not 
fail to have the most favour- 
able effect upon Mr. SeiUtv's 
mind, and the verv uext 
morning, at breakfast, ho 
pronounced his opinion that 
Pumpernickel was the plea- 
santest httle place of any 
which he had visited on 
their tour. Jos's motives 

and artifices were not verv 

» 

difficult of comprehen>iou ; 
and Dobbin laughed iu his 
sleeve, like a hyix>crite as 
he was, when he found bv 
the knowing air of the 
Civilian and the oflf-hanJ 
manner in which the latter 
talked al>out Tai^-worm Castle, and the other members of the 
family, that Jos had been up already in the morning, consult- 
ing his travelling Peerage. Yes, he had seen the Eight Hon- 
ourable the Earl of Bagwig, his Lordship's father ; he was 
sure ho had, he had met him at — at the Levee — didn't Dob 
remember? and when the Diplomatist called on the party, 
faithful to his promise, Jos received him with such a salute 
and honours as were seldom accorded to the little Envoy. 
Ho winked at Kirsoh on his Excellency's arrival, and that 
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emissary, instructed beforehand, went out and superintended 
an entertainment of cold meats, jellies, and other delicacies, 
brought in upon trays, and of which Mr. Jos absolutely in- 
sisted that his noble guest should partake. 

Tapeworm, so long as he could have an opportunity of 
admiring the bright eyes of Mrs. Osborne (whose freshness of 
complexion bore daylight remarkably well) was not ill pleased 
to accept any invitation to stay in Mr. Sedley's lodgings ; he 
put one or two dexterous questions to him about India and 
the dancing-girls there; asked Amelia about that beautiful 
boy who had been with her, and complimented the astonished 
little woman upon the prodigious sensation which she had 
made in the house ; and tried to fascinate Dobbin by talking 
of the late war, and the exploits of the Pumpernickel contin- 
gent under the command of the Hereditary Prince, now Duke 
of Pumpernickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inherited no little portion of the family 
gallantry, and it was his happy belief, that almost every woman 
upon whom he himself cast friendly eyes, was in love with 
him. He left Emmy under the persuasion that she was slain 
by his wit and attractions, and went home to his lodgings to 
write a pretty little note to her. She was not fascinated ; 
only puzzled by his grinning, his simpering, his scented cam- 
bric handkerchief, and his high-heeled lacquered boots. She 
did not understand one half the compliments which he paid ; 
she had never, in her small experience of mankind, met a 
professional ladies' man as yet, and looked upon my lord as 
something curious rather than pleasant ; and if she did not 
admire, certainly wondered at him. Jos, on the contrary, 
was delighted. " How very affable his Lordship is," he said ; 
"How very kind of his Lordship to say he would send his 
medical man ! Kirsch, you will carry our cards to the Count 
de Schliisselback directly: the Major and I will have the 
greatest pleasure in paying our respects at Court as soon as 
possible. Put out my uniform, Kirsch, — both our uniforms. 
It is a mark of politeness which every English gentleman 
ought to show to the countries which he visits, to pay his 
respects to the sovereigns of those countries as to the repre- 
sentatives of his own." 
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Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a happy valley, 
through which sparkles — to mingle with the Rhine some- 
where, but I have not the map at hand to say exactly at what 
point — the fertilising stream of the Pump. In some places 
the river is big enough to support a ferry-boat, in others to 
sum a mill ; in Pumpernickel itself, the last Transparency but 
ihree, the great and renowned Victor Aurelius XIV., built a 
oiagnificent bridge, on which his own statue rises, surrounded 
by water-nymphs and emblems of victory, peace, and plenty ; 
he has his foot on the neck of a prostrate Turk — history says 
he engaged and ran a Janissary through the body at the relief 
of Vienna by Sobieski, — but, quite undisturbed by the agonies 
of that prostrate Mahometan, who writhes at his feet in the 
most ghastly manner, the Prince smiles blandly, and points 
with his truncheon in the direction of the Aurelius Platz, 
where he began to erect a new palace that would have been 
the wonder of his age, had the great-souled Prince but had 
funds to complete it. But the completion of Monplaisir (Mon- 
bkisir the honest German folk call it) was stopped for lack 
of ready money, and it and its park and garden are now in 
rather a faded condition, and not more than ten times big 
mough to accommodate the Court of the reigning Sovereign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate those of Versailles, 
*nd amidst the terraces and groves there are some huge alle- 
;orical waterworks still, which spout and froth stupendously 
ipon fete-days, and frighten one with their enormous aquatic 
nsurrections. There is the Trophonius' cave in which, by 
ome artifice, the leaden Tritons are made not only to spout 
vater, but to play the most dreadful groans out of their lead 
jonches — there is the Nymph-bath and the Niagara cataract, 
ii-hich the people of the neighbourhood admire beyond ex- 
pression, when they come to the yearly fair at the opening 
Df the Chamber, or to the fetes with which the happy little 
oation still celebrates the birthdays and marriage-days of its 
princely governors. 

Then from all the towns of the Duchy, which stretches for 

nearly ten miles, — from Bolkum, which lies on its western 

frontier bidding defiance to Prussia, from Grogwitz, where the 

Prince has a hunting-lodge, and where his dominions are 
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separated by the Pump river from those of the neighbouring 
Prince of Potzenthal: from all the little villages which, be- 
sides these three great cities, dot over £he happy Principality 
— from the farms and the mills along the Pump, come troops 
of people in red petticoats and velvet head-dresses, or with 
three-cornered hats and pipes in their mouths, who flock to 
the Besidenz and share lq the pleasures of the fair and the 
festivities there. Then the theatre is open for nothing, then 
the waters of Monblaisir begin to play (it is lucky that there 
is company to behold them, for one would be afraid to see 
them alone) — then there come mountebanks and riding troops 
(the way in which his Transparency was fascinated by one of 
the horse-riders is well known, and it is believed that La Petite 
Vivandicrey as she was called, was a spy in the French interest), 
and the delighted people are permitted to march through room 
after room of the Grand Ducal palace, and admire the sUppery 
floor, the rich hangiags, and the spittoons at the doors of all 
the innumerable chambers. There is one Pavilion at Mon- 
blaisir which Aiurelius Victor XV. had arranged — a great Prince 
but too fond of pleasure — and which I am told is a perfect 
wonder of licentious elegance. It is painted with the story 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, and the table works in and out of 
the room by means of a windlass, so that the company was 
served without any intervention of domestics. But the place 
was shut up Ijy Barbara, Aurelius XV.'s widow, a severe and 
devout Princess of the House of Bolkum and Regent of the 
Duchy during her son's glorious minority, and after the death 
of her husband, cut oflf in the pride of his pleasures. 

The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous in that 
quarter of Germany. It languished a little when the present 
Duke in his youth insisted upon having his own operas played 
there, and it is said one day, iu a fury, from his place in the 
orchestra, when he attended a rehearsal, broke a bassoon on 
the head of the Chapel Master, who was conducting, and led 
too slow ; and during which time the Duchess Sophia wrote 
domestic comedies which must have been very dreary to wit- 
ness. But the Prince executes his music in private now, and 
the Duchess only gives away her plays to the foreigners of 
distinction who visit her kind little Court. 
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It is conducted with no small comfort and splendour, 
ben there are balls, though there may be four hundred people 

supper, there is a servant in scarlet and lace to attend 
on every four, and every one is served on silver. There are 
itivals and entertainments going continually on; and the 
ike has his chamberlains and equerries, and the Duchess her 
Btress of the wardrobe and ladies of honour, just like any 
bier and more potent potentates. 

The Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, tempered 

a Chamber that might or might not be elected. I never 
rtainly could hear of its sitting in my time at Pumpernickel, 
le Prime Minister had lodgings in a second floor ; and the 
)reign Secretary occupied the comfortable lodgings over 
vieback's Conditorey. The army consisted of a magnificent 
Old that also did duty on the stage, where it was quite plea- 
nt to see the worthy fellows marching in Turkish dresses 
th rouge on and wooden scimitars, or as Boman warriors 
!th ophicleides and trombones, — to see them again, I say, 

night, after one had listened to them all the morning in 
e Aurelius Platz, where they performed opposite the Cafe 
liere we breakfasted. Besides the band, there was a rich 
id numerous staff of officers, and, I believe, a few men. 
3sides the regular sentries, three or four men, habited as 
issars, used to do duty at the Palace, but I never saw them 
\ horseback, and au fait, what was the use of cavalry in a 
me of profound peace ? — and whither the deuce should the 
issars ride ? 

Everybody — everybody that was noble of course, for as 
r the Bourgeois we could not quite be expected to take 
)tice of them — visited his neighbour. H.E. Madame de 
urst received once a week, H.E. Madame de Schnurrbart 
td her night — the theatre was open twice a week, the Court 
aciously received once, so that a man's life might in fact be 
perfect round of pleasure in the unpretending Pumpernickel 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny. 
)litic8 ran very high at Pumpernickel, and parties were very 
tter. There was the Strumpff faction and the Lederlung 
irty, the one supported by our Envoy and the other by the 

z z 2 
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French Charge d' Affaires, M. de Macabau. Indeed it suflBced 
for our Minister to stand up for Madame Stmmpff, who was 
clearly the greater singer of the two, and had three more 
notes in her voice than Madame Lederlung her rival — it suf- 
ficed, I say, for our Minister to advance any opinion to have 
it instantly contradicted by the French diplomatist. 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one or other of these 
factions. The Lederlung was a prettyish little creature cer- 
tainly, and her voice (what there Nvas of it) was very sweet, 
and there is no doubt that the Strumpff was not in her first 
youth and beauty, and certainly too stout; when she came 
on in the last scene of the ** Sonnambula " for instance in her 
night-chemise with a lamp in her hand, and had to go out of 
the window, and pass over the plank of the mill, it was all 
she could do to squeeze out of the window, and the plank used 
to bend and creak again under her weight — but how she poured 
out the finale of the opera ! and with what a burst of feeling 
she rushed into Elvino's arms — almost fit to smother him! 
Whereas the little Lederlung — ^but a truce to this gossip — the 
fact is, that these two women were the two flags of the French 
and the English party at Pumpernickel, and the society was 
divided in its allegiance to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master of the 
Horse, the Duke's Private Secretary, and the Prince's Tutor : 
whereas of the French party were the Foreign Minister, the 
Commander-in-chief's Lady, who had served under Napoleon, 
and the Hof-Marschall and his wife, who w^as glad enough to 
get the fashions from Paris, and always had them'and her 
caps by M. de Macabau's courier. The Secretary of his Chan- 
cery was little Grignac, a young fellow, as malicious as Satan, 
and who made caricatures of Tapeworm in all the albums of 
the place. 

Their head-quarters and table dlwte were established at 
the Pariser Hof, the other inn of the town ; and though, of 
course, these gentlemen were obUged to be civil in pubhc, yet 
they cut at each other with epigrams that were as sharp as 
razors, as I have seen a couple of wrestlers in Devonshire, 
lashing at each other's shins, and never showing their agony 
upon a muscle of their faces. Neither Tapeworm nor Macabau 
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ver sent home a despatch to his government, without a most 
ftvage series of attacks upon his rival. For instance, on our 
ide we would write, " The interests of Great Britain in this 
lace, and throughout the whole of Germany, are perilled by 
lie continuance in office of the present French envoy ; this 
lan is of a character so infamous that he will stick at no 
ilsehood, or hesitate at no crime, to attain his ends. He 
oisons the mind of the Court against the English minister^ 
Bpresents the conduct of Great Britain in the most odious 
nd atrocious light, and is unhappily backed by a minister 
hose ignorance and necessities are as notorious as his influ- 
Qce is fatal." On their side they would say, " M. de Tape- 
worm continues his system of stupid insular arrogance and 
ulgar falsehood against the greatest nation in the world, 
esterday he was heard to speakly lightly of Her Eoyal High- 
ess Madame the Duchess of Berri : on a former occasion he 
isulted the heroic Duke of Angouleme, and dared to insinuate 
lat H.B.H. the Duke of Orleans was conspiring against the 
ugust throne of the lilies. His gold is prodigated in every 
irection which his stupid menaces fail to frighten. By one 
Qd the other, he has won over creatures of the Court here, 
-and, in fine, Pumpernickel will not be quiet, Germany tran- 
ail, France respected, or Europe content, until this poisonous 
[per be crushed under heel : " and so on. When one side or 
le other had written any particularly spicy despatch, news of 
. was sure to slip out. 

Before the winter was far advanced it is actually on record 
lat Enmiy took a night and received company with great 
ropriety and modesty. She had a French master who com- 
limented her upon the purity of her accent and her facility of 
aming ; the fact is she had learned long ago, and grounded 
erself subsequently in the grammar so as to be able to teach 
to George; and Madame Strumpff came to give hfer les- 
)ns in singing, which she performed so well and with such 
true voice that the Major's windows, who had lodgings op- 
Dsite under the Prime Minister, were always open to hear 
le lesson. Some of the German ladies, who are very senti- 
lental and simple in their tastes, fell in love with her and 
3gan to call her du at once. These are trivial details, but 
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ui •i'.r^ r/i'>:I^ "il^v.r XTV. A2 the nei^booring Princes, 
F.*:.-r>':i-»^-. xzJi 'Vr^Ji:rv= Trj-^ inTi^^I to the feast. Beds 
rn^, Vi ?-i.f- 1-^.7 ^-ri. z^-.z r.izr.i in pTimpemickel, and the army 
»>*-- Kiiji^-^s-r^i ]z. x.rj-r^Hnz z-Liri^ of honour for the High- 
nr:^---t.-':>., .':-t/-;rJ*L^«. ii.i Ez.>i:ll'eiici'rs, who arrived from all 
^j 'jur.r:r'-. Thr: Frl.i'vrt-^ Tfi.^ rnjirrie*! by proxy, at her father's 
f^ii-'::.']:*:, hy :?.^ Co-m^ Je S<:h!us?elback. Snuff-boxes were 
(riv^n ;& *4y in profit ion a.= we learned from the Court jeweDer, 
wFio -:oH and afVrrwards ly>agbt them again), and bushels of 
th'; CTrd'rT of Saint Michael of Pumpernickel were sent to the 
fiobl/;?, of th': Court, while hampers of the cordons and decora- 
tion ^i of th^; Wheel of St. Catherine of Schlippenschloppen 
w^re broTj;(ht to ours. The French envoy got both. "He is 
covered] with ribbons like a prize cart-horse," Tapeworm said, 
who was not allowed by the rules of his service to take any 
rl'rcorations : " Let him have the cordons ; but with whom is 
f ho victory ? " The fact is, it was a triumph of British diplo- 
irmcy: the French party having proposed and tried their 
iitrnoHt to carry a marriage with a Princess of the House of 
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Fotztausend Donnerwetter, whom, as a matter of course, we 
opposed. 

Everybody was asked to the fetes of the marriage. Gar- 
lands and triumphal arches were hung across the road to 
welcome the young bride. The great Saint Michael's Foun- 
tain ran with imcommonly sour wine, while that in the Artil- 
lery Place frothed with beer. The great waters played ; and 
poles were put up in the park and gardens for the happy 
peasantry, which they might climb at their leisure, carrying 
off watches, silver forks, prize sausages hung with pink rib- 
bon, &c., at the top. Georgy got one, wrenching it off, having 
swarmed up the pole to the delight of the spectators, and 
sliding down with the rapidity of a fall of water. But it was 
for the glory's sake merely. The boy gave the sausage to a 
peasant, who had very nearly seized it, and stood at the foot 
of the mast, blubbering, because he was unsuccessful. 

At the French Chancellerie they had six more lampions 
in their illuminations than ours had ; but our transparency, 
which represented the young Couple advancing, and Discord 
flying away, with the most ludicrous likeness to the French 
ambassador, beat the French picture hollow ; and I have no 
doubt got Tapeworm the advancement and the Cross of the 
Bath, which he subsequently attained. 

Crowds of foreigners arrived for the fetes : and of English 
of course. Besides the Court balls, public balls were given at 
the Town Hall and the Eedoute, and in the former place there 
was a room for trente-et-quarante and roulette established, for 
the week of the festivities only, and by one of the great German 
companies from Ems or Aix-la-Chapelle. The officers or in- 
habitants of the town were not allowed to play at these games, 
but strangers, peasants, ladies were admitted, and any one who 
chose to lose or win money. 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst others, 
whose pockets were always full of dollars, and whose relations 
were away at the grand festival of the Court, came to the 
Stadthaus ball in company of his uncle's courier, Mr. Kirsch, 
and having only peeped into a play-room at Baden Baden 
when he hung on Dobbin's arm, and where, of course, he was 
not permitted to gamble, came eagerly to this part of the 
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-; iiiitrt-i rosa-l the tables where the 
: j-^ii.:-irs ■tr^rc ai vork. Women were play- 
i:iri, p:'E:troftljem; this licence was allowed 

: "•;;"" * Lair, in a low dress, by no means so 
i^ii, \L.\ -^'Cii a blact ma-k on, through the 
irtT ?:Tc5 rwiclded strangelv, was seated at 
•-.-•jii:'.-:-. wi:> a cArd and a pin, and a couple 




of florins Wfor-i h-i-r. As the croupier called out the colour 
ani nuinWr, she pricked on the card with great care and 
ro^IaritT, and oniv ventured her money on the colours after 
the rt-il or black liad come up a certain number of times. It 
was strange to look at her. 

But in spite of her care and assiduity she guessed vrrong, 
and the last two florins followed each other under the cron- 
pier's rake, as he cried out with his inexorable voice the win- 
ning colour and number. She gave a sigh, a shrug with her 
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shoulders, which were already too much out of her gown, and 
dashing the pin through the card on to the table, sat thrum- 
ming it for a while. Then she looked round her, and saw 
Georgy's honest face staring at the scene. The little scamp ! 
what business had he to be there ? 

When she saw the boy, at whose face she looked hard 
through her shining eyes and mask, she said, '' Monsieur rCest 
pasjotieur?" 

" Non, Madame,'' said the boy : but she must have known, 
from his accent, of what country he was, for she answered 
him with a slight foreign tone. " You have nevare played — 
will you do me a littl' favor ? " 

" What is it ? " said Georgy, blushing again. Mr. Kirsch 
was at work for his part at the rouge et noir, and did not see 
his young master. 

" Play this for me, if you please ; put it on any number, 
any number." And she took from her bosom a purse, and 
out of it a gold piece, the only coin there, and she put it into 
George's hand. The boy laughed, and did as he was bid. 

The number came up sure enough. There is a power that 
arranges that, they say, for beginners. 

" Thank you," said she, pulling the money towards her ; 
" thank you. What is your name ? " 

" My name's Osborne," said Georgy, and was fingering in 
his own pockets for dollars, and just about to make a trial, 
when the Major, in his uniform, and Jos, en Marquis, from 
the Court ball, made their appearance. ' Other people finding 
the entertainment stupid, and preferring the fun at the Stadt- 
haus, had quitted the Palace ball earlier ; but it is probable 
the Major and Jos had gone home and found the boy's absence, 
for the former instantly went up to iim, and taking hun by 
the shoulder, pulled him briskly back from the place of temp- 
tation. Then, looking round the room, he saw Kirsch em- 
ployed as we have said, and going up to him, asked how he 
dared to bring Mr. George to such a place. 

^* Laissez-moi tranquille,'' said Mr. Kirsch, very much ex- 
cited by play and wine. " H faut s'amuser, parbleu. Je nc 
9uis pas au service de Monsieur.'' 

Seeing his condition, the Major did not choose to argu^ 
VOL. n. 3 A 
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•• Cone and jdve me roo-i I^ick," she said, stiD in a foreign 
'^r-/:-:.*.. 'fuite difer*r:.: fr-.m that frank and perfectly Engh.sh 
•* J i.i:,i/r. yyi," vriih wLicL =^he Lad saluted Georgy's coup in 
h'.r fjivour. The i>'jrtlv ^'entleman, looking round to see that 
tifj\y/}\ hi rank obs-.-rved him, .sa; down ; he muttered — " Ah, 
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reaUy, well now, God bless my soul. I'm very fortunate ; I'm 
sure to give you good fortune," and other words of compliment 
and confusion. 

" Do you play much ? " the foreign mask said. 

" I put a Nap or two down," said Jos, with a superb air, 
flinging down a gold piece. 

" Yes ; ay nap after dinner," said the mask, archly. But 
Jos looking frightened, she continued, in her pretty French 
accent, " You do not play to win. No more do I. I play to 
forget, but I cannot. I cannot forget old times. Monsieur. 
Your little nephew is the image of his father ; and you — you 
are not changed — but yes, you are. Everybody changes, 
everybody forgets ; nobody has any heart." 

" Good God, who is it ? " asked Jos in a flutter. 

" Can't you guess, Joseph Sedley ? " said the little woman, 
in a sad voice, and undoing her mask, she looked at him. 
" You have forgotten me." 

" Good heavens ! Mrs. Crawley ! " gasped out Jos. 

" Rebecca," said the other, putting her hand on his ; but 
she followed the game still, all the time she was looking at 
him. 

" I am stopping at the Elephant," she continued. " Ask 
for Madame de Baudon. I saw my dear AmeUa to-day ; how 
pretty she looked, and how happy ! So do you ! Everj-body 
but me, who am wretched, Joseph Sedley." And she put her 
money over from the red to the black, as if by a chance move- 
ment of her hand, and while she was wiping her eyes with a 
pocket-handkerchief fringed with torn lace. 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of that 
stake. " Come away," she said. " Come with me a little — 
we are old friends, are we not, dear Mr. Sedley ? " 

And Mr. Kirsch, having lost aU his money by this time, 
followed his master out into the moonlight, where the illumi- 
nations were winking out, and the transparency over our 
mission was scarcely visible. 
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ertainly some vices, has not been presented to the pubUc in 
perfectly genteel and inoffensive manner. In describing this 
iren, singing and smiHng, coaxing and cajoling, the author, 
rith modest pride, asks his readers all romid, has he once for- 
;otten the laws of politeness, and showed the monster's hideous 
ail above water ? No ! Those who like may peep down under 
raves that are pretty transparent, and see it writhing and 
wirling, diabolically hideous and slimy, flapping amongst 
K)nes, or curling round corpses ; but above the water-line, I 
Lsk, has not everything been proper, agreeable, and decorous, 
uid has any the most squeamish inmioralist in Vanity Fair a 
right to cry fie? When, however, the siren disappears and 
lives below, down among the dead men, the water of course 
jrows turbid over her, and it is labour lost to look into it ever 
30 curiously. They look pretty enough when they sit upon a 
rock, twanging their harps and combing their hair, and sing, 
and beckon to you to come and hold the looking-glass; but 
when they sink into their native element, depend on it those 
mermaids are about no good, and we had best not examine 
the fiendish marine cannibals, revelling and feasting on their 
wretched pickled victims. And so, when Becky is out of the 
way, be sure that she is not particularly well employed, and 
that the less that is said about her doings is in fact the better. 

If we were to give a full account of her proceedings dur- 
ing a couple of yeai;p that followed after the Curzon Street 
catastrophe, there might be some reason for people to say 
this book was improper. The actions of very vain, heartless, 
pleasure-seeking people are very often improper (as are many 
of yours, my friend with the grave face and spotless reputa- 
tion ; — ^but that is merely by the way) ; and what are those of 
a woman without faith — or love — or character? And I am 
inclined to think that there was a period in Mrs. Becky's life, 
when she was seized, not by remorse, but by a kind of despair, 
and absolutely neglected her person, and did not even care for 
her reputation. 

This abattement and degradation did not take place all at 
once : it was brought about by degrees, after her calamity, and 
after many struggles to keep up — as a man who goes over- 
board hangs on to a spar whilst any hope is left, and then 
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;. r rr./.!' :.- :.:-: rv. unl ^vLat 'i.^-r corAud durin': her married 
]..'■: : - ?r,T I }..:iv.: !.o douhi iLat the !;rreater part of the story 
v.:i-. fil^f: Jii^rl ••:.::a:*:'l bv iiitt-re=t«.J malevolt-nce, it shall not 
\m: r*\,t:a*A ]ii:r>:, hut Becky was k ft with a sad sad reputa- 
tioji irj tlio f-Tte'iii of a country jzontleman and relative who 
Ij.vI b^f-n oncf; rathr^r partial to her. 

'I'IjC' rovciuiC'S of the Governor of Coventry Island are not 
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. A part of them were set aside by his Excellency for 
>ayment of certain outstanding debts and liabilities, the 
;es incident on his high situation required considerable 
ise ; finally, it was found that he could not spare to his 
more than three hundred pounds a year, which he pro- 
I to pay to her on an undertaking that she would never 
)le him. Otherwise : scandal, separation. Doctors' Com- 
\ would ensue. But it was Mr. Wenham's business, Lord 
ae's business, Kawdon's, everybody's — to get her out of 
ountry, and hush up a most disagreeable affair, 
he was probably so much occupied in arranging these 
'8 of business with her husband's lawyers, that she forgot 
ke any step whatever about her son, the little Bawdon, 
lid not even once propose to go and see him. That young 
eman was consigned to the entire guardianship of his 

and uncle, the former of whom had always possessed a 
; share of the chUd's affection. Hie marJa mote him a 
letter from Boulogne when she quitted England, in which 
equested him to mind his book, and said she was going 
.ke a Continental tour, during which she would have the 
ure of writing to him again. But she never did for a 

afterwards, and not, indeed, until Sir Pitt's only boy, 
78 sickly, died of hooping-cough and measles; — then 
Ion's mamma wrote the most affectionate composition to 
darling son, who was made heir of Queen's Crawley by 
accident, and drawn more closely than ever to the kind 

whose tender heart had already adopted him. Bawdon 
rley, then grown a tall, fine lad, blushed when he got the 
r. " Oh, Aunt Jane, you are my mother ! " he said ; " and 
-and not that one." But he wrote back a kind and re- 
^ful letter to Mrs. Bebecca, then Hving at a boarding-house 
[orence. — But we are advancing matters. 
)ur darling Becky's first flight was not very far. She 
bed upon the French coast at Boulogne, that refuge of 
luch exiled English innocence ; and there Uved in rather 
nteel, widowed manner, with s, femme de cliamhre and a 
Je of rooms, at an hotel. She dined at the tahle d'hote^ 
:e people thought her very pleasant, and where she enter- 
ed her neighbours by stories of her brother. Sir Pitt, and 
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ai^«sij;^. T-ia'iL iat* *»; ztiiti -rSe-rt "ixtrc «crsain folks of small 
'x-^^ijiiz. rJiii TasSfs-i -v:ii zLLtrj :-f iLsn fer a person of 
I'-H tiift: rLT"-= -mjr VA-ciLr::i£& in ba* piirate room, 



Lii: Kia-r-i ii iiitr iizj.*rt!i.': Lzi_-z£ici=r2rs5 of the place,— in 

-"'JLT* ^-7. Liii II. ."SLTZ-is ii :i:»=c. sinia^rs. in stroDs on the 
jiiir- till ± TisrLr *;: Titr :utT, iCrSw B3J^>kie, the printers 
•rii: VM V-ikTiutT "rrih L-ir ffcr^vj at the hotel f(» the 
f^zmi*^^. izii *: "riiiiin bir r-'iriiojie eam^c of a Satnrday and 
•rrjiaj- T.vi brf iisjnir^ -zi-ifl ihsj Hnle rogue of a Bur- 
v.i!>7 '•rri:! V r*j L^ •;•: rL-rh ^t^zj^il. But there was 
ii'.c/.^z zz, tb* ss-irr. 'i-Ljj TLi* Ee^-kr was always afiable, 
•isfcTT- 4^- r:oi-z4:rzriti — a^i Triih nsen especially. 

>'iziA«rr? cf j»^:'C'l-e T-ere z>=ij abroad as usual at the end 
cf tl-^ =r?s.r.>i- a:i i Bii^ij La-1 wlmtr of opportunities of finding 
11: -J t1^ ":.*rLiTi:.:ir -if ber se^^"iaii:laiic»e5 of the great London 
▼ :rl 1 il- :xiri:-- cf " s^r-^i^tr ~ as rerardei her conduct. One 
•iiT h 1*= Liij FaTL-e* ani brr da-i^t^rs whom Becky con- 
fj>i::ol a= ^Le "=^5= walkiiLZ iii>irrsTly on Boulogne pier, the 
<:ll£j c f AI'. : : n ? hirinz in thr •iisrance across the deep blue 
?:^a. Lady PiTL-i marshaZ-e^l all her daughters round her 
w::L a s-s^— -p of L-er p^j^i*:!, an 1 rrtreated from the pier darting 
siivarr iancr-rs a: pi-i-r link Becky who stood alone there. 

On ar-vtLer <iiy the packet came in. It had been blowing 
fre-h, and it al'iiraTs sTiiied Beckv's humour to see the droD 
woeWgonr: fac*r5 of the people as they emerged from the boat. 
L?idy Slin^tone happene<l to l^e on board this day. Her 
Ladyship had been exceedingly ill in her carriage, and was 
;rreatly exhausted and scarcely fit \o walk up the plank from 
the ship to the pier. But all her energies rallied the instant 
fihe saw Becky smiling roguishly under a pink bonnet: and 
giving her a glance of scorn, such as would have shrivelled up 
most women, she walked into the Custom House quite unsup- 
ported. Becky only laughed : but I don't think she liked it. 
She felt she was alone, quite alone : and the far-off shining 
cliffs of England were impassable to her. 

The behaviour of the men had undergone too I don't know 
what change. Grinstone showed his teeth and laughed in 
her face with a familiarity that was not pleasant. Little Bob 
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Suckling, who was cap in hand to her three months before, 
and would walk a mile in the rain to see for her carriage in 
the line at Gaunt House, was talking to Fitzoof of the Guards 
(Lord Heehaw's son) one day upon the jetty, as Becky took 
her walk there. Little Bobby nodded to her over his shoulder, 
without moving his hat, and continued his conversation with 
the heir of Heehaw. Tom Baikes tried to walk into her sitting- 
room at the inn with a cigar in his mouth ; but she closed the 
door upon him and would have locked it only that his fingers 
were inside. She began to feel that she was very lonely in- 
deed. " If he'd been here," she said, " those cowards would 
never have dared to insult me." She thought about ** him " 
with great sadness, and perhaps longing — about his honest, 
stupid, constant kindness and fidelity : his never-ceasing 
obedience ; his good humour, his bravery and courage. Very 
likely she cried, for she was particularly lively, and had put 
on a little extra rouge when she came down to dinner. 

She rouged regularly now : and — and her maid got Cognac 
for her besides that which was charged in the hotel bill. 

Perhaps the insults of the men were not, however, so 
intolerable to her as the sjrmpathy of certain women. Mrs. 
Crackenbury and Mrs. Washington Wliite passed through 
Boulogne on their way to Switzerland. (The party were pro- 
tected by Colonel Horner, young Beaumoris, and of course 
old Crackenbury, and Mrs. White's little girl.) They did not 
avoid her. They giggled, cackled, tattled, condoled, consoled, 
and patronised her until they drove her almost wild with rage. 
To be patronised by them\ she thought, as they went away 
simpering after kissing her. And she heard Beaumoris's laugh 
ringing on the stair, and knew quite well how to interpret his 
hilarity. 

It was after this visit that Becky, who had paid her weekly 
bills, Becky who had made herself agreeable to everybody in 
the house, who smiled at the landlady, called the waiters 
" Monsieur," and paid the chambermaids in politeness and 
apologies, what far more than compensated for a little nig- 
gardliness in point of money (of which Becky never was free), 
that Becky, we say, received a notice to quit from the landlord, 
who had been told by some one that she was quite an unfit 
VOL. n. 3 B 
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}»crrr:<i; lo h&r^ at his hotels where English ladies would not 
^ Ck-jwz^ vim Ler. And she was forced to fly into lodgings, 
c<f Tiatl tLr dnlness and solitude were most wearisome to 

S^ ^K Lrld up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried to 
rAf.r & tL&ra^«rr for herself, and conquer scandal. She went 
V' *:Lrzr^'zi Trjy regularly, and sang louder than anybody there. 
!^L^ M«.i: up the cause of the widows of the shipwrecked 
iLiLrzTZrzZL^ fti^i gave work and drawings for the Quashyboo 
Mia^d:*:: : ^ie 5:il«scrilied to the Assembly and wouldn't waltz. 
It. a "^-ri. =be -iid eTeryihing that was respectable, and that is 
wLt v-z i-weli -jon this part of her career with more fondness 
ibin -;• - ml's^peiit p«arts of her history, which are not so 
il-ra^5&::i- Si-, ^^a-w f-ec-ple avoiding her, and still laboriously 
snH'T'i -I* - iLti:: : j:ti never could suppose from her coun- 
^cmz-.-t: -s^ls: I*^*^r= *-' Lumiliation she might be enduring 

Hrr Liit.TT 'sra? afi^r all a mvsterv- Parties were divided 
iL«:"i: L-r. S.nr r-^TjIe. who took the trouble to busy them- 
f-lvrs in :lr narrTr. said that she was the criminal; whilst 
«::L-:r- v :-r--i tLi: ?Lv was a? innocent as a lamb, and that 
L-. r :• 1: .> hiscG.:. : "nri^ in farJt. Sht* won over a good many 
1. V ; .ir-:i:._: i:.:o :-ir- -/f-i-ut htr l»ov. and exhibiting the mo>t 
:rj»:.::. jtlt: ttL-.:: Li- ninir wa> mentioneil, or she sawanv- 
I'.'Iv IiIt Lim. SLv cTiii^-d j:<>xl Mrs. Aldernev's heart in 
:L:i: -^r-.y. -:1> w:.j r^tLrr the Queen of British Boulogne, and 
:r.i'>: :'- in -: 'liiir.vrs and balls of all the residents there, 
i V '^—liiL^ -^'ll-jii Ma-t^r Alderney came from Dr. SwishtaD's 
a.-airi-y : .. ro;*^ Lis L •li-lay? with hi< mother. " He and her 
r..-.'^ i - :; ^iTr of tbr^ sanit a::e. and sn like," Becky said, in a 
V i.v vL-kin^ ^::i aj'-nv: whtrt-as there was five vears' dif- 
f-rviio- l-t-s^e-n iLv l-:.y5" ages, and no more likeness between 
tL^.iii tl. ;:: WtweTn my respected reader and his humble 
^-rv:ir.:. Weriham. wh-n he was poin^ aliroad, on his way to 
Ki--in^'' i: to join Lord Sttyne, enligliteneil Mrs. Aldemey on 
thi- p il:. au'l told her how he was much more able to de- 
scriW littl- Rawdon than his mamma, who notoriously hated 
him, an-l never saw him : how he was thirteen years old, while 
httle Aldt-mey was but nine ; fair, while the other darling was 
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dark, — in a word, caused the lady in question to repent of her 
good humour. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herself with in- 
credible toils and labour, somebody came and swept it down 
rudely, and she had all her work to begin over again. It was 
very hard : very hard ; lonely and disheartening. 

There was Mrs. Newbright, who took her up for some time, 
attracted by the sweetness of her singing at church, and by 
her proper views upon serious subjects, concerning which in 
former days, at Queen's Crawley, Mrs. Becky had had a good 
deal of instruction. — Well, she not only took tracts, but she 
read them. She worked flannel petticoats for the Quashyboos 
— cotton nightcaps for the Cocoanut Indians — painted hand- 
screens for the conversion of the Pope and the Jews — sate 
under Mr. Eowls on Wednesdays, Mr. Huggleton on Thurs- 
days, attended two Sunday services at church, besides Mr. 
Bawler, the Darbyite, in the evening, and all in vain. Mrs. 
Newbright had occasion to correspond with the Coimtess of 
Southdown about the Warmingpan Fund for the Feejee 
Islanders (for the management of which admirable charity 
both these ladies formed part of a female committee), and 
having mentioned her " sweet friend," Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
the Dowager Countess wTote back such a letter regarding 
Becky, with such particulars, hints, facts, falsehoods, and 
general comminations, that intimacy between Mrs. Newbright 
and Mrs. Crawley ceased forthwith : and all the serious world 
of Tours, where this misfortune took place, immediately parted 
company with the reprobate. Those who know the English 
Colonies abroad know that we carry with us our pride, pills, 
prejudices, Harvey-sauces, cayenne-peppers, and other Lares, 
making a little Britain wherever we settle down. 

From one colony to another Becky fled imeasily. From 
Boulogne to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from Caen to Tours 
— trying with all her might to be respectable, and alas ! always 
found out some day or other, and pecked out of the cage by 
the real daws. 

Mrs. Hook Eagles took her up at one of these places : — a 
woman without a blemish in her character, and a house in 
Portman Square. She was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, 

3 B 2 
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-..-: :■ ' rr:..:.' i "■•::. :i 1 •'•ir ilr.^i.vi.^-: txLrtrnoe. an-:! liy^A for 
-' .v.- '!;;- ■ ':'. ::..i: ::i::.'-.-:- iiaL.^iori k»^pt by Mit.lam^^ de Saint 
.•;.•.:. ;.. ::.'^: P.•I^: I'.o;.'-!-. at Pur;.^. wh-rFv .^ktj Ix-cran exer- 
^■!-..'.;' r.-.r ^-r^v;*,': ani f&T'.Inatiori'i nr-^^n the shaV^l'V dandk^ 
i'.:. i :V-'i .'■' r: rr:a'itiv=i ':«l.o {r-yii-:riXrA her lanilladv's «^^m;? 
J J- 'rr.v :/•..; 1 -rrK-i^tv, aii-l. iri'l».»:d. C'.'il'l no more exi.-t vrithout 
i* r'n'rUi an opi^irn-eater without Li= 4ram, and she was happy 
(:i'/,\y^u at the i>eriod of her boarding-hoiise life. *• The women 
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as amusing as those in May Fair," she told an old 
friend who met her — " only, their dresses are not 
fresh. The men wear cleaned gloves, and are sad 
ertainly, but they are not worse than Jack This, and 
;t. The mistress of the house is a little vulgar, but 

hink she is so vulgar as Lady " and here she 

le name of a great leader of fashion that I would die 
an reveal. In fact, when you saw Madame de Saint 
rooms lighted up of a night, men with plaqties and 
t the ccarte tables, and the women at a little distance, 
it fancy yourself for a while in good society, and that 
was a real Countess. Many people did so fancy: 
:y was for a while one of the most dashing ladies of 
tess's salons. 

t is probable that her old creditors of 1815 found her 
caused her to leave Paris, for the poor little woman 
3d to fly from the city rather suddenly ; and went 
' Brussels. 

well she remembered the place ! She grinned as she 
p at the little entresol which she had occupied, and 
)f the Bareacres family, bawling for horses and flight, 
carriage stood in the porte-cochere of the hotel. She 
Waterloo and to Laeken, where George Osborne's 
it much struck her. She made a little sketch of it. 
oor Cupid ! " she said ; " how dreadfully he was in 
L me, and what a fool he was ! I wonder whether 
my is alive. It was a good little creature : and that 
er of hers. I have his funny fat picture still among 
•s. They were kind simple people." 
russels Becky arrived, recommended by Madame de 
lour to her friend, Madame la Comtesse de Borodino, 
Napoleon's General, the famous Count de Borodino, 
left with no resource by the deceased hero but that 
le-d'hote and an ecartc table. Second-rate dandies 
r, widow-ladies who always have a law-suit, and very 
nglish folk, who fancy they see " Continental society " 
houses, put down their money, or ate their meals, 
ne de Borodino's tables. The gallant young fellows 
he company round to champagne at the table-d'hote^ 
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rcvle out with the women, or hired horses on country excur- 
sions, ilubliird money to take boxes at the play or the Opera, 
Ki:c\l over ihr fair shoulders of the ladies at the ccartl- tables. 
a::vl wrote home to their [larents, in Devonshire, about their 
felicitous iutroduetiou to foreign society. 

HtTi. a* at Paris, Becky was a boarding-house queen : and 
mlv.i i:: Sclcx-i j*? n**i'»n<. She never refusevl the champagne, 
or tilt i«ouquT:ts, or the drives into the country, or the private 
ivXts: but what she preferred was the ecarie at night,— and 
siiz played audaciously. First she playal only for a Uttle, 
:i.ti: :'. T nvc-fnmo pirces, then for Xapoleons, then for notes: 
ihtu s2:v w.^uld not l>e able to i<iy her month's jxn^ion : tku 
sLt Ivrr.^-artd from the young gentlemen : then she got into 
v.wl: 5ic»i::. :i-a iullitJ Madame de Borodino, whom slie had 
cwsi-.d &-a wliTLti^lIr^l before : then she was plaj-ing for ttu 
Sn. V.S s* a time. aiiA in a ilire state of poverty : then hir 
v::;*r::r's allow^inoe would come in. and she would payoff 
MiJ.A:::!-. vii: B-.TAiiiio's score: and would once more takt- the 
v..:.".s s-nvius: Monsieur de Bossignol, or the Chevalitr de 

\N1i:: Rvkv lift Bmss^ls, the sad truth is, that she ox^red 
ilriT i-;:::l:s* y.\s'. ': to Madame de Borodino, of which (act, 
c.v.l :: :!.; ^u:" I:::c. And of the shrinking, and of the going 
.1 "ir. ::: li-.r kiu-i^ to tiiv EcVirend Mr. Muff, Ministre .\n• 
^*.:...:.. Av. I .•.rr.'si::^ v-::ntv of him, and of her coa3dnii and 
?..::::.: '^i:'.: M:l:r X.wllt. son of Sir XooiUe. pupil of the 
:*. Mr. M.:f. .tIi.-ui s:>: us^d to take into her private room, 
a:..-. :: '^L.u: >1.- w;:: I.ir^- sums at 'X^irti — of which fact. 1 
iv'.;. a::.-. . : .^ Ir^.lTid •:: h-r oth-.r knaveries, the Countess 
s-; >.r.» ■.:::. iur.rtiis tv-^ry English person who stops at lur 
:sti4':li>':.u:-,:::. &r..i &m::inv=xs tlist Madame Bawdon was no 



S.* :'.ir Lttit wxii.:-:r:r w-nt alv*::t. settini: up her tent in 
\r.::.'u> ::::-.> :: rl,:r::>:-. ss r^stlt^s as riysst-s or Bampfylde 
>-.\ r: C&r:'^. H-.r taste tVr ^lisrTStvvtabilitv irrew more and 
v.-.,*r: r::v..\:'i.'.';'t. Sir K-ft^riif a ivrftct Bohemian ere Ions, 
. ^r.l::-:^ v.::! vncrl-. wl:;::: it wcul.i n::^ke your hair stand on 






Vli-.r: is ::.'* tcw^ cf any rnark in Europe but it Las its 
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little colony of English raffs — men whose names Mr. Hemp 
the officer reads out periodically at the Sheriffs' Comi — young 
gentlemen of very good family often, only that the latter 
disowns them ; frequenters of billiard-rooms and estaminets, 
patrons of foreign races and gaming-tables. They people the 
debtors' prisons — they drink and swagger — they fight and 




brawl — they run away without paying — they have duels with 
French and German officers — they cheat Mr. Spooney at 
irani — they get the money, and drive off to Baden in magnv 
fieent britzkas — they try their infallible martingale, and lurk 
about the tables with empty pockets, shabby bullies, penniless , 
bocks, until tbey can swindle a Jew banker with a sham bill 



liL- r:« • zrrT :: r:!. The alter- 
^jr- t:_:1_ iItt^ y»i-:p!e midtrj:o 
.-— :ii- —'^' "iT :-r of p-tat tx- 

- . TL-ri ' — ::•:£ "o this life, anA 

- '^'-JL' ^>.r: rrz: towntoto^ii 
L- .". :-L7 Llr?. J^~ :.n was kni'ini 

- ■ ^-*— :r. I: if ?a:J sLt was 

, U- 1* l-i-fAlJLr that be \r;is 

-.:■_' iiiL !:--■- ••.:in-.U :o Major 

_: I-l:-i,;-r. V\"- iirr 'K^aud. You 

: Ir.i- r :..-m:Lv; l-u: of thii 
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.i niv little 



" . . IIl L.i_r I.-* -. : ".Ur made her 
'.'.-—- 1 1 J.:: . 1: -. . " ' .rl vin c iw-ii- 

*_- :*:-. "1-1: Tr, >l_r W:i5 Ll>>eil 

. ■ _^-i".->T-l ?-.■::: rt-thv of M'liif 

- - '.f .irr.-iz ;1::\: the unfor- 
■-..? -_: ::l.:r tliAii Mr?. Ra^doa 



'~^:- tL- J : L:: v:.:\:y. ^1.: j-.i:i:ll^ 1: ^h-ii she haJ 
'.:'-'-. —>-::: fli:::^ :.■ livr : who kiiow? how 
■_\: :_^ -.1.^ r..v r-.:. .:■:.:-.: V ^: :s >ci:.i :::a: ^Le wa-? 

;: . -i:.l 7 :'.: *• 'i.^. ^; ::.^: :htrr oaiinor K- any 
::7 .: :r::'. in :'..-: r- -.. r: :::a: sh^ wo^ :i Kustian >i^a: 
■::::i V:,:u:a :-::-.:-^:ir.ls. I h:\Yf tVtU l-.^n ir.ioniinl. 
P;::'i- slv JiijjVLi-td a rdiitio:: of her owii. uo lt^^ -^ 
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person than her maternal grandmother, who was not by any 
means a Montmorenci, but a hideous old box-opener at a 
theatre on the Boulevards. The meeting between them, of 
which other persons, as it is hinted elsewhere, seem to have 
been acquainted, must have been a very affecting interview. 
The present historian can give no certain details regarding 
the event. 

It happened at Bome once, that Mrs. de Bawdon's half- 
year's salary had just been paid into the principal banker's 
there, and, as everybody who had a balance of above five 
hundred scudi was invited to the balls which this prince of 
merchants gave during the winter, Becky had the honom* 
of a card, and appeared at one of the Prince and Princess 
Polonia's splendid evening entertainments. The Pi-incess was 
of the family of Pompili, lineally descended from the second 
king of Rome, and Egeria of the house of Olympus, while 
the Prince's grandfather, Alessandro Polonia, sold wash-balls, 
essences, tobacco, and pocket-handkerchiefs, ran errands for 
gentlemen, and lent money in a small way. All the great 
company in Eome thronged to his saloons — Princes, Dukes, 
Ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsignori, young bears with 
their leaders— every rank and condition of man. His halls 
blazed with light and magnificence; were resplendent with 
gilt frames (containing pictures), and dubious antiques ; and 
the enormous gilt crown and arms of the princely owner, a 
gold mushroom on a crimson field (the colour of the pocket- 
handkerchiefs which he sold) and the silver fountain of the 
Pompili family shone all over the roof, doors, and panels of 
the house, and over the grand velvet baldaquins prepared to 
receive Popes and Emperors. 

So Becky, who had arrived in the diligence from Florence, 
and was lodged at an inn in a very modest way, got a card 
for Prince Polonia's entertainment, and her maid dressed her 
with imusual care, and she went to this fine ball leaning on 
the arm of Major Loder, with whom she happened to be tra- 
velling at the time — (the same man who shot Prince Eavoli 
at Naples the next year, and was caned by Sir John Buckskin 
for carrying four kings in his hat besides those which he used 
in playing at ccarte) — and this pair went into the rooms to- 
voL. n. 3 c 
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gether, and Beckv saw a number of old faces which she remem- 
beretl in happier days, when she was not innocent, bat not 
fonnd out. Major Loder knew a great number of foreigners, 
keen-looking whiskered men with dirty striped ribbons iu 
their button-holes, and a very small display of linen ; but his 
own countrymen, it might be remarked, eschewed the Major. 
Becky, too, knew some ladies here and there — French widows, 
dubious Italian countesses, whose husbands had treated thorn 
ill — faugh — what shall we say, we who have moveil amouj^ 
some of the finest company of Vanity Fair, of this refuse and 
sediment of rascals ? If we play, let it be with clean cards. 
and not with this dirty pack. But every man who has formeil 
one of the innumerable army of travellers has seen thest 
marauding irregulars hanging on, like Nym and Pistol, to the 
main force ; wearing the king's colours, and boasting of his 
commission, but pillaging for themselves, and occasionally 
gibljeted by the roadside. 

Well, she was hanging on the arm of Major Loder, and 
they went through the rooms together, and drank a great 
quantity of champagne at the buffet, where the people, and 
especially the Major's irregular corps, struggletl furiously for 
refreshments, of which when the i>air had had enough, they 
pushed on until they reached the Duchess's own pink velvet 
saloon, at the end of the suite of ajiartments ^where the statue 
of the Venus is. and the great Venice looking-glasses, framed 
in silver), and where the princely family were entertaining 
their most distinguished guests at a round table at supi)er. 
It was just such a little select banquet as that of which Becky 
recollected that she had partaken at Lord Steyne's— and there 
he sat at Polonia's table, and she saw him. 

The scar cut by the diamond on his white, bald, shining 
forehead, made a burning red mark; his rwl whiskers were 
dyed of a purple hue, which made his pale face look still paler. 
He wore his collar and orders, his blue ribbon and gai-ter. 
He was a greater prince than any there, though there was a 
reigning duke and a royal highness, with their princesses, 
and near his Lordship was seated the beautiful Countess of 
Belladonna, nee de Glandier, whose husband (the Count Paolo 
della Belladonna), so well known for his brilliant entomolo- 
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gical collections, btid been long absent on a mission to tbe 
Emperoi of Morocco. 

Wben Becky bebeld tbat familiat and iUustrious face, how 
vulgar all of a sudden did Major Loder appear to her, and 
how thai odious Captain Book did smell of tobacco ! In one 
instant she reassamed her fine-ladyship, and tried to look and 
feel as if she were in May Fair once more. " That woman 
looks stupid and ill^hiunoored," she thought ; " I am sure she 



. .A7f-r.'v 
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can't amuse him. No, he must be bored by her — he never 
was by me." A hundred such touching hopes, fears, and 
memories palpitated in her little heart, as she looked with her 
brightest eyes (the rouge which she wore up to her eyehds 
made them twinkle) towards the great nobleman. Of a Star 
and Garter night Lord Steyue used also to put on his 
grandest manner, and to look and speak like a great prince, 
as he was. Becky admired him smiling sumptuously, easy. 






j\r-^ uii: •-ir«r-.7. A^ >i. -l.*^'i- v:ias a t-'e^rAiit companion 
.>: vi^. T'litr I I-":*'- TV- vjni: L ri.i. fmd of talk, what 
^ jTri.: iiii-uiir- — l::^: •!:•: ii.i iXtLar^rd this for Major 
!.•>'• r-T'.L.jLz f ".'.Jiajt L^L ■.rLi.rj-ic.i-'ffat'rr. and Captain 
i:. • "i vr_L :i«- j.-r^v • -i-'? .•'-irr- azxi tTiz-r-ring slang, and 
--i*--' _Ii.-r • 1 T ^iiittr? t:.*--::.-? ir: Til iZ-.T i2r:.*' she thonght. 
1- 1- : rv-r vi^i -^ i— r iz.: ■ v -^ >> ^ xhl a ^eat and iflus- 
Vj.»«r a: • i" 1-t tuir tI-- 1-r j>:ir»i in ani -aw Beckv. 

ri^r Ti,i t_ .--rr - t z-t:-? l= ilrir trv-rs iLrrt, and she 
:':-: .»i tl- --.t- — - izil- ^l-r v-.^i iL:i=*Tr. and dropped 
:jii 1 -j:--- ".rii-.:- ir.T-.rJL^ rLTiT-rj. E-r rViTrii aghast at 
!-• :■.■; 5. --. - v.-r Lr. lli,i>Ttl iiin.: en i-=L:l'lii^ Banquo's 
*•".::.•:•:: iyi»^.sii^\-. i: lii 'nZ-^-izzhz : ai.i r-^maintii looking 
i: Lr-.: t.-j: .3^^ ii::-iL xl^- iLii L:-rrIi >Lij-:r L«>Jer pulled 

i-:-r » TIT. 

' •!• ;iLr iTTi" iiv- tl-7 nTT*E:T-r>:'::i. ilr^. E./' was that 
'^',z,'^z:l.}^ z .v::i.ij'£ : " wr^li:^ ti-e^ ni-l-? ^Ti:bbing away has 
ii-i-:.-: I1-: -.r-.il-l :x. 1^1= z'- £1.1 tTT tht old governor's 
.::-Lii:-:.ji. :. i>n':k7 ii:"ij±: :1^ Maj-.t Lad Lad a great deal 

Tl'. :.iT ift^r sl^i: T^n^ :.:■ -sralk en the Pincian Hill — the 
I17:-; r :.7l f :li ?..:n>ii. iilrr^ — j:<'5?:i.'!y in Lopte^ to havt? 
iLZ..'':.'.: -'.'L: :: L.r : ^v-rir. Bit =L-=r met another acquaint- 
&:.>: :l-:r : :: ~^=: Mr. F::L^. LL= L'>ri=L:p's coitfidential man, 
~Lv ^ii-: -:7 :^.>:ilr.r :o Ler ratL^r familiarly, and pnttinga 
ir.rrr :o 1.1= ?.it- •• I kne"^ thrat Madame was here," he said; 
•• I f .lljx^i L^r :r:ii L^r Lo:eL I have some advice to give 
Ma.hic.»r." 

•* From ::-T MariiL; of Stevne?" Beckr asked, resuming 
a^ m-ich of Lrr di^iiitv as she could muster, and not a little 
a^nratrd h«y L-.-j:*: and e3q)ectation. 

*• Xo," raid the valet ; " it is from me. Rome is very un- 
Trholesome." 

*' Not at this season, Monsieur Fiche, — not till after 
Easter." 

" I tell Madame it is unwholesome now. There is always 
malaria for some people. That cursed marsh wind kills many 
at all seasons. Look here, Madame Crawley, you were always 
bfjn enfant^ and I have an interest in you, parole d'honneur. 
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warned. Go away from Kome, I tell you — or you will be 

jid die." 

Becky laughed, though in rage and fury. ''What ! assas- 

ite poor little me ? " she said. "How romantic ! Does my 

I carry bravos for couriers, and stilettos in the fourgons ? 

I ! I will stay, if but to plague him- I have those who will 

md me whilst I am here." 

It was Monsieur Fiche's turn to laugh now. "Defend 

," he said, " and who ? The Major, the Captain, any one 

ihose gambling men whom Madame sees, would take her 

for a hundred louis. We know things about Major 
ler (he is no more a Major than I am my Lord the Mar- 
3) which would send him to the galleys, or worse. We 
>w everything, and have friends everywhere. We know 
)m you saw at Paris, and what relations you found there. 
., Madame may stare, but we do. How was it that no 
lister on the Continent would receive Madame ? She has 
nded somebody : who never forgives — whose rage redoubled 
3n he saw you. He was like a madman last night when 
came home. Madame de Belladonna made him a scene 
lut you, and fired off in one of her furies." 
" Oh, it was Madame de Belladonna, was it ? " Becky said, 
eved a little, for the information she had just got had 
red her. 

" No — she does not matter — she is always jealous. I tell 
I it was Monseigneur. You did wrong to show yourself 
him. And if you stay here you will repent it. Mark 

words. Go. Here is my lord's carriage" — and seizing 
sky's arm, he rushed down an alley of the garden as Lord 
jyne's barouche, blazing with heraldic devices, came whirl- 
; along the avenue, borne by the almost priceless horses, 
1 bearing Madame de Belladonna lolling on the cushions, 
:k, sulky, and blooming, a King Charles in her lap, a white 
rasol swaying over her head, and old Steyne stretched at 
: side with a livid face and ghastly eyes. Hate, or anger, 
desire, caused them to brighten now and then still ; but 
linarily they gave no light, and seemed tired of looking out 

a world of which almost all the pleasure and all the best 
Eiuty had palled upon the worn-out wicked old man. 
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.: : .: I.-. ..:■■■ ii. :— . i '.r.v-r:- r :' iL-.- WLite Friars, aul 
i'.L.L.. - ;.-: i::-.r :i ^rrlrr .: t'..i, 'vr. :::::.: on. as the pai^rs 
- il :. : y :lr t^ -k .*. .i-:::l-. ". : Lis L:r'i-hip's seusibilitks by 

Ai; '-iv-u-.-L: •::•.::'.! .'^r ai'i-ar^-d in a weekly print. Je- 
r'-.'ii :n^' Li-: virtue-. Lis maznincenee, his talents, and his 
U'f'A actioL-. His sen-ribilitv, his attachment to the illustrious 
ifouh- of iJourbon. with which ho claimed an alliance, wore 
r:;*^:!! that ]if: couM not surWve the misfortunes of his auf^st 
l.in.-.iij«:ii. His body was buried at Naples, and his heart- 
that heart which always beat with every generous and uoble 
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emotion — was brought back to Castle Gaunt in a silver urn. 
" In him," Mr. Wagg said, " the poor and the Fine Arts have 
lost a beneficent patron, society one of its most brilliant orna- 
ments, and England one of her loftiest patriots and states- 
men," &c., &c. 

His will was a good deal disputed, and an attempt was 
made to force from Madame de Belladonna the celebrated 
jewel called the "Jew's-eye" diamond, which his Lordship 
always wore on his forefinger, and which it was said that she 
removed from it after his lamented demise. But his confi- 
dential friend and attendant. Monsieur Fiche, proved that the 
ring had been presented to the said Madame de Belladonna 
two days before the Marquis's death ; as were the bank-notes, 
jewels, NeapoUtan and French bonds, &c., found in his Lord- 
ship's secretaire, and claimed by his heirs from that injured 
woman. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 
. :f irsisEss isd fleastbe. 

^_jjj^__^ HE day after the meetii^ at I 
'.^^^'~T^ tbi- play-table, Jos had him- j 

. I ?tlf arrayed with unusiial 

^M I (STc and pplendonr, and. 

['^7\! without thinkiDg it ne»s- I 

sary to say a vord to aur 
i:.embcr of his famDy it- 
ira riling the oeenrrenies of 
".ht previoDs night, or asking 
\ f-.T ihtir tonipany in bis 
f\ik. lit- tallirti forth at an 
i-arly hour, anil was pre 
?eu:iy setrii making inqnirits - 
at Xhv door of the Eleplanl 
Hotrh In oouseqTience of 
the f^t-:i thi- honse was full 
•'_ ■; :;i'-^T5 in :"..-> street were a]rc:idy surroimJtil 
ii- l-ii:, - ,i:iJ .iriiikin^ the national small-bt-er, the 
-.7: ::; ;i ol u i of ?mokc. and Mr. Jos havmi;, 
us "..Y, a:i i Mr:;L his clumsy German, madp in- 
■- i-.r- :: of wLo::] he was in search, was directed 
■p f f :■:•; h:"^-', above the first-floor rooms where— 
:::: ir-Uars Lai Uved, and were eshihitiug thtii" 
I Ir'xudcs : above the second-floor apartments 
the -'M' r':.ty-r of the gambling firm; above the 
x-e:-;, tt-iiantvd by the band of renowned Bohe - 
tnLin vauitcrs and ti!mblcr3 ; and so on to the little cabins o— 
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the roof, where, among students, bagmen, small tradesmen, 
and country-folk, come in for the festival, Becky had found 
a little nest — as dirty a little refuge as ever beauty lay 
hid in. 

Becky liked the life. She was at home with everybody in 
the place, pedlars, punters, tumblers, students and all. She 
was of a wild, ro\'ing nature, inherited from father and mother, 
who were both Bohemians, by taste and circumstance ; if a 
lord was not by, she would talk to his courier with the great- 
est pleasure; the din, the stir, the drink, the smoke, the 
tattle of the Hebrew pedlars, the solemn, braggart ways of 
the poor tumblers, the soumoU talk of the gambling-table 
officials, the songs and swagger of the students, and the 
general buzz and hum of the place had pleased and tickled 
the little woman, even when her luck was down, and she had 
not wherewithal to pay her bill. How pleasant was all the 
bustle to her now that her purse was full of the money which 
little Georgy had won for her the night before ! 

As Jos came creaking and puffing up the final stairs, and 
was speechless when he got to the landing, and began to wipe 
his feu^e and then to look for No. 92, the room where he was 
directed to seek for the person he wanted, the door of the op- 
posite chamber, No. 90, was open, and a student, in jack-boots 
and a dirty schlafrock, was lying on the bed smoking a long 
pipe ; whilst another student in long yellow hair and a braided 
coat, exceeding smart and dirty too, was actually on his knees 
at No. 92, bawling through the keyhole supplications to the 
person within. 

"Go away," said a well-known voice, which made Jos 
thrill, "I expect somebody; I expect my grandpapa. He 
mustn't see you there." 

" Angel Englanderinn ! " bellowed the kneeling student 
with the whity-brown ringlets and the large finger-ring, ** do 
take compassion upon us. Make an appointment. Dine with 
me and Fritz at the inn in the park. We will have roast 
pheasants and porter, pliun-pudding and French wine. We 
shall die if you don't." 

'* That we will," said the young nobleman on the bed ; and 
this colloquy Jos overheard, though he did not comprehend it, 
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for the reason tliat he bad never studied the language in which 
it woB carried on. 

" Newmero kattcnang dooze, ai rou8 plait," Joa said in his 
grajidest manner, when he vas able to apeak. 

" Qaaterfang tooce.' " said the student, starting up, and he 




bounced into bis o\vii room, where he locked the door, and 
where Joa heard him laufihinj:; with his comra<le on the bed. 
The gentleman from Bensiil was standmg disconcerted by 
this incident, when the door of the 92 opened of itself, and 
Bucky's little Lead peeped out full of archness and mischief. 
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She lighted on Jos. " It's you," she said, coming out. "How 
I have been waiting for you ! Stop ! not yet — in one minute 
you shall come in." In that instant she put a rouge-pot, a 
brandy-bottle, and a plate of broken meat into the bed, gave 
one smooth to her hair, and finally let in her visitor. 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, a trifle 
faded and soiled, and marked here and there with pomatum ; 
but her arms shone out from the loose sleeves of the dress 
very white and fair, and it was tied round her little waist, so 
as not ill to set oflf the trim little figure of the wearer. She 
led Jos by the hand into her garret. " Come in," she said. 
" Come, and talk to me. Sit yonder on the chair ; " and she 
gave the civilian's hand a little squeeze, and laughingly placed 
him upon it. As for herself, she placed herself on the bed — 
not on the bottle and plate, you may be sure — on which Jos 
might have reposed, had he chosen that seat; and so there 
she sate and talked with her old admirer. 

"How little years have changed you," she said, with a 
look of tender interest. " I should have known you anywhere. 
What a comfort it is amongst strangers to see once more the 
frank honest face of an old friend ! " 

The frank honest face, to tell the truth, at this moment 
bore any expression but one of openness and honesty : it was, 
on the contrary, much perturbed and puzzled in look. Jos 
was surveying the queer Uttle apartment in which he found 
his old flame. One of her gowns hung over the bed, another 
depending from a hook of the door : her bonnet obscured half 
the looking-glass, on which, too, lay the prettiest little pair of 
bronze boots ; a French novel was on the table by the bed- 
side, with a candle, not of wax. Becky thought of popping 
that into the bed too, but she only put in the little paper 
nightcap with which she had put the candle out on going to 
sleep. 

"I should have known you anywhere," she continued ; " a 
woman never forgets some things. And you were the first 
man I ever — I ever saw." 

" Was I, really ? " said Jos. ** God bless my soul, you — 
you don't say so." 

"When I came with your sister from Chiswick, I was 
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hiSLT-JzLT zL^xt \ tt'. i tl-i, Bickr s&LL •• How is that dear 
\r-. : Oi- i-rT L-LsiAi^i Tie a sad vicked man, and of courbe 
h Ti.i :: —^ ila; il-r joor dear was jealoiLS. As if I cared 
ti-.c -: ' r- , Lriiii-: ! wi^- li^re was somcl>3dv — bnt no — don't 

izLrrs I " and sLe pasocd Lcr handkerchief 
1-= liticT-i^i Ajc across LcT eTelids. 
Ls n>l liis a =:r2c^c piace," she oonnnned, "for a 
s liToi iLi a Tcrv di£brent world too, to be 






{im^i iz ■? I LaT^ ha.i =»j many griefs and wrongs, Joseph 
SbilrT. I LaT^ :.*r^n ii.^r :o sTiSrr so cruellv, thai I am ahnoat 
ma^ir iLa.i =r:Lit:UiLe=- I can't stay still in any place, but 
WAr.irr tkhyzi always re&iless and unhappy. AU my friends 
LaTr bt*:n fal^ to me — alL There is no snch thing as an 
L'.r.'r?T iian in the worli. I was the truest wife that ever 
livrr^i, tLou^ I learned i::.y husband out of pique, because 
s-jiLc'r>>iT els^ — b-t cev^r mind that. I was true, and he 
trarirlr^i ujon me, arid deserted me. I was the fondest 
mother. I Lad I -t one child, one darling, one hope, one joy, 
whi-h I held ;o mv heart vr'nh a mother's affection, which was 
my life, my prayer, my — my i'les^ing ; and they — they tore it 
from me — tore it from me : *" and she put her hand to her 
heart witli a^pa^sii onate ue-ture of despair, burying her face 
for a moi:iei.t on tLe brd. 

The bran iy-i'^»t:lt: in-riJc clinked up against the plate which 
he'll the coii sausa::e. Both were moved, no doubt, by the 
eiLibition of -o much iirief. Max and Fritz were at the door 
liiteiiiTij with wundcr v* Mrs. Beckv's sobs and cries. Jos, 
t'>j, was a cr«»l deal frightened and aflFected at seeing his old 
name in this conilition. Au<l she began, forthwith, to tell her 
story — a tale so neat, simple, and artless, that it was quite 
evirknt from huaruiii her. tliat if ever there was a white-robed 
an;:el escaped from heaven to be subject to the infernal machi- 
nations and villany of nends here below, that si>otless being — 
that miserable unsullied martvr, was present on the bed before 
Jos— on the bed, sitting on the brandy-bottle. 

Thev had a verv long, amicable, and confidential talk 
there ; in the course of which, Jos Se<lley was somehow made 
aware (but in a manner that did not in the least scai'e or 
offend him) that Becky's heart had first learned to beat at his 
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enchanting presence : that George Osborne had certainly paid 
an unjustifiable court to Aer, which might account for Amelia's 
jealousy, and their little rupture ; but that Becky never gave 
the least encouragement to the unfortunate officer, and that 
she had never ceased to thiQk about Jos from the very first 
day she had seen him, though, of course, her duties as a 
married woman were paramount — duties which she had always 
preserved, and would, to her dyiag day, or^until the prover- 
bially bad climate in which Colonel Crawley was living should 
release her from a yoke which his cruelty had rendered odious 
to her. 

Jos went away, convinced that she was the most virtuous, 
as she was one of the most fascinating of women, and revolv- 
ing in his mind all sorts of benevolent schemes for her welfare. 
Her persecutions ought to be ended : she ought to return to 
the society of which she was an ornament. He would see 
what ought to be done. She must quit that place, and take 
a quiet lodging. Amelia must come and see her, and befriend 
her. He would go and settle about it, and consult with the 
Major. She wept tears of heartfelt gratitude as she parted 
from him, and pressed his hand as the gallant stout gentleman 
stooped down to kiss hers. 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her Uttle garret with as much 
grace as if it was a palace of which she did the honours ; and 
that heavy gentleman having disappeared down the stairs. 
Max and Fritz came out of their hole, pipe in mouth, and 
she amused herself by mimicking Jos to them as she munched 
her cold bread and sausage and took draughts of her favourite 
brandy-and-water. 

Jos walked over to Dobbin's lodgings with gi-eat solemnity, 
and there imparted to him the aflPecting history with which he 
had just been made acquainted, without, however, mentioning 
the play-business of the night before. And the two gentlemen 
were laying their heads together, and consulting as to the 
best means of being useful to Mrs. Becky, while she was 
finishing her interrupted dejeuner a la fourchette. 

How was it that she had come to that httle town ? How 
was it that she had no friends and was wandering about alone? 
Little boys at school are taught in their earUest Latin book. 
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xhj3Lt the path of Avc-rnus is very easy of descent. Let us skip 
OT^r tLtr interval in the history of her downward progress. 
rrriT -xas c:t worse now than she had been in the davs of Ler 
I r.sr-rritv — ijalv a little down on her luck. 

* ^ • B 

A- I'.r Mrs. Amelia, she was a woman of such a soft and 
f;-:Ii?L .ii-fp-jsiti'jn. that when she heard of anybody unhappy, 
h-rr Lrart ?trai-:htwav melted towards the suflFerer; and as 
?:.T hi-i r.-Trr thoui'ht or done anjihing mortally guilty Ler- 
5-1:. rlr La-l not that abhorrence for wickedness which dis- 
linj^L-iL-rS morali-fts much more knowing. If she spoiled 
tT-.rv- •■iy -xho came n^ar her with kindness and comjJiments, 
— i: sL- l-^2-"r'l parir-n of all her servants for troubling them 
: . .-.r.^-^Trr :L-r 1-11. — if -rhe a^wlogised to a shop-boy who showed 
Ltt i • iT-.-r of silk, or ma-lc a curtsey to a street-sweeper with 
fi : : HIT lin-rr.tarv r-mark ur-on the tlejiant state of his crossing 
— i-l sLr was alniTrt 'lar-able of evt-rv one of these follies— 
:l:r L .::::: :Lat an oil ao naintance was miserable was sure 

m 

:■: s-ifi-z L-rr I.rar: : nor •:^'.'.il'l slie hear of anvbo<lv's being 
d-.-'-rr-.-llT uiiLiTT V. A ^:rli uiidvr ?uch le;n.slation as hers 
T7 . -.il : :. : r ^ a v-.rv or l-.rlv t \v:r of abode ; but there are not 
ij.\i.j -s^:---.::. a: kai: no: of the rul^rrs, who are of her sort. 
T-.i? 1 . iy. ! "tIitv... tt -ill L.iv:^ al^jhshed all gaols, punL?h- 
:::-.:.>. :. .:. I. irs. -^Lir r-L-.j^, lov^rtv. sickness, hunger, in the 
-n^.rli: :•.::! "^is f.:jii a n-.a:i--i'irit-l creature, that — we are 
•: lij-. : ::■ ::::frs? it — sh-r c.ili even fjrjet a mortal injury. 

'V\1tz :L- }.ri'.":r h-earl from Jos of the .sentimental adven- 
: :r- -Li 1 Lii "is: i-fiZ-n tLv latter, he was not, it mii^t 
-r::- 1. :.- -.rlv :\s !ii-.::i: ir-T-i-resied as the gentleman from 
1 . :.-:.-.l. O- :Lt i-.-triirv. Lis rxeitt-m-f-nt waa ouite the revers*: 
::. n i ^!T;.?*ir:ul-r or.T : Lr made usv •:: a brief but improper 
cAvrrss: :: :r j..r LL::: a r-jor 'woman ir. •ii^rress. sa\*in;;. in fact, 
— ":! 7 L-It :^i::~. bis sLo o'ln-. to lijL: again ?'* He never 
L.il :.\\ :Lr s1:jL:vs: likiii:: for her: but had heartilv mis- 
tr --:-•. L-.r :_•:=: :Lt v-^rv nrst i::onient when her irreen eves 
L.i 1 1 '.kTi 3.:. iri :umT-i a^^Av from. LLs own. 

■• T:l}.z l:::Ir irTil r rinr? mi-iLirf wherever she p>e=," the 
M.\;:r fiiii, 'iisrT=r«irCtf.illy. " WLo knows wha: ?<:»rt of a life 
sLr Lis y.'rizi Uilir,2'? and what l7.-ines? has she here abroad 
£.::.: i.l:~T ? Ivir/i :ell me aoiu: f-irrs-e-^utors and enemies; an 
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lonest woman always has friends, and never is separated from 
ler family. Why has she left her husband ? He may have 
>een disreputable and wicked, as you say. He always was. 
[ remember the confounded blackleg, and the way in which 
16 used to cheat and hoodwink poor George. Wasn't there 
\ scandal about their separation? I think I heard some- 
;hing," cried out Major Dobbin, who did not care much about 
gossip; and whom Jos tried in vain to convince that Mrs. 
Becky was in all respects a most injured and virtuous female. 

" W^ell, well ; let's ask Mrs. George," said that arch-diplo- 
matist of a Major. " Only let us go and consult her. I sup- 
pose you will allow that she is a good judge at any rate, and 
Imows what is right in such matters." 

" Hm ! Emmy is very well," said Jos, who did not happen 
k) be in love with his sister. 

" Very well ? by Gad, sir, she's the finest lady I ever met 
In my life," bounced out the Major. " I say at once, let us 
JO and ask her if this woman ought to be visited or not — I 
^'iil be content with her verdict." Now this odious, artful 
rogue of a Major was thinking in his own mind that he was 
sure of his case. Emmy, he remembered, was at one time 
3ruelly and deservedly jealous of Eebecca, never mentioned 
ber name but with a shrinking and terror — a jealous woman 
aever forgives, thought Dobbin : and so the pair went across 
the street to Mrs. George's house, where she was contentedly 
wrarbling at a music-lesson with Madame Strumpfif. 

When that lady took her leave, Jos opened the business 
mih his usual pomp of words. " Amelia, my dear," said he, 
'* I have just had the most extraordinary — yes — God bless my 
30ul ! the most extraordinary adventure — an old friend — yes. 
El most interesting old friend of yours, and I may say in old 
times, has just arrived here, and I should like you to see her." 

" Her ! " said Amelia. ** Who is it ? Major Dobbin, if you 
please not to break my scissors." The Major was twirling 
them round by the Httle chain from which they sometimes 
hung to their lady's waist, and was thereby endangering his 
Dwn eye. 

"It is a woman whom I dislike very much," said the 
Major, doggedly ; " and whom you have no cause to love." 
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•• h L* EfiheKa, Fn sT^'-e h 13 Ecfaeoca," Amelia said llush- 
inff, *r.d 0^121:: T-^rr n:ich &ciia&=d. 

•1'-,^ ar-i rljr.1: vo^ aircavs are/' Dobbin answered. 
Bns:?«^Li, Water: X. oti^ old tiiries, griefs, pangs, remem- 
fcrir..>«, nifiii hA-*'£ iiVj Aineiia's gentle heart, and caused 
a ^r:cl iriraiitvn xl^'tt^, 

'• Ix^z^'z ic^ ii>i 2cii her," Enimj continned. " I conldn't 

•■ I v^ui To^ 50," Dobbin said to Jos. 

*' hL-i is very unhappv, and — and that sort of thing." Jos 
i:r^'=:d. *" Sh-i ia very poor and unprotected : and has been 
Li — ezi^eedin^iT ill— and that scoTmdrel of a husband has 
d^.t^rted r.^r." 

" Ah : • ?^:d Ainelia. 

*' She hai-r/t a friend in the worll," Jos went on, not un- 
deiteroTiilj ; " and she said she thought she might trust in 
voa. She's so miserable. Emmv. She has been almost mad 
Tri:h qrief. Her rtorv qnite affected me : — 'pon my word and 
honour, it flid — never was such a cruel persecution borne so 
an^elicallv, I mav sav. Her family has been most cruel to 
her/' 

" Poor creature ! " Amelia said. 

" And if rhe can ;:et no frirnd. she savs she thinks she'll 
di-." Jo^ proceede*!, in a Iot tremulous voice. — "God bless 
mv soul! do vou know that she tritd to kill herself? She 
carriers laudanum with her — I saw the bottle in her room— 
fiurh a miserable little room — at a third-rate house, the 
El»:phant, up in the roof at the top of all. I went there." 

Tljis did not seem to affect Emmv. She even smiled a 
little. Perhaps she figured Jos to herself panting up the stair. 

" She's beside herself with grief," he resumed. " The 
a^ronif-s that woman has endured are quite frightful to hear 
of. She had a little l>oy, of the same age as Georgy." 

" Yf •», j-es, I think I remember," Emmy remarked. " Well ?'* 

" The most beautiful child ever seen," Jos said, who was 
v^ry fat, and easily moved, and had l>een touched by the story 
Vji'cVy told ; *' a perfect angel, who adored his mother. The 
ruffians tore him shrieking out of her arms, and have never 
ullow«.'d him to see her." 
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" Dear Joseph," Emmy cried out, starting up at once, "let 
us go and see her this minute." And she ran into her adjoin- 
ing bedchamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, came out 
with her shawl on her arm, and ordered Dobbin to follow. 

He went and put her shawl — it was a white Cashmere, 
consigned to her by the Major himself from India — over her 
shoulders. He saw there was nothing for it but to obey ; and 
she put her hand into his arm, and they went away. 

" It is number 92, up four pair of stairs," Jos said, perhaps 
not very willing to ascend the steps again ; but he placed him- 
self in the window of his drawing-room, which commands the 
place on which the Elephant stands, and saw the pair march- 
ing through the market. 

It was as well that Becky saw them too from her garret ; 
for she and the two students were chattering and laughing 
there ; they had been joking about the appearance of Becky's 
grandpapa — whose arrival and departure they had witnessed 
— but she had time to dismiss them, and have her little room 
clear before the landlord of the Elephant, who knew that 
Mrs. Osborne was a great favourite at the Serene Court, and 
respected her accordingly, led the way up the stairs to the 
roof-story, encouraging Miladi and the Herr Major as they 
achieved the ascent. 

" Gracious lady, gracious lady ! " said the landlord, knock- 
ing at Becky's door ; he had called her Madame the day before, 
and was by no means courteous to her. 

" Who is it ? " Becky said, putting out her head, and she 
gave a little scream. There stood Emmy in a tremble, and 
Dobbin, the tall Major, with his cane. 

He stood still watching, and very much interested at the 
scene; but Emmy sprang forward with open arms towards 
Rebecca, and forgave her at that moment, and embraced her 
and kissed her with all her heart. Ah, poor wretch, when 
was your lip pressed before by such pure kisses ? 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

ASIASTICM ULE. 



BANENESS and 

like Amelia's were likdy 
to touch even such a 
hardened little reprobate 
B8 Becky. She returned 
Emmy's caresses and kind 
speeches with something 
very like gratitude, and an 
emotion which, if it was 
not lasting, for a moment 
was almost gennine. That 
WAS a lucky stroke of hers 
about the child "torn from 
her arms shrieking." It 
was by that harrowing mis- 
fortune that Becky had 
won her friend back, and 
it was one of the very first 
points, we may be certain, 
upon which our poor 
simple Uttle Emmy began 
to tillk to her new-found acquaintance. 

" And BO they took your darling child from you ? " our 
Bimpletoii cried out. " Oh, Rebecca, my poor dear suffering 
friend, I know what it is to lose n boy, and to feel for those 
who have lost one. But please Heaven youra will be restored 
to you, as a merciful merciful Providence has brought me back 
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" The child, my child ? Oh, yes, my agonies were fright- 
ful," Becky owned, not perhaps without a twinge of conscience. 
It jarred upon her, to be obliged to commence instantly to 
tell lies in reply to so much confidence and simplicity. But 
that is the misfortune of beginning with this kind of forgery. 
When one fib becomes due as it were, you must forge another 
to take up the old acceptance ; and so the stock of your lies 
in circulation inevitably multiplies, and the danger of detection 
increases every day. 

'* My agonies," Becky continued, " were terrible (I hope 
she won't sit down on the bottle) when they took him away 
from me; I thought I should die; but I fortunately had a 
brain fever, during which my doctor gave me up. and-and I 
recovered, and — and here I am, poor and friendless." 

" How old is he ? " Emmy asked. 

" Eleven," said Becky. 

" Eleven ! " cried the other. " Why, he was born the same 
year with Georgy, who is " 

*' I know, I know," Becky cried out, who had in fact quite 
forgotten all about little Bawdon's age. ** Grief has made 
me forget so many things, dearest Amelia. I am very much 
changed : half wild sometimes. He was eleven when they 
took him away from me. Bless his sweet face ; I have never 
seen it again." 

" Was he fair or dark ? " went on that absurd little Emmy. 
" Show me his hair." 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. "Not to-day, 
love, — some other time, when my trunks arrive from Leipsic, 
whence I came to this place, — and a Uttle drawing of him, 
which I made in happy days." 

" Poor Becky, poor Becky ! " said Emmy. " How thank- 
ful, how thankful I ought to be ; " (though I doubt whether 
that practice of piety inculcated upon us by our womankind 
in early youth, namely, to be thankful because we are better 
oflf than somebody else, be a very rational religious exer- 
cise ;) and then she began to think as usual, how her son was 
the handsomest, the best, and the cleverest boy in the whole 
world. 

"You will see my Georgy," was the best thing Emmy 
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Whilst the ladies were carrying on their conversation, 
Amelia's constant escort, the Major (who, of course, did not 
wish to interrupt their conference, and found himself rather 
tired of creaking about the narrow stair passage of which the 
reof brushed the nap from his hat), descended to the ground- 
floor of the house and into the great room common to all the 
frequenters of the Elephant, out of which the stair led. This 
apturtment is always in a fume of smoke, and liberally sprinkled 
with beer. On a dirty table stand scores of corresponding 
brass-candlesticks with tallow candles for the lodgers, whose 
keys hang up in rows over the candles. Emmy had passed 
blushing through the room anon, where all sorts of people 
were collected : Tyrolese glove-sellers and Danubian linen-mer- 
chants, with their packs ; students recruiting themselves with 
butterbrods and meat ; idlers, playing cards or dominoes on 
the sloppy, beery tables ; tumblers refreshing during the ces- 
sation of their performances — in a word, all ih^ fumum and 
strepitiis of a German inn in fair-time. The waiter brought 
the Major a mug of beer, as a matter of course ; and he took 
out a cigar, and amused himself with that pernicious vegetable 
and a newspaper until his charge should come down to claim 
him. 

Max and Fritz came presently downstairs, their caps on 
one side, their spurs jingling, their pipes splendid with coats- 
of-arms and full-blown tassels, and they hung up the key of 
No. 90 on the board, and called for the ration of butterbrod 
and beer. The pair sate down by the Major, and fell into a 
conversation of which he could not help hearing somewhat. 
It was mainly about " Fuchs " and ** Philister," and duels and 
drinking-bouts at the neighbouring University of Schoppen- 
hausen, from which renowned seat of learning they had just 
come in the Eilwagen, with Becky, as it appeared, by their 
side, and in order to be present at the bridal fetes at Pumper- 
nickel. 

** The little Englanderinn seems to be en hays de cfonnou 
sance" said Max, who knew the French language, to Fritz, 
his comrade. " After the fat grandfather went away, there 
came a pretty little compatriot. I heard them chattering and 
whimpering together in the little woman's chamber." 
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- W-r z:-ti llI-: -Jl-^ :i-:k=55 tir L=r ccr,i>=r:.'' Fritz said, 
•- Rl-; :L>z aiiT h-.c-tt. Max ? " 

" BaL." fall il-r :ci.-^r. - sLe a3C£ai k a eoGeen in n^ilAhu, 
Ki^= saLI liiA: sIt i«iT^nisc«i c-cs; a: L^fpg:> : an-1 the 
hzmiKzZ. Vjt.'jL 11AZ.7 litiits. E-t: sCjt W":!!! oz viihoat sing- 
ri^. Sic siii ijL iic 'Xtii^ii T-s^^icriaj ia; L-^r pi^ni^t had 
ikZrrr: lI a; Lrr-esi-T^ .SLi -^r- .t silz. 12 i= mv birlicf: her 
Tiiife ii is iriiito: kr vr-r. lioc ^•=t::r-5ijakiiiz Ecnowner ! " 

- 1: if eri.:ju-: ; / L-dkr L-^r irsii:^ «>::2 of L-er window a 

- ir^zizz, 4^i TiZLj^^. i?j Li-5 v-Zr;hjcr." oc-frrrrcd Fritz with 
iLt r-=ii n:^^. tL-: rrTiicnij p^-zfrrr-^i loe foniL-rr amasement. 
*" N : . ;!•:•- fLal: :Ak.T -:t>r •:: L-rr liciLcis. SL^ won money at 
iIt t-**-? ii-i ri^;'':'.*-: 1:^.?* '';"•'•- I 54w L^r: she made a 
liriLc E^.rilrl l«:v i-Lat f.r L-^r- W^ will rpend thv monev 
iirr-i :r ^ ilr tlT-iTTr. :? T- -rZl a-eas Lcr to French wine or 
r.ii— v.- iz. il-^ A:ir'l:if •>iri=::, la tht: tick-rts we will not 
t -~. "il^Il-a: fiT-^r* ii.c / T-r? a£:o;h'cr ni'xi of Uctrr?" and 
cz-z LZ. 1 kL .'.Irr ^- .".-s-titvIt LiviiL: c:iricd HiKir tlond whiskers 
iz. il-^ iiAwiifl 'i:-i:L^:. .^irl-ri iL-ein aiad 5wai:;;:;crtd off into 



TIt !-Ii; :r. -1 : li i ^^r. ih^ kr j of Xo. 90 p::: up on its 
L>:i- iz.i Liri 1t:l:1 lie xz.Trr=aii'jQ of the t^o yoong Cni- 
TzZr.'rr 1;...L«, -Tii :..: i: ^ Is? :«:• iii'irrTiaiii that th^irtalk 
z-^z^l :•; 1- :irr, ■ 71- Irl-r -i-rTil is at her clJ tricks." he 

i1;:lj1:. i:.: Ir ri -.1 i.^ Ir r-ri^alr^l oM dav?. when he had 

Tir^:--. i :-.T Itt^*::^:^ zl-titlz. "srith J.>s. and the ludicrous 
T- : :: :li: 4riT-^:u-. Er and Geirze had often lau;;hed 

>. iZ>i nz.:l a fcw weeks after George's 






h-lttI-Jt. -si:!. 1-: ilr-i Tis !ti:i^i in the little Circe's toils. 
izl lii iji zi^izZr*j^ '-^ T "ffiil her which hi? comrade cer- 
'T- -"7 -:Lj3»r-::'rl . -: ::-:rrT-::^i :o Lniore. William was too 
rL-:l Inr: :r i^"'.-.":-! :•: ijk :o faiom that disgrace fal 
n-fT-r-. illi.TL::! im-r. ^z: eTidentlv with remorse on his 

... m 

"•••'- V .Vr.rjr 111 il:iiT^i :o h. It was on the mominc: of 
vTi:- :!..•:. ij lir t::ii^ n-n s:.»i :ocether in front of their 
1:_-, ^:Lr'zTli_: :1- ':Ia:V -'A^.ses of Frenchmen who crownel 
•"_ .Tor-rlT iTifiT?. ini if the rain was c«5min<r down, **I 
ZA-z ".ttz. - '<■' ; in i I'Xiish inarigoe with a woman/' George 
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said. " I am glad we were inarched away. If I drop, I hope 
Emmy will never know of that business. I wish to God it 
had never been begun ! " And William was pleased to think, 
and had more than once soothed poor George's widow with 
the narrative, that Osborne, after quitting his wife, and after 
the action of Quatre Bras, on the first day, spoke gravely and 
a£fectionately to his comrade of his father and his wife. On 
these facts, too, William had insisted very strongly in his 
conversations with the elder Osborne : and had thus been the 
means of reconciling the old gentleman to his son's memory, 
just at the close of the elder man's life. 

** And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues," 
thought William. " I wish she were a hundred miles from 
here. She brings mischief wherever she goes." And he was 
pursuing these forebodings and this uncomfortable train of 
thought, with his head between his hands, and the Pumper- 
nickel Gazette of last week unread under his nose, when some- 
body tapped his shoulder with a parasol, and he looked up and 
saw Mrs. Amelia. 

This woman had a way of tyrannising over Major Dobbin 
(for the weakest of all people will domineer over somebody), 
and she ordered him about, and patted him, and made him 
fetch and carry just as if he was a great Newfoundland dog. 
He liked, so to speak, to jump into the water if she said 
" High, Dobbin ! " and to 'trot behind her with her reticule 
in his mouth. This history has been written to very little 
purpose if the reader has not perceived that the Major was a 
spooney. 

" Why did you not wait for me, sir, to escort me down- 
stairs ? " she said, giving a little toss of her head, and a most 
sarcastic curtsey. 

** I couldn't stand up in the passage," he answered, with 
a comical deprecatory look; and, delighted to give her his 
arm, and to take her out of the horrid smoky place, he would 
have walked off without even so much as remembering the 
waiter, had not the young fellow run after him and stopped 
him on the threshold of the Elephant, to make him pay for 
the beer which he had not consumed. Emmy laughed : she 
called him a naughty man, who wanted to run away in debt : 
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** the poor dear thing ! quite alone and absolutely forced to 
give lessons in singing to get her bread — and not have her 
here ! " 

** Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George," cried the Major, 
but don't have her in the house. I implore you don't." 
Pooh," said Jos. 

" You who are always good and kind : always used to be 
at any rate : I'm astonished at you, Major William," Amelia 
cried. " Why, what is the moment to help her but when she 
is so miserable? Now is the time to be of service to her. 
The oldest friend I ever had, and not " 

" She was not always your friend, Amelia," the Major said, 
for he was quite angry. This allusion was too much for Emmy, 
who, looking the Major almost fiercely in the face, said, " For 
shame. Major Dobbin ! " and after having fired this shot, she 
walked out of the room with a most majestic air, and shut her 
own door briskly on herself and her outraged dignity. 

To allude to that ! " she said, when the door was closed. 
Oh, it was cruel of him to remind me of it," and she looked 
up at George's picture, which hung there as usual, with the 
portrait of the boy underneath. " It was cruel of him. If I 
had forgiven it, ought he to have spoken ? No. And it is 
from his own lips that I know how wicked and groundless my 
jealousy was ; and that you were pure — oh yes, you were pure, 
my saint in heaven ! " 

She paced the room trembling and indignant. She went 
and leaned on the chest of drawers over which the picture 
hung, and gazed and gazed at it. Its eyes seemed to look down 
on her with a reproach that deepened as she looked. The 
early dear dear memories of that brief prime of love rushed 
back upon her. The wound which years had scarcely cicatrised 
bled afresh, and oh, how bitterly ! She could not bear the 
reproaches of the husband there before her. It couldn't be. 
Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin ; poor old William ! That unlucky word had 
undone the work of many a year — the long laborious edifice 
of a life of love and constancy — raised too upon what secret 
and hidden foimdations, wherein lay buried passions, uncounted 
struggles, unknown sacrifices — a little word was spoken, and 
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down fell the fail* palace of hope — one word, and away flew 
the bird which he had been trying all his life to lure ! 

William, though he saw by Amelia's looks that a great 
crisis had come, nevertheless continued to implore Sedley in 
the most energetic terms to beware of Bebecca; and he eagerly, 
almost frantically, adjured Jos not to receive her. He besought 
Mr. Sedley to inquire at least regarding her : told him how he 
had heard that she was in the company of gamblers and people 
of ill repute ; pointed out what e\il she had done in former 
days : how she and Crawley had misled poor George into ruin : 
how she was now parted from her husband, by her own con- 
fession, and, perhaps, for good reason. What a dangerous 
companion she would be for his sister, who knew nothing of 
the affairs of the world ! William implored Jos, with all the 
eloquence which he could bring to bear, and a gi'eat deal 
more energy than this quiet gentleman was ordinarily in the 
habit of showing, to keep Bebecca out of his household. 

Had ho been less violent, or more dexterous, he might 
have succeeded in his supplications to Jos ; but the Civilian 
was not a little jealous of the airs of superiority which the 
Major constantly exhibited towards him, as he fancied (in- 
deed, he had imparted his opinions to Mr. Kirsch, the courier, 
whose bills Major Dobbin checked on this journey, and who 
sided with his master), and he began a blustering speech 
about his competency to defend his own honour, his desire 
not to have his affairs meddled with, his intention, in fine, to 
rebel against the Major, when the colloquy — rather a long 
ahd stormy one — was put an end to in the simplest way 
possible, namely, by the an-ival of Mrs. Becky, with a jwi-ter 
from the Elephant Hotel, in charge of her very meagre 
baggage. 

She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and made 
a shrinking, but amicable, salutation to Major Dobbin, who, 
as her instinct assured her at once, was her enemy, and had 
been speaking against her ; and the bustle and clatter conse- 
quent upon her arrival brought Amelia out of her room. 
Emmy went up and embraced her guest with the greatest 
warmth, and took no notice of the Major, except to fling him 
an angry look — the most unjust and scornful glance that had 
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perhaps ever appeared in that poor little woman's face since 
she was born. But she had private reasons of her own, and 
was bent upon being angry with him. And Dobbin, indignant 
at the injustice, not at the defeat, went off, making her a bow 
quite as haughty as the killing curtsey with which the httle 
woman chose to bid him farewell. 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and affec- 
tionate to Bebecca, and bustled about the apartments and 
installed her guest *in her room with an eagerness and activity 
seldom exhibited by our placid little friend. But when an act 
of injustice is to be done, especially by weak people, it is best 
that it should be done quickly ; and Emmy thought she was 
displaying a great deal of firmness and proper feeling and 
veneration for the late Captain Osborne in her present be- 
haviour. 

Georgy came in from the fetes for dinner-time, and found 
four covers laid as usual ; but one of the places was occupied 
by a lady, instead of by Major Dobbin. "Hullo! where's 
Dob ? " the young gentleman asked, with his usual simplicity 
of language. " Major Dobbin is dining out, I suppose," his 
mother said; and, drawing the boy to her, kissed him a great 
deal, and put his hair off his forehead, and introduced him to 
Mrs. Crawley. **This is my boy, Bebecca," Mrs. Osborne said 
— as much as to say — can the world produce anything like 
that? Becky looked at him with rapture, and pressed his 

hand fondly. " Dear boy ! " she said — ** he is just like my " 

Emotion choked her further utterance ; but Amelia under- 
stood, as well as if she had spoken, that Becky was thinking 
of her own blessed child. However, the company of her friend 
consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she ate a very good dinner. 

During the repast, she had occasion to speak several times, 
when Georgy eyed her and listened to her. At the dessert 
Emmy was gone out to superintend further domestic arrange- 
ments: Jos was in his great chair dozing over Galipnani: 
Georgy and the new arrival sat close to each other : he had 
continued to look at her knowingly more than once, and at 
last, he laid down the nut-crackers. 

"I say," said Georgy. 

" What do you say ? " Becky said, laughing. 
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with Rebecca) that Amelia should go to the Court ball that 
night. There would be the place where he should tell her. 
The Major went home and dressed himself in his uniform, 
and repaired to Court, in hopes to see Mrs. Osborne. She 
never came. When he returned to his lodgings all the Ughts 
in the Sedley tenement were put out. He could not see her 
till the morning. I don't know what sort of a night's rest he 
had with this frightful secret in bed with him. 

At the earliest convenient hour in the morning he sent 
his servant across the way with a note, saying, that he wished 
very particularly to speak mth her. A message came back 
to say, that Mrs. Osborne was exceedingly unwell, and was 
keeping her room. 

She, too, had been awake all that night. She had been 
thinking of a thing which had agitated her mind a hundred 
times before. A hundred times on the point of yielding, she 
had shrunk back from a sacrifice which she felt was too much 
for her. She couldn't, in spite of his love and constancy, and 
her own acknowledged regard, respect, and gratitude. What 
are benefits, what is constancy, or merit? One curl of a girl'a 
ringlet, one hair of a whisker, will turn the scale against them 
all in a minute. They did not weigh with Emmy more than 
with other women. She had tried them ; wanted to make 
them pass; could not; and the pitiless little woman had found 
a pretext, and determined to be free. 

WTien at length, in the afternoon, the Major gained ad- 
mission to Amelia, instead of the cordial and affectionate 
greeting, to which he had been accustomed now for many a 
long day, he received the salutation of a curtsey, and of a 
little gloved hand, retracted the moment after it was accorded 
to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in the room, and advanced to meet him 
with a smile and an extended hand. Dobbin drew back rather 
confusedly. " I — I beg your pardon, ma'am," he said ; " but 
I am bound to tell you that it is not as your friend that I 
am come here now." 

** Pooh ! damn ; don't let us have this sort of thing ! " Jos 
cried out, alarmed, and anxious to get rid of a scene. 

" I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against Rebecca ? '^ 
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i: ? I^ it unfaiilif^ilness to mv husband ? I sooni it. and defv 
anvr<Mlv to prove it — I defv vou. I sav. Mv honour is as un- 
touched as that of the bitterest enemy who ever mali|;^ed me. 
Is it of l>eini: poor, forsaken, wretched, that you accuse me? 
Yes, I am guiltj' of those faults, and punished for them every 
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day. Let me go, Emmy. It is only to suppose that I have 
not met you, and I am no worse to-day than I was yesterday. 
It is only to suppose that the night is over and the poor 
wanderer is on her way. Don't you remember the song we 
used to sing in old, dear old days ? I have been wandering 
ever since then — a poor castaway, scorned for being miser- 
able, and insulted because I am alone. Let me go : my stay 
here interferes with the plans of this gentleman." 

''Indeed it does, madam," said the Major. ''If I have 
any authority in this house " 

" Authority, none ! " broke out Amelia. " Rebecca, you 
stay with me. / won!t desert you because you have been 
persecuted, or insult you because — because Major Dobbin 
chooses to do so. Come away, dear." And the two women 
made towards the door. 

William opened it. As they were going out, however, he 
took Amelia's hand, and said, " Will you stay a moment and 
speak to me ? " 

" He wishes to speak to you away from me," said Becky, 
looking like a martyr. AmeUa griped her hand in reply. 

" Upon my honour it is not about you that I am going to 
speak," Dobbin said. '* Come ba<!k, Amelia," and she came. 
Dobbin bowed to Mrs. Crawley, as he shut the door upon her. 
Amelia looked at him, leaning against the glass : her face and 
her lips were quite white. 

" I was confused when I spoke just now," the Major said, 
after a pause, " and I misused the word authority." 

" You did," said Amelia, with her teeth chattering. 

" At least I have claims to be heard," Dobbin continued. 

" It is generous to remind me of our obligations to you," 
the woman answered. 

"The claims I mean are those left me by George's father," 
William said. 

"Yes, and you insulted his memory. You did yesterday. 
You know you did. And I will never forgive you. Never ! " 
said AmeUa. She shot out each little sentence in a tremor of 
anger and emotion. 

" You don't mean that, Amelia ? " William said, sadly. 
"You don't mean that these words, uttered in a hurried 
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znoaL^iit. ar*: to wttb a:.'aiDst a wli«jlc* lifirVs devotion? I think 
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iiiOtLvr of Lis s-^n. Eellect, afterwards when — when vou are 
a: Ivi^-iir-. and vour conscience will withtlraw this accusation. 
I: i:-:S -vvn n-.'w/' Amelia held down her head. 

"I: ir not tliat .speech of yesterday,*' he continued, "which 
moves you. That is but the pretext, Amelia, or I have loved 

vou ar.d wat-.heJ vuu for fifteen vears in vain. Have I not 
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J^ani-ri in that time to read all your feelings, and look into 
y-.ur tboujLts ? I know what your heart is capable of: it can 
clii:- fiiitLiuUv to a recoUection, and cherish a fancv : but it 
ca:.'t frtrl such an attachment as mine deserves to mate with, 
ai. 1 =u:h as I would have won from a woman more generous 
t!-an vou. No. vou are not worthv of the love which I have 
il-i:T.>t'.d to you. I knew all along that the prize I had set 
my lii-r *jii -s^as not worth the winning: that I was a fool, with 
f'jnd fanci-rs. t-i-o. bartering awav mv all of truth and ardour 
aj:iii:-: yo-^ little feeble remnant of love. I will bargain no 
mort: : I wiih-lraw. I find no fault with you. You are very 
pO'-'.i-ii;.:urvJ. and have done vour Ixst ; but vou couldn't— 
you c:u:i:::*L r^aoh up to the height of the attachment which 
I l-.re vou. and which a loftier roul than vours mi<]'ht have 

K -rn T rou'l Vj share. Go<xl-bve, Amelia ! I have watched vour 
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stru^-::!-. L^t it end. We are both weary of it." 

Anivlia s:*r:Ki scared and silent as William thus suddenly 
broke the chain bv which she held him. and declared his m- 
d'i".nb.nee and superiority. He had placed himself at her 
fcr: 5.» long that the poor little woman had been accustomed 
to tr;imple urnju him. She ilidn't wLsh to marry him, but she 
wi-hrd to ktrep him. She wished to give him nothing, but 
that !:e should give her all. It is a bargain not unfrequently 
levie*! in love. 

William's sally had quite broken and cast her down. Hir 
assault was long since over and beaten back. 

*• Am I to understand then, — that you are going — away,— 
William ? " <he said. 

He gave a sad laugh. " I went once before," he said, 
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** and came back after twelve years. We were young, then, 
Amelia. Good-bj'e. I have spent enough of my Ufe at this 
play/' 

'Whilst they had been talking, the door into Mrs. Osborne's 
room had opened ever so little; indeed, Becky had kept a 
hold of the handle, and had turned it on the instant when 
Dobbin quitted it ; and she heard every word of the conver- 
sation that had passed between these two. '' What a noble 
heart that man has," she thought, *' and how shamefully that 
woman plays with it ! " She admired Dobbin ; she bore him 
no rancom* for the part he had taken against her. It was 
an open move in the game, and played fairly. " Ah ! " she 
thought, '* if I could have had such a husband as that — a man 
with a heart and brains too ! I would not have minded his 
large feet ; " and running into her room, she absolutely be- 
thought herself of something, and wrote him a note, beseech- 
ing him to stop for a few days— not to think of going — and 
that she could serve him with A. 

The parting was over. Once more poor William walked 
to the door and was gone ; and the little widow, the author of 
all this work, had her will, and had won her victory, and was 
left to enjoy it as she best might. Let the ladies envy her 
triumph. 

At the romantic hour of dinner, Mr. Georgy made his 
appearance, and again remarked the absence of ** Old Dob." 
The meal was eaten in silence by the party. Jos's ai)petite 
not being diminished, but Emmy taking nothing at all. 

After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of the 
old window, a large window, with three sides of glass, abutting 
from the gable, and commanding on one side the Market 
Place, where the Elephant is, his mother being busy hard by, 
when he remarked symptoms of movement at the Major's 
house on the other side of the street. 

" Hullo ! " said he, " there's Dob's trap— they are bringing 
it out of the courtyard." The " trap " in question was a car- 
riage which the Major had bought for six pounds sterling, and 
about which they used to rally him a good deal. 

Emmy gave a little start, but said nothing. 

" Hullo ! " Georgy continued, " there's Francis coming out 
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seized at it rather eagerly, he opened it trembling, but in- 
stantly his countenance changed, and he tore the paper in 
two, and dropped it out of the carriage. He kissed Georgy 
on the head, and the boy got out, doubling his fists into his 
eyes, and with the aid of Francis. He lingered with his hand 
on the panel. Fort, Schwager ! The yellow postilion cracked 
his whip prodigiously, up sprang Francis to the box, away 
went the schimmels, and Dobbin with his head on his breast. 
He never looked up as they passed under AmeUa's window : 
and Georgy, left alone in the street, burst out crying in the 
face of all the crowd. 

Emmy's maid heard him howling again during the night, 
and brought him some preserved apricots to console him. 
She mingled her lamentations with his. All the poor, all the 
humble, all honest folks, all good men who knew him, loved 
that kind-hearted and simple gentleman. 

As for Emmy, had she not done her duty ? She had her 
picture of George for a consolation. 
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CHAPTEE XXXn. 

WHICH COXTAlXd BIBTHS, MARRUOES, AND DEATHS. 



HATE\'EB Becky's private 
plan might be by which 
Dobbin's true love was to be 
crowned with success, tlie 
little woman thought that 
the secret might keep, and 
indeed, l>eing by no meana 
so much interested about 
anybody's welfare as altont 
her own, she had a great 
number of tilings pertaining 
to herself to conBider, and 
which concerned her a great 
deal more than Major Dob- 
bin's happiness in this life. 
She found herself sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in 
snug comfortable quarters: 
surrounded by friends, kindness, and good-natured simple 
people such as she had not met with for many a long day ; 
and, wanderer as she was by force and inclination, there were 
moments when rest was pleasant to her. As the most hard- 
ened Arab that ever careered across the Desert over the hump 
of a dromedary, likes to repose sometimes imder the date- 
trees by the water, or to come into the cities, walk into the 
bazaars, refresh himself in the baths, and say his prayers in 
the Mosques, before he goes out a>gaiu maurauding, — so Joa'a 
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tents and pilau were pleasant to this little Ishmaelite. She 
picketed her steed, hung up her weapons, and wanned herself 
comfortably by his fire. The halt in that roving, restless life 
was inexpressibly soothing and pleasant to her. 

So, pleased herself, she tried with all her might to please 
everybody; and we know that she was eminent and successful 
as a practitioner in the art of giving pleasure. As for Jos, 
even in that Uttle interview in the garret at the Elephant Inn 
she had found means to win back a great deal of his good-will. 
In the course of a week, the civilian was her sworn slave and 
frantic admirer. He didn't go to sleep after dinner, as his 
custom was in the much less lively society of Amelia. He 
drove out with Becky in his open carriage. He asked little 
parties and invented festivities to do her honour. 

Tapeworm, the Charge d'Affaires, who had abused her so 
cruelly, came to dine with Jos, and then came every day to 
pay his respects to Becky. Poor Emmy, who was never very 
talkative, and more glum and silent than ever after Dobbin's 
departure, was quite forgotten when this superior genius made 
her appearance. The French Minister was as much charmed 
with her as his English rival. The German ladies, never par- 
ticularly squeamish as regards morals, especially in English 
people, were delighted with the cleverness and wit of Mrs. 
Osborne's charming friend; and though she did not ask to 
go to Court, yet the most august and Transparent Personages 
there heard of her fascinations, and were quite curious to know 
her. WTien it became known that she was noble, of an ancient 
English family, that her husband was a Colonel of the Guard, 
Excellenz and Governor of an island, only separated from his 
lady by one of those trifling differences which are of little 
account in a country where ** Werther " is still read, and the 
** Wahlverwandtschaften " of Goethe is considered an edifying 
moral book, nobody thought of refusing to receive her in the 
very highest society of the little Duchy ; and the ladies were 
even more ready to call her rf?/, and to swear eternal friendship 
for her, than they had been to bestow the same inestimable 
benefits upon Amelia. Love and Liberty are interpreted by 
those simple Germans in a way which honest folks in York- 
shire and Somersetshire little understand ; and a lady might. 
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Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice. She 
was very distraite, nervous, silent, and ill to please. The 
family had never known her so peevish. She grew pale and 
ill. She used to try to sing certain songs (** Einsam bin ich 
nicht alleine," was one of them ; that tender love-song of 
Weber's, which, in old-fashioned days, young ladies, and when 
you were scarcely born, showed that those who lived before 
you knew too how to love and to sing) ; — certain songs, I say, to 
which the Major was partial ; and as she warbled them in the 
twilight in the drawing-room, she would break off in the midst 
of the song, and walk into her neighbouring apartment, and 
there, no doubt, take refuge in the miniature of her husband. 

Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin's departure, with 
his name written in them : a German Dictionary, for instance, 
with " WilHam Dobbin, — th Eeg.," in the fly-leaf; a guide- 
book with his initials, and one or two other volumes which 
belonged to the Major. Emmy cleared these away, and put 
them on the drawers, where she placed her workbox, her desk, 
her Bible, and Prayer-book, under the pictures of the two 
Georges. And the Major, on going away, having left his gloves 
behind him, it is a fact that Georgy, rummaging his mother's 
desk some time afterwards, found the gloves neatly folded up, 
and put away in w^hat they call the secret-drawers of the desk. 

Not caring for society, and moping there a great deal, 
Emmy's chief pleasure in the summer evenings was to take 
long walks with Georgy (during which Eebecca was left to the 
society of Mr. Joseph), and then the mother and son used to 
talk about the Major in a \vay which even made the boy smile. 
She told him that she thought Major William was the best 
man in all the world ; the gentlest and the kindest, the bravest 
and the humblest. Over and over again, she told him how 
they owed everything which they possessed lq the world to 
that kind friend's benevolent care of them ; how he had be- 
friended them all through their poverty and misfortunes; 
watched over them when nobody cared for them ; how all his 
comrades admired him though he never spoke of his own 
gallant actions ; how Georgy's father trusted him beyond all 
other men, and had been constantly befriended by the good 
William. ** Why, when your papa was a little boy," she said, 
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indulge — the courier did : that rascal Eorsch could not be kept 
from the bottle ; nor could he tell how much he took when 
he applied to it. He was sometimes surprised himself at 
the way in which Mr. Sedley's Cognac diminished. Well, 
well ; this is a painful subject. Becky did not very likely 
indulge so much as she used before she entered a decorous 
family. 

At last the much-bragged-about boxes arrived from Leip- 
sic; — three of them, not by any means large or splendid; 
— nor did Becky appear to take out any sort of dresses or 
ornaments from the boxes when they did arrive. But out of 
one, which contained a mass of her papers (it was that very 
box which Eawdon Crawley had ransacked in his furious hunt 
for Becky's concealed money), she took a picture with great 
glee, which she pinned up in her room, and to which she in- 
troduced Jos. It was the portrait of a gentleman in pencil, 
his face having the advantage of being painted up in pink. 
He was riding on an elephant away from some cocoa-nut trees, 
and a pagoda : it was an Eastern scene. 

" God bless my soul, it is my portrait," Jos cried out. It 
was he indeed, blooming in youth and beauty, in a nankeen 
jacket of the cut of 1804. It was the old picture that used to 
hang up in Bussell Square. 

** I bought it," said Becky, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion; ** I went to see if I could be of any use to my kind friends. 
I have never parted with that picture — I never will." 

** Won't you ? " Jos cried, with a look of unutterable rap- 
ture and satisfaction. ** Did you really now value it for my 
sake ? " 

"You know I did, well enough," said Becky; "but why 
speak, — why think, — why look back? It is too late now ! " 

That evening's conversation was delicious for Jos. Emmy 
only came in to go to bed very tired and unwell. Jos and his 
fair guest had a charming tete-a-tete^ and his sister could hear, 
as she lay awake in her adjoining chamber, Bebecca singing 
over to Jos the old songs of 1815. He did not sleep, for a 
wonder, that night, any more than Amelia. 

It was June, and, by consequence, high season in London ; 
Jos, who read the incomparable Galignani (the exile's best 
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friend through evervdav, used to favour the ladies with extracts 
from lii> mix-r during their breakfast. Every week in this 
paper tiierr is a ftill account of niiUtaxy movements, in which 
Jos. as a man who had seen service, was especially interested. 
On one txv;vsion he read out — " Arrival of the — th Regiment. 
— GravtScui, June 20.— The Ramchunder, East Indiamau, 
came i:;::» ihe rivcr this mornini:. having; on board 14 officers 
and 18*2 nuik and rIc of this gallant corps. They have beeu 
al>s<:n: from England fourteen years, having been embarked 
the vear after Watt-rlv*. in which jilorious conflict thev took 
an active part, and having subsequently distmguished them- 
s^ '.v.. s :u tlic Burmes* war. The veteran colonel. Sir Michael 
O'lK.'^^d. K.C.B.. with his ladv and sister, landed here vester- 
Aiy. with Captains Fv«>ky, Stubble, Macraw, Malony : Lieu- 
teniiits >:iii:::. Joues, Thompson. F. Thomson: Ensigns Hicks 
an i iTrA-iy : ;l:e uu: i on the pit r playing the nationjil anthem, 
ar.d the ^r/^i : iii'-v oLtrrins: the jrallant veterans as thev 
wer.t into V»':-\-:-:*> L. t'.I. wLtre a sumptuous banquet was pro- 
viiti : r t:.: i-.f i.i.rs of Old England. During the rei^ast, 
wi.i.l. T.\ i:>: I '^ : ^i.y wa> s^rv^^l up m Wa\'te's Wst style, 
:'.:. vl.t-,::::,: ^ :::::.:>:• i s..^ t ::thi;si:isticallv, that Ladv O'Po^vd 
a:ii t*:.: c '. ::>! ccime ::rw:ird to the balconv and drank the 
ht .':*..> :: th.ir :MI:v-:onntr\ti:en in a bumjxr of Wayte's 
us: ...r.t. 

On .1 -ev.n t xWi^: n J s r^ad a brief announcement — 
i[:i; 7 i • I ' in :.;-,i ; :v..l t'..L — tii r^-riiiunt at Chatham: aud 
>;:' >. v...::!/ ':. * r. :.:n!^;s:-d accounts of the presentations at 
til- i rv-.-iii^-rvOin. : C- '-:•::•. I Sir Michael O'lMwd. K.C.B., 
L-.-v 0'I\ -A I * v Mrs. y. 1. V Malonv cf Balhinalonv . and 

* » « • « • 

Mis> 01 rvin;\ 0'1>."^1 I v Ladv OTV^wd ', Almost directlv 
:i:*:^r tliis, r.'VinV niime ::y^x:\red amoii:Z the Lieutenant- 
i..;..'n..s: :;? .;..i M:ir^:^;i. In:, n had aitd vinrm:: tne i^assage 
.. : :!:; — :n :r:n: J[:i.lr:i>. an A :l:e Sovertijn was pleased to 
:;..:v:in-.'e Cv *. n/. Sir M-.h.uI O'lVwd to the niuk of Major- 
at •.■.Lr.i.I on :;is r-.tnrn 'y Knji:ind, with an iniiniation that he 
sV. :* i I- C;l:n-:i :f th-. c.istin-iiiishevl rerlnient which he had 
>; 1 ■"-: . ::nn:anvud. 

Amelia ha.l Uen niavie aware of some of these movements. 
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The correspondence between George and his guardian had not 
ceased by any means : William had even written once or twice 
to her since his departure, but in a manner so unconstrainedly 
cold, that the poor woman felt now in her turn that she had 
lost her power over him, and that, as he had said, he was 
free. He had left her, and she was wretched. The memory 
of his almost countless services and lofty and affectionate re- 
gard, now presented itself to her, and rebuked her day and 
night. She brooded over those recollections according to her 
wont : saw the purity and beauty of the affection with which 
she had trifled, and reproached herself for having flung away 
such a treasure. 

It was gone indeed. William had spent it all out. He 
loved her no more, he thought, as he had loved her. He never 
could again. That sort of regard, which he had proffered to 
her for so many faithful years can't be flung down and shat- 
tered and mended so as to show no scars. The little heedless 
tyrant had so destroyed it. No, William thought again and 
agam, ** It was myself I deluded, and persisted in cajoling; 
had she been worthy of the love I gave her, she would have 
returned it long ago. It was a fond mistake. Isn't the 
whole course of life made up of such ? and suppose I had won 
her, should I not have been disenchanted the day after my 
victory ? Why pine, or be ashamed of my defeat ? " The 
more he thought of this long passage of his life, the more 
clearly he saw his deception. ** I'll go into harness again," 
he said, " and do my duty in that state of life in which it has 
pleased Heaven to place me. I will see that the buttons of 
the recruits are properly bright, and that the sergeants make 
no mistakes in their accounts. I will dine at mess, and listen 
to the Scotch surgeon telling his stories. When I am old and 
broken I will go on half-pay, and my old sisters shall scold me. 
I have 'geliebt und gelebet,' as the girl in *Wallenstein' says. 
I am done. — Pay the bills and get me a cigai- : find out what 
there is at the play to-night, Francis ; to-morrow we cross 
l)y the 'Batavier.'" He made the above speech, whereof 
Prancis only heard the last two lines, pacing up and down the 
Boompjcs at Eotterdam. The ** Batavier " was lying in the 
basin. He could see the place on the quarter-deck where he 
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aii'i Eininv had -ir- on the Lappy voyage out. What had 
tbi: L:::!'^ ilr-?. Cni-^Irv to sav i*j him ? Psha ! to-morrow 
wc -^21 Lit tu 5ri. a:- i r-etuni to England, home, and duty 1 

Aiivr Jun-r all :::.■ little Court Society of Pumi)ernickel 
us*:'l ;o s-^pitratr . .tOT.'.-r lin.: to the Gtrmau plan, and make for 
a hun-ir^}'! wav.TLn.'-Tuiioe-, wLvre thev drank at the wells: 
rt>li- up«>n 'ioiik-yi : jrainrn-d at the rolouUs, if they had 
monrv an^l a miii i : ru^h-rd with hun«lrvd? of their kind to 
jrourrnandirr? at th-r * ^''^' *"Vh^t^. : and idled away the summer. 
Tht: En:rli?li dipiomriti-t- went odf to Totphtz and Kis>ingen, 
th*rir Fr-rn^.-h rival.-? -Lit up their rJonndi-ric and whiski-d 
away to their darliLi:: B«:»-.:Ievar 1 de Gand. The Transparent 
r*-:-niin:Z familv t.-.-k :■■•> lo the waters, or retired to their 
huntini: l>i_:-.5. Ev-ryUxly went away having any pretensions 
to f».'Ii:*::TS.s, and of c.^jr:?-/. with thtm. Doctor von Glaul>er, 
the Curt I^'i-ot.r. and hi- Barout-ss. The seasons for the 
batL? wtp. tbf mo-^t j rLvluL-tivt- i^riols of the I)octor's practice 
— he united buiin-s-i with pl»:asurt', and his chief place of 
re>«?r: wa? Ost^nd. which is much frt«iuented by Germans, and 
wh'.re thv I^x-t'-r treated himself and his six)use to what he 
called a ** •lii- " in tL- --a. 

His int-rrestinj pati-.nt. Jos. wa- a re^ilar milch cow to 
the r^.-ct-'r, and he e.i-ily i>ersuadtd the civilian, both for his 
own health's sakv and that of his charmm*;:; sistt-r, which was 
reallv v^rv much sliatiered. to ra-s the summer at that hideous 
seai><:^rt t-^wn. Emn-.v did not eare where she went much. 
G»r«»rL:v j:;niTv«l at the idea of a move. As for Beckv, she 
cam«r as a matter of course in tlie fourth place inside of the 
tine barouche Mr. Jos had lN:>;i_[:it : the two domestics being 
on the l>>x in front. She mi:jht have some misjnvings al»out 
the frien-is whom slie sh'^uld me».-t at Ostend. and who might 
be likely to tell ugly stories — but bah ! she was stron;:: enough 
to hold her own. Sh*: ha-l cast such an anchor in Jos now, 
as would require a ^tronj: storm to shake. That incident 
of the picture had finishid him. Becky took down her ele- 
phant, and put it int" the little box which she had had from 
Am* lia ever si> manv vr.ars ano. Emmv also came off with 
her Lares. — her two pictures, — and the party, finally, were 
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lodged in an exceedingly dear and uncomfortable house at 
Ostend. 

There AmeUa began to take baths, and get what good 
she could from them, and though scores of people of Becky's 
acquaintance passed her and cut her, yet Mrs. Osborne, who 
walked about with her, and who knew nobody, was not aware 
of the treatment experienced by the friend whom she had 
chosen so judiciously as a companion ; indeed, Becky never 
thought fit to tell her what was passing under her innocent 
eyes. 

Some of Mrs. Eawdon Crawley's acquaintances, however, 
acknowledged her readily enough, — perhaps more readily than 
she would have desired. Among those were Major Loder (im- 
attached) and Captain Book (late of the Eifles), who might be 
seen any day on the Dyke, smoking and staring at the women, 
and who speedily got an introduction to the hospitable board 
and select circle of Mr. Joseph Sedley. In fact they would 
take no denial ; they burst mto the house whether Becky was 
at home or not, walked into Mrs. Osborne's drawing-room, 
which they perfumed with their coats and mustachios, called 
Jos ** Old buck," and invaded his dinner-table, and laughed 
and drank for long hours there. 

** What can they mean ? " asked Georgy, who did not like 
these gentlemen. " I heard the Major say to Mrs. Crawley 
yesterday, *No, no, Becky, you shan't keep the old buck to 
yourself. We must have the bones in, or, dammy, I'll split.' 
What could the Major mean, mamma ? " 

** Major ! don't call Mm Major ! " Emmy said. " I'm sure 
I can't tell what he meant." His presence and that of his 
friend inspired the little lady with intolerable terror and aver- 
sion. They paid her tipsy compUments ; they leered at her 
over the dinner-table. And the Captain made her advances 
that filled her with sickening dismay, nor would she ever see 
him unless she had George by her side. 

Bebecea, to do her justice, never would let either of these 
men remain alone with Amelia; the Major was disengaged 
too, and swore he would be the winner of her. A couple of 
ruffians were fighting for this innocent creature, gambling for 
her at her own table ; and though she was not aware of the 
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you a hundred times, and you have rejected him, you silly, 
heartless, ungrateful little creature ! " 

**I tried — I tried my best, indeed I did, Rebecca," said 

Amelia, deprecatingly, " but I couldn't forget *' and she 

finished the sentence by looking up at the portrait. 

** Couldn't forget him ! " cried out Becky, ** that selfish 
humbug, that low-bred cockney dandy, that padded booby, who 
had neither wit, nor manners, nor heart, and was no more to 
be compared to your friend with the bamboo cane, than you 
are to Queen Elizabeth. Why, the man was weary of you, 
and would have jilted you, but that Dobbin forced him to keep 
his word. He owned it to me. He never cared for you. He 
used to sneer about you to me, time after time ; and made 
love to me the week after he married you." 

** It's false ! It's false ! Rebecca," cried out Amelia, start- 
ing up. 

**Look there, you fool," Becky said, still with provokmg 
good humour, and taking a little paper out of her belt, she 
opened it and flung it into Emmy's lap. ** You know his 
handwriting. He wrote that to me — wanted me to run away 
with him — gave it me under your nose, the day before he was 
shot — and served him right ! " Becky repeated. 

Emmy did not hear her; she was looking at the letter. 
It was that which George had put into the bouquet and given 
to Becky on the night of the Duchess of Richmond's ball. It 
was as she said : the foolish young man had asked her to fly. 

Emmy's head sank down, and for almost the last time in 
which she shall be called upon to weep m this history, she 
commenced that work. Her head fell to her bosom, and her 
hands went up to her eyes; and there for a while she gave way 
to her emotions, as Becky stood on and regarded her. Who 
shall analyse those tears, and say whether they were sweet or 
l)itter? Was she most grieved, because the idol of her life 
was tumbled down and shivered at her feet, or indignant that 
her love had been so despised, or glad because the barrier was 
removed which modesty had placed between her and a new, a 
real afifection ? ** There is nothing to forbid me now," she 
thought. " I may love him with all my heart now. Oh, I will, 
I will, if he will but let me and forgive me." I believe it was 
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this feeling rushed over all the others which agitated that 
gentle little bosom. 

Indeed, slie did not cry so much as Becky expected ; the 
other soothed and kissed her — a rare mark of sympathy with 
Mrs. Becky. She treated Emmy like a child, and patted her 
head. " And now let us get pen and ink, and write to him to 
come this minute," she said. 

" I — I wrote to him this morning," Emmy said, blushing 
exceedingly. Becky screamed with laughter — " Un hifilkttOy'' 
she sang out with Bosina, ** eccolo qua/** — the whole house 
echoed with her shrill singing. 

Two mornings after this little scene, although the day was 
rainy and gusty, and Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful 
night, listening to the wmd roarhig, and pitying all travellers 
by land and l)y water, yet she got up early, and insisted upon 
taking a walk on the Dyke with Georgy ; and there she paced 
as the rain beat into her face, and she looked out westward 
across the dark sea line, and over the swollen billows which 
came tumbling and frothing to the shore. Neither spoke much, 
except now and then, when the boy said a few words to his 
timid companion, indicative of sympathy and protection. 

** I hope he won't cross in such weather," Emmy said. 

** I bet ten to one he does," the boy answered. ** Look, 
mother, there's the smoke of the steamer." It was that signal, 
sure enough. 

But though the steamer was under way, he might not be 
on board; he might not have got the letter; he might hot 
choose to come. — A hundred fears poured one over the other 
into the little heart, as fast as the waves on to the Dyke. 

The boat followed the smoke into sight. Georgy had a 
dandy telescope, and got the vessel under view in the most 
skilful manner. And he made appropriate nautical comments 
upon the manner of the approach of the steamer as she came 
nearer and nearer, dipping and rising in the water. The 
signal of an English steamer in sight went fluttering up to the 
mast on the pier. I dare say Mrs. Amelia's heart was in a 
similar flutter. 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope over George's 
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shoulder, but she could make nothing of it. She only saw a 
black eclipse bobbing up and down before her eyes. 

George took the glass again and raked the vessel. ** How 
she does pitch ! " he said. ** There goes a wave slap over her 
bows. There's only two people on deck besides the steersman. 
There's a man lying down, and a — chap in a — cloak with a — 
Hooray ! — It's Dob by Jingo ! " He clapped to the telescope, 
and flung his arms round his mother. As for that lady : let 
us say what she did in the words of a favourite poet — ^axpvosp 
ysTuurdaa. She was sure it was William. It could be no other. 
What she had said about hoping that he would not come was 
all hypocrisy. Of course he would come : what could he do else 
but come ? She knew he would come. 

The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer. As they went 
in to meet her at the landing-place at the Quay, Emmy's knees 
trembled so that she scarcely could run. She would have Uked 
to kneel down and say her prayers of thanks there. Oh, she 
thought, she would be all her life saying them ! 

It was such a bad day that as the vessel came alongside of 
the Quay there were no idlers abroad ; scarcely even a com- 
missioner on the look-out for the few passengers in the steamer. 
That young scapegrace George had fled too : and as the gentle- 
man in the old cloak lined with red stuff stepped on to the 
shore, there was scarcely any one present to see what took place, 
which was briefly this — 

A lady in a dripping white bonnet and shawl, with her two 
little hands out before her, went up to him, and in the next 
minute she had altogether disappeared under the folds of the 
old cloak, and was kissing one of his hands with all her might ; 
whilst the other, I suppose, was engaged in holding her to his 
heart (which her head just about reached) and in preventing 
her from tumbling down. She was murmuring something 
about — forgive — dear William — dear, dear, dearest friend — 
kiss, kiss, kiss, and so forth — and in fact went on under the 
cloak in an absurd manner. 

When Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight hold of 
one of William's hands, and looked up in his face. It was 
full of sadness and tender love and pity. She understood its 
reproach, and hung down her head. 

VOL. II. 3 I 
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** It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia," lie said. 

** You will never go again, William ? " 

** No, never," he answered : and pressed the dear little soul 
once more to his heart. 

As they issued out of the Custom-house precincts, Georgy 
broke out on them, with his t€*lescope up to his eye, and a loud 
laugh of welcome ; he danced round the couple, and performed 
many facetious antics as he led them up to the house. Jos 
wasn't up yet ; Becky not visible (tliough she looked at them 
through the l)linds). Georgy ran oif to see about breakfast. 
Emmy, whose shawl and bonnet were off in the passage in the 
hands of Mrs. Pajne, now went to undo the clasp of William's 
cloak, and — we will, if you please, go with George, and look 
after breakfast for the Colonel. The vessel is in port. He 
has got the prize he has been trying for all his life. The bird 
has come in at last. There it is with its head on his shoulder, 
billing and coohig close up to his heart, \\itli soft outstretched 
fluttering wings. This is what he has asked for every day and 
hour for eighteen years. This is what he pined after. Here it 
is — the summit, the end — the last page of the third volume. 
Good-bve, Colonel. — God bless vou, honest William ! — Farewell, 
dear Amelia. — Grow green again, tender little parasite, round 
the rugged old oak to which you clhig ! 



Perhaps it was compunction towards the kind and simple 
creature, who had been the first in life to defend her, perhaps 
it was a dislike to all such sentimental scenes, — but Eebecca, 
satisfied with her part in the transaction, never presented 
herself before Colonel Dobbin and the lady whom he married. 
'* Particular business," she said, took her to Bruges, whither 
she went ; and only Georgy and his uncle were present at the 
marriage ceremony. Wlien it was over, and Georgy had re- 
joined his parents, Mrs. Becky returned (just for a few days) 
to comfort the solitary bachelor, Joseph Sedley. He preferred 
a continental life, he said, and declined to join in housekeeping 
with his sister and her husband. 

Emmy was very glad in her heart to think that she had 
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written to her husband before she read or knew of that letter 
of George's. ** I knew it all along," William said ; ** but could 
I use that weapon against the poor fellow's memory ? It was 
that which made me suflfer so when you " 

** Never speak of that day again," Emmy cried out, so con- 
trite and hiunble, that William turned off the conversation, 
by his account of Glorvina and dear old Peggy O'Dowd, with 
whom he was sitting when the letter of recall reached him. 
" If you hadn't sent for me," he added with a laugh, " who 
knows what Glorvina's name might be now ? " 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (now Mrs. Major Posky) ; 
she took him on the death of his first wife, having resolved 
never to marry out of the regiment. Lady O'Dowd is also so 
attached to it that, she says, if anything were to happen to 
Mick, bedad she'd come back and marry some of 'em. But 
the Major-General is quite well, and lives in great splendour 
at O'Dowdstown, with a pack of beagles, and (with the excep- 
tion of perhaps their neighbour, Hoggarty of Castle Hoggarty) 
he is the first man of his county. Her Ladyship still dances 
jigs, and insisted on standing up w4th the Master of the Horse 
at the Lord Lieutenant's last ball. Both she and Glorvina 
declared that Dobbin had used the latter shea wf idly, but Posky 
falling in, Glorvina was consoled, and a beautiful turban from 
Paris appeased the wrath of Lady O'Dowd. 

When Colonel Dobbin quitted the ser^ice, which he did im- 
mediately after his marriage, he rented a pretty little country 
place in Hampshire, not far from Queen's Crawley, where, 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, Sir Pitt and his family 
constantly resided now. All idea of a Peerage was out of the 
question, the Baronet's two seats in Parliament being lost. 
He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that cata- 
strophe, failed in his health, and prophesied the speedy ruin of 
the Empire. 

Lady Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became great friends — there 
was a perpetual crossing of pony-chaises between the Hall and 
the Evergreens, the Colonel's place (rented of his friend Major 
Ponto, who was abroad with his family). Her Ladyship was 
godmother to Mrs. Dobbin's child, which bore her name, and 
was christened by the Rev. James Crawley, who succeeded his 

^ I 2 
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father in the living : ami a pretty close friendship subsisted 
between the two lads, George and Eawdon, who hunted and 
shot together in the vacations, were both entered of the same 
college at Cambridge, and quarrelled with each other about 
Lady Janets daughter, with whom they were both, of course, 
in love. A match between George and that young lady was 
long a favourite scheme of both the matrons, though I have 
heard that Miss Crawley herself inclined towards her cousin. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley's name was never mentioned by 
either family. There were reasons why all should be silent 
regarding her. For wherever Mr. Josei)h Sedley went, she 
travelled likewise ; and that infatuated man seemed to be en- 
tirely her slave. The Colonel's lawyers informed him that his 
brother-in-law had effected a heavy insurance upon his life, 
whence it was probable that he had been raising money to dis- 
charge debts. He procured prolonged leave of absence from 
the East India House, and indeed his infirmities were daily 
increasing. 

On hearing the news about the insurance, Amelia, in a 
good deal of alarm, entreated her husband to go to Brussels, 
where Jos then was, and incpiire into the state of his affairs. 
The Colonel quitted home with reluctance (for he was deeply 
immersed in his " History of the Punjaub,'* which still occu- 
pies him, and much alarmed about his little daughter, whom 
he idolises, and who was just recovering from the chicken-pox) 
and went to Brussels and found Jos li\T[ng at one of the enor- 
mous hotels hi that city. Mrs. Crawley, who had her car- 
riage, gave entertainments, and lived in a very genteel manner, 
occupied another suite of apartments in the same hotel. 

The Colonel, of course, did not desire to see that lady, or 
even think proper to notify his arrival at Brussels, except 
privately to Jos by a message through his valet. Jos begged 
the Colonel to come and see him that night, when Mrs. Craw- 
ley would be at a w'xree, and when they could meet nhne. 
He found his brother-in-law in a condition of pitiable infir- 
mity : and dreadfully afraid of Rebecca, though eager in his 
praises of her. She tended him through a series of unheard- 
of illnesses, with a fidelity most admirable. She had been a 
daughter to him. "But — but — oh, for God's sake, do come 
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and live near me, and — and— see me sometimes," whimpered 
out the unfortunate man. 

The ColonePs brow darkened at this. "We can't, Jos,*' 
he said. ** Considering the circumstances, Amelia can't visit 
you." ' 

" I swear to you — I swear to you on the Bible," gasped 
out Joseph, wanting to kiss the book, **that she is as innocent 
as a child, as spotless as your o\mi wife." 

" It may be so," said the Colonel, gloomily ; " but Emmy 
can't come to you. Be a man, Jos : break off this disreput- 
able connection. Come home to your family. We hear your 
affairs are involved." 

** Involved! " cried Jos. " Wlio has told such calumnies? 
All my money is placed out most advantageously. Mrs. Craw- 
ley — that is— I mean, — it is laid out to the best interest." 

** You are not in debt then ? Why did you insure your 
life ? " 

** I thought — a little present to her — in case anything 
happened ; and you know my health is so delicate — common 
gratitude, you know — and I intend to leave all my money to 
you — and I can spare it out of my income, indeed I can," 
cried out William's wefik brother-in-law. 

The Colonel besought Jos to fly at once — to go back to 
India, whither Mrs. Crawley could not follow him ; to do any- 
thing to break off a connection which might have the most 
fatal consequences to him. 

Jos clasped his hands, and cried, — " He would go hack to 
India. He would do anything: only he must have time: they 
mustn't say anything to Mrs. Crawley : — she'd — she'd kill me 
if she knew it. You don't know what a terrible woman she 
is," the poor wretch said. 

** Then, why not come away with me ? " said Dobbin in 
reply ; but Jos had not the courage. ** He would see Dobbin 
again in the morning; he must on no account say that he had 
been there. He must go now. Becky might come in." And 
Dobbin quitted him full of forebodings. 

He never saw Jos more. Three months afterwards Joseph 
Sedley died at Aix-la-Chapelle. It was found that all his 
j)roperty had been muddled away in speculations, and was 
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represented by valueless shares in different bubble companies. 
All his available assets were the two thousand ix)unds for 
which his life was insured, and which were left equally be- 
tween his beloved ** sister Amelia, wife of, &c., and his friend 
and invaluable attendant during sickness, Ik'becca, wife of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eawdon Crawley, C.13.," who was appomted 
administratrix. 

The solicitor of the Insm'ance Company swore it was the 
blackest case that ever had come before him ; talked of send- 
ing a commission to Aix to examine into the death, and the 
Company refused payment of the policy. But Mrs., or Lady 
Crawley, as she styled herself, came to town at once (attended 
with her sohcitors, Messrs. Burke, Thurtell, and Hayes, of 
Thanes Inn), and dared the Company to refuse the payment. 
They invited examination, they declared that she was the ob- 
ject of an infamous conspiracy, which had been pursuing her 
all throu«]:h life, and triumphed finally. The money was paid, 
and her character established, but Colonel Dobbin sent back 
his share of the legacy to the Insurance Office, and rigidly 
declined to hold any communication with Kebecca. 

She never was Lady Crawley, though she continued so to 
call herself. His Excellency Colonel Eawdon Crawley die<l of 
yellow fever at Coventry Island, most deeply beloved and 
deplored, and six weeks before the demise of his brother, Sir 
Pitt. The estate consequently devolved upon the present Sir 
Eawdon Crawley, Bart. 

He, too, has declined to see his mother, to whom he makes 
a liberal allowance; and who, besides, appears to be very 
wealthy. The Baronet lives entirely at Queen's Crawley, with 
Lady Jane and her daughter ; whilst Eebecca, Lady Crawley, 
chiefly hangs about Bath and Cheltenham, where a very 
strong party of excellent people consider her to be a most in- 
jured woman. She has her enemies. Who has not? Her 
life is her answer to them. She busies herself in works of 
piety. She goes to church, and never without a footman. 
Her name is in all the Charity Lists. The Destitute Orango- 
girl, the Neglected Washerwoman, the Distressed Muffin-man, 
find in her a fast and generous friend. She is always hamg 
stalls at Fancy Fau's for the benefit of these hapless beings. 
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